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I'oKTRAIT  (»K  SIMON'  ltOI.I\AI<  I’l!  r.SKNTK  D  TO  TllK  CITY  OK  liOl.IVAK,  Mo. 

Somi'  nionth.-^  ajio  llw  Dirwlor  (icnoral  of  tho  l’a!i  Amoricaii  ITiion  rm'ivi'd  a  IftliT  from  Coii|;ri'ssman 
C.  \V.  Ifamliii,  of  Missouri,  in  whirli  it  \v;vs  slated  that  the  authorities  of  the  eity  of  Itolivar  were 
ilesirotis  of  oldaining  a  portrait  of  tien.  Simon  liolivar,  the  (Treat  Venezuelan  soldier  and  patriot,  for 
whom  the  eity  had  Ikhmi  named.  The  letter  was  shown  to  Sertor  Dr.  Santo.s  A.  Domlniei,  minister 
of  X'eneznela,  who  fortliwitli  t(M)k  nii  the  matter  witli  his  (iovernment.  Asa  result,  the  tfovernment 
of  Venezuela  eommissione<l  one  of  the  most  prominent  artists  of  that  eountry  to  i)aint  a  lartre  portrait 
in  oil  of  their  national  hero,  with  the  view  of  i)res(!ntin(T  it  to  the  eity  in  Missouri.  The  portrait  was 
linished  and  sent  to  the  minister  in  Washinclon,  who  at  onee  forwarded  it  to  tlie  mayor  of  Bolivar 
with  the  eompliments  of  the  Uepulilie  of  \  enezuela.  .Veeordittd  to  the  letter  of  the  mayor  aeknowl- 
ed((in(T  r»H‘ei|>t  of  the  i)Ortrait,  it  was  (rratefnlly  rceeived  hy  the  eitizens  of  Bolivar  and  iiow  oeeupies 
the  plaee  of  honor  in  the  city  ludl  of  that  IhrlvinR  and  prosperous  mnnieipality,  where  it  will  serve 
as  a  |)erpelttal  tribute  to  the  (Treat  South  American  hero  as  well  as  a  pleasant  remitnier  of  the  (renerons 
spirit  atnl  tine  courtesy  of  the  Venezuelan  people. 


EA('n  of  us  wIk'ii  h(‘  s('('s  a  map  of  the  world  Ix'conuvs,  as  it 
W(M(‘,  a  majiiciaii,  a  coitjun'r.  India!  and  wo  ))i(*tun*  in  (»nr 
fancy  tin*  mijility  Kivcr(}an‘;cs,or  that  cx(|nisitc  architcctnral 
inonnmcnt,  tin*  'i'aj  Mahal;  Pern!  and  tlierc  arises  in  onr 
conseionsiK'ss  an  impression  (»f  the  picturesque  land  of  the  Incas; 
Italy!  and  |)erl>aps  wi*  think  of  tin*  loveliness  of  tlie  Bay  of  Naples 
in  the  nei>jhl)orhood  of  Sorrento.  So,  too,  PjI  Salvador  has  its 
natural  plumonn'iia,  its  heanty  spots  for  tourists  that  should  he  donhle 
starred  in  trav(‘l('i-s’  <fni<l(‘  l)ooks,  its  ndics  of  aiicient  races,  its  (piaint 
and  hnsy  cities  with  their  artistic  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
woild  there  is  not  a  more  wonderful  volcano  than  Izalco,  which, 
more  than  four  jienerations  ago,  ascamded  from  tlie  plains  and  has 
since  remai?ied  active.  'I'liere  is  not  a  more  wonderful  lake  in  the 
woild  than  llopongo,  distant  about  10  miles  from  San  Salvador,  the 
cajiital,  and  comu'cted  with  it  hy  a  splendid  highway.  A  line 
national  road  which,  at  one  point,  cuts  the  mountain  side  St)()  feet 
al)ove  the  snrfaci'  of  tlie  lake  also  comes  in  from  San  Vicente.  Ilo- 
pongo  is  an  alluring  spot  for  hatheis,  for  the  piaiple  of  the  Republic 
thoroughly  apiireciate  the  charms  and  advantages  of  their  own 
country.  It  is  the  watering  jdace  for  San  Salvador,  with  hotels, 
hath  houses,  and  launches.  The  surrounding  ridges  and  mountains 
are  beautiful  and  colorful  and  dip  into  the  lake  steeply.  Viewing 
this  superb  sheet  of  water,  witli  the  near-by  eminences  viTilure clad 
or  colored  by  past  volcanic  eruptions,  with  drifting  clouds  casting 
their  lleeting  shadows  upon  its  surface,  one  has  a  feeling  that  he  is 
far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  until  percliance  his  eye  lights  ujxm  a 
launcli  far  Ix'low,  sending  its  ripples  over  the  e.xpanse  of  waters. 


Ily  lliimilton  M.  Wrifihl 
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photo  by  W.  V,  Alford. 


-  l.vkp:  iloponoo,  el  Salvador. 

There  is  not  a  more  wonderful  lake  in  the  world  than  Ilopongo,  distant  about  10  miles  from  San  Salvador,  the  capital,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  splendid  highway.  *  *  *  Mew 
ing  this  superl)  sheet  of  water,  with  the  nearby  eminence  verdure  clad  or  colored  by  past  volcanic  eruptions,  with  drifting  clouds  casting  their  lloeting shadows  upon  its  surface 
.  ‘  ‘  r..i: —  .i,.,*  v,„  i,,  f„r  from  fhp  hniint's  of  man.  luitil  Dcrchance  his  eye  lights  upon  a  launch  far  lielow,  sending  its  ripples  over  the  expanse  of  waters. 


Courtesy  of  Sr.  Atilio  IN'Ccorini. 


Thore  are  in  tlip  wnrld  no  liner  mountain  peaks  than  lh(,se  of  Kl  Salvador.  The  volcanoes  Santa  Ana, 
San  MiKuel,  San  Vicente,  I'suintan,  Zalecoinca,  and  San  Salvador,  rising  from  Santa  Tecta,  and  half 
a  hundred  others  have  all  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  symmetrical  volcanic  eminences  elsewhere  in 
Central  America.” 


Photosraphs  by  Hamilton  Wriaht. 


VIEWS  IN  EL  SALVADUU. 


Top:  The  pier  anti  excellent  harbor  at  La  Union  which,  accordinK  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Wripht,  arc  itrobably  the  best  north  of  the  I’anuma  Canal  on  the  I’acilic  coast  of  Central 
America.  Middle:  A  steamer  taking  on  coffee  at  La  Union,  liottom:  An  interior  view  in  El  Salvador,  showing  the  volcano  Santa  Ana  in  the  distance. 
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There  are  in  the  world  no  finer  mountain  ])eaks  (lian  (hose  of  El 
Salvador.  The  volcanoes  Santa  Ana,  San  Miguel,  San  Vicente, 
Tsulutan,  Zatecoluca,  and  San  Salvador,  rising  from  Santa  Teela, 
and  half  a  hundred  otheis  have  all  the  characteristic  l)eauty  of  the 
symmetrical  volcanic  eminenc(*s  elsewhere*  in  (Vntral  Anu'iica.  In 
the  healthful  uplands  or  mountain  hasins,  wlu're  a  larger  part  of 
the  population  lives,  2,()()()  feet  or  more  above  sea  levc'l,  are  to  he 
found  tree-shaded  cities  and  rich  country  elistricts  tliat  in  charm  and 
interest  will  repay  richly  every  moment  the  traveler  will  sjnire  them. 
The  healthful  climate  gives  rise  to  a  vigorous  and  enterprising  ])opula- 
tion.  This  little  country  has  a  record  of  having  produced  7.a,()()((,()()0 
pounds  of  cofl’ee  in  a  single  year,  IDKI,  ])erhaps  more  in  earlier  periods. 

We  did  not  stop  long  at  La  I’nion,  hut  continued  from  the  port  up 
tlie  coast  to  La  Lihertad,  tlie  luairest  seaport  to  San  Salvador.  'I'he 
])ort  (»f  La  Lnion  lias  heen  much  imjiroved  of  I'l'cent  years.  'Phe 
line  concrete  j)ier,  with  commodious  warehouses  and  tracks  to  ship 
side,  is  jmihahly  tin*  best  north  of  the  Panama  ('anal  on  tlie  Pacifica 
coast  of  ('entral  America.  The  old  railway  line  has  tic'en  taken  over 
by  an  American  company,  the  International  KaiLvays  of  ('entral 
America.  It  runs  through  tlie  imjiortant  city  of  San  Miguel,  having 
attained  a  mileage,  I  was  told,  of  almost  100  miles  on  its  way  to  San 
Salvador.  Thus  the  principal  cities  of  the  Kejiuhlic  will  he  connected 
by  a  fine  system  of  railroads  extending  in  a  general  northwest  and 
southeast  direction  (or,  rather,  more  nearly  straight  east  and  west), 
for  almost  its  entire  length.  If  it  had  not  heen  for  the  war.  the  pro¬ 
posed  line  ht'tween  Zacapa,  (luatemala,  and  Santa  Ana,  the  second 
city  of  Salvador,  would  even  now  have  heen  completeil,  1  was  in¬ 
formed,  and  there  would  exist  railway  communication  hetweep 
New  York  and  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  town  of  La  rnion  is 
also  connected  by  main  east  and  west  highways  extending  to  the 
(luatemalan  border,  and  with  roads  running  into  Honduras.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  .5,000.  It  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  imjiortant  cities  of  San  Salvador.  Through  it  come  most  of  the 
im|)orts  for  the  whole  east  |)ortion  of  the  Kepuhlic. 

'Phe  rugged  coast  of  El  Salvador  near  La  Lihertad  gives  little 
indication  of  the  glories  within,  of  the  fertile  uplands,  the  pleasing 
cities,  the  lakes  and  river  valleys.  (Jiant  hogbacks  and  mountains 
jilunge  precipitously  to  the  beach  and  the  coast  appears  almost 
deserted,  save  where  a  valley  opens  upon  the  sea  or  is  discerned, 
paralleling  its  course.  The  placid  Pacific  as  it  nears  the  shore 
gathers  itself  into  mighty  breakers  which  dash  upon  the  beach  into 
a  Niagara  of  foam,  sending  white  plumes  of  spray  high  into  the  air. 

At  La  Lihertad  we  anchored  out  in  the  ojien  roadstead,  a  mile  and 
one-half  from  shore,  and  took  a  coffee  barge  to  the  pier,  where  we 
arranged  for  a  conveyance  to  San  Salvador,  40  miles  distant  by 
automobile  road  but  less  than  dO  for  nudes.  It  is  a  very  short  trip 
uj)  to  the  capitol,  hut  the  traveler  beholds  the  vaiied  resources  and 


VIKWS  OF  I,A  I.IHERTAI),  A  PORT  OK  El,  SAl,VAI>OR. 

rj)per:  A  Keneral  view  of  the  harlior.  Rower:  The  pier  whieh  extends  onl  into  Ihe  Pa;i(ie  Oeean.  I,a 
l.iliertad  is  Ihe  jirincipal  port  for  San  Salvador,  Ihe  capilal  of  Ihe  Repiihlie,  distanl.  hy  aiilomohile 
road  about  40  miles.  .Veeordintt  lo  Mr.  \\  right ,  “It  is  a  very  short  trip  up  to  Ihe  eai)ilal,  but  Ihe  trav¬ 
eler  liehoWs  Ihe  varied  resources  and  ciimalic  changes  of  an'enlire  continent  within  Ihe  brief  journey 
lo  Ihe  uplands." 


Kl.  SAl.VAnOH,  (»F  TIIK  MA(ilC  TAIU.K  LANDS. 


cliiiiiitif  flianj'os  of  an  ontiro  contintMit  within  (ho  Iniof  journov  to 
tho  uplands.  This  j)aft  of  the  ooast  is  a  center  for  Peruvian  ])alsam, 
a  remedy  for  pulmoiiarv  complaints  and  so  calletl  because  in  early 
(lays  it  was  first  shipped  from  Salvador  to  Peru  before  hein<?  recon- 
sij?ned  in  through  packets  to  Euroj)e.  The  tree  is  found  over  an 
extended  strip  uj)  and  down  the  coast.  At  the  present  time  it 
woidd  not  he  necessary  to  send  the  i)roduct  by  so  circuitous  a  route. 
Indeed,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  cheapne.ss  of  transportation  and 
handling  of  freight  that  Salvador  is  able  to  send  coffee  down  from 
the  hills,  load  it  aboard  ship  by  barges,  and  dispatch  it  to  Havre, 
France,  via  the  Tehuantej)ec  (Mexico)  Isthmian  railway,  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  Panama  ('anal.  Yet  considerable  cargoc^s  of  th(^ 
11)17  Salvador  crop  were  dispatched  to  khiropc*  over  that  route. 
Whether  a  cargo  went  via  d'ldiuantepec  or  via  Panama  (’aiud  de¬ 
pended  on  whether  the  steamer  that  was  to  carry  it  was  hound  to 
Panama  or  up  the  coast. 

'I'he  journey  Irojii  La  Lihertad  to  San  Salvador  is  a  fine  one  and 
the  road  is  good.  In  fact  there  are  1,S()()  miles  of  through  national 
highways  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador.  The  roads  of  San  Salvador 
are  a  national  institution.  (Ireat  work  has  been  done  in  grading 
and  bridge  building.  Some  splendid  ])ermanent  concrete  bridges 
have  been  constructed.  La  Lihertad,  which  is  idso  reached  by  road 
from  San  Vicente  in  the  east  central  ])art  of  the  Republic,  is  the 
seat  of  the  cable  station  between  North  and  South  America,  where 
messages  are  handled  with  great  dispatch.  The  roads  leading  into 
La  Lihertad  are  much  traversed  by  oxcarts,  as  La  Lihertad  is  a  great 
port  for  San  Salvador.  It  takes  an  oxteam  with  load  a  day  and 
one-half  or  two  days  to  make  the  trij)  from  San  Salvador.  When 
the  railroad  is  constructed  from  the  capitol  to  La  Lihertad  one  will 
be  easily  able  to  make  the  trip  in  an  hour.  The  (lovernment  has 
selected  the  best  of  several  surveys  for  the  route  and  ap])roved  it. 
When  this  line  is  built,  when  La  Union  is  connected  by  rail  with 
San  Salvador,  and,  more  than  all,  when  Santa  Ana  is  connected  with 
Zacapa,  Guatemala,  thus  enabling  travelers  to  reach  Salvador 
speedily  from  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic  coast  side,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  little  Republic  of  wSalvador,  with  its  wealth  in  minerals  and  agri¬ 
culture  and  its  great  numbers  of  intelligent  and  industrious  workers, 
will  blossom  out  as  it  never  has  before.  And  the.se  develoj)ments  are 
sure  to  come  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  mountain  scenery  on 
the  way  to  Santa  Tecla,  2,6')0  feet  above  sea  level  and  but  1 1  miles 
from  San  Salvador,  is  inspiring.  The  great  coast  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  sends  out  giant  spui-s  and  hogbacks  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
l^acific  and  between  these  lie  numerous  watercourses  that  run  to 
the  sea.  The  region,  of  which  the  extinct  volcano,  C^uetzaltepcMpie 
is  a  magnificent  feature,  is  very  mountainous  and  rugged  and  is 
intercepted  by  magnificent  and  fertile  vall(\vs.  No  doubt  from  (he 


liAl.SAM  THICKS  OK  KL  SAKVADOH. 

The  valiialile  prcidiict  known  as  Konivian  Halsani  is  really  llie  pretlncl  of  a  tree  lhal  (iniws  in  Kl  Salvador. 
These  trees  with  their  line  erownsof  spreailiiiK  branches  urow  to  a  heijjht  ol  over  .'>(1  feel,  and  liesides  the 
medicinal  Kiim  they  furnish  arc  valuable  for  their  wood  from  which  e.\cellenl  bnilding  malerial  ami 
furniture  are  made.' 


Photon  by  W.  V.  Alford. 

SCKXE.'!  IX  SAXT.\  TKCLA,  UEPrilMC  OK  SALVADOR. 

'pper:  business  street  in  Santa  Tecla.  Lower;  View  of  a  portion  of  tlie  new  (tark  in  Santa  Tecla. 

rile  town  is  also  known  as  Neuva  San  Salvador.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  miRlity  volcano,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  and  is  connected  bv  rail  and  hv  fine  avenues  with  the  near-by  capital.  The  population  is  given 
at  12,000. 
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SCKXKS  JX  THE  KEI’I  ULIC  OK  KI,  SALVAHOK. 

A  view  in  the  old  purk  in  Santa  Toela,  showinj;  the  inaKnifieent  tropical  vegetation  of  the  country.  Right:  An  avenue  of  royal  palms  iu  Santa  Elena. 
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iiiimo,  (^uctzalt('|)('()Uo,  tlu*  reader  lias  already  inferred  that  Kl 
Salvador  was  also  a  seat  of  the  interest iiif?  Indian  civilization  of 
(Vntral  America  which  attained  its  climax  centuries  before  the  cominjf 
of  the  Spaniards.  So  it  was.  and  the  peaceable  and  diligent  Indian 
population  here  found  is  characteristic  of  that  elsewhere  in  the 
('entral  American  highlands,  and  occurring  in  greatest  numbers  in 
(luati'inala.  In  their  customs  and  character  these  peaceful  Indians 
are  very  much  like  the  devout  mission  Indians  of  ('alifornia,  which 
have  all  but  disajipeared  before  the  white  man.  It  is  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  civilization  established  in  the  New  World  by  Spain 
that  it  has  not  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  jiopulat’on 
but  that  tliese  have,  indeed,  become  an  industrial  factor  in  their 
communil  ics. 

Santa  dVcla,  also  known  as  Xueva  San  Salvador,  lies  at  the  base 
of-  tlie  mighty  volcano  San  Salvador,  it  is  connected  by  railroad 
and  also  l)y  a  tine  avenue  witli  the  near-by  capital;  it  will  be  the 
most  important  city  between  Sail  Salvador  and  La  Libertad  when 
tlie  railroad  spur  to  that  port  has  been  constructed.  The  city  is 
well  illuminated  at  niglit,  lias  attractive  drives,  tine  jmblic  buildings, 
cimiches,  bairacks.  liospitals,  beautiful  residences,  villas,  and  subur- 
ban  lionies  and  estates,  magnilicently  kept  up,  with  line  lawns  and 
ganlens  and  all  the  ap|)urtenances  of  fashionable  country  homes. 
From  a  social  viewpoint  it  is  almost  a  part  of  San  Salvador.  'Phe 
city  has  a  population  of  about  I'J.OOO:  it  owes  its  origin  to  an  earth- 
(juake  wliicli  overwhelmed  the  capital  ahout  two  generations  ago. 

'Phere  is  notliing  of  the  dolce  far  niente  type  ahout  San  Salvador, 
whicli,  with  its  environs,  has  a  population  of  05, 000.  With  the 
exception  of  Panama  ('ity,  San  Salvador  has  more  automobiles 
than  any  other  Central  American  city.  Moving  pictures,  too,  are 
popular  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  Kepublic.  The  city 
attracts  by  its  lieautiful,  sliaded  parks  with  their  line  sculptured 
monuments,  the  sjdendid  national  palace,  the  cathedral,  tlie  National 
Ihiiversity,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  cathedral  jnesents  perhaps  more  the  typical  French  renais¬ 
sance  style  than  the  typical  cathedral  in  the  capitals  of  the  New 
World,  though  it  is  a  most  ornate  and  beautiful  work  of  architecture. 
Altogether  San  Salvador  has  a  distinct  European  note  in  the  air  of 
its  shops  and  stores.  The  broad  streets,  line  cement  curbs,  the 
ornate,  low-lying  buildings  with  their  handsomely  grilled  and  lat¬ 
ticed  windows,  the  beautiful,  semitropical  parks  with  their  luxuriant 
foliage  and  comfortable  seats,  where  the  visitor  may  watch  the 
jiarade  of  fashion  and  the  many  cosmo|)olitan  elements  of  the  city, 
engage  in  social  chat,  make  new  acijuaintances,  and  listen  to  an 
('xcellently  rendered  concert — all  these  render  a  stay  in  the  capital 
a  pleasant  event.  If  one  is  disposed  to  look  into  the  admiral)ly 
conducted  national  institutions  and  to  study  their  methods,  it  is 


lilUD  S-EYE  VIEW  OF  SAX  SALVADOR,  WITH  THE  OREAT  VOLCANO  IN  THE  RACKGROCND. 

“There  is  nothing  ol  the  dolce  far  niente  tyix;  al)out  San  Salvador,  wliich  has  a  population  of  Oo.CKK).  With  tlie  e-veeption  of  Panama  City,  San  Salvador  has 
more  automobiles  than  anv  other  Central  .\merieaiuity.  Moving  pictures,  too,  arc  popular  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  Republic.  The  city  attracts 
by  its  beautiful  shaded  parks  with  their  fine  sculptured  monuments,  the  siilendid  national  palace,  the  cathedral,  the  National  Cniversity,  and  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.” 
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likely  tliat  his  visit  will  he  prolonjiecl  far  heyond  his  original  inten¬ 
tion.  Jn  the  Rosales  Hospital  the  Repuhlic  of  Sah^ador  has  the 
linest  Government  hospital  in  ('entral  Ameriea.  There  is  a  lirst- 
class  medical  school,  too,  in  San  Salvador,  while  a  varied  ctirriculum 
of  advanced  learnin};  is  tau>;ht  at  the  National  Tniversity.  The 
school  for  the  correction  of  minors,  a  larire  institution,  includes  use¬ 
ful  A'ocational  trainin';  in  its  instructions,  gardenin';  bein';  amonj; 
the  features.  Aj;ricidture  is  fostered  hy  the  Government  which, 
in  every  way,  is  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.  Exhibitions 
of  a‘;ricultural  research,  of  the  work  of  ])rimary  and  advanced  j)upils, 
and  of  artistic  achievements  are  frequent.  Especial  interest  is  taken 
in  the  graphic  arts,  the  children  heinj;  very  |)rolicient  in  drawiiif;. 
An  advanced  art  school  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  Workim;  men’s 
heneliciary  societies  are  enconiaj;ed.  In  some  of  the  cities  there 
aie  ni»;ht  schools  for  adnlts.  San  Salvador  has  a  ni<;ht  school  for 
woikinj;  women.  They  are  tauj;ht  how  to  cook,  sew,  preserve 
fruits,  and  ])eiform  other  home  duties.  Education  is  free  and 
compulsory,  and  there  are  more  than  (lOt)  schools  in  the  Repuhlic. 
.National  Ela<;  Day  is  one  of  the  <;reat  patriotic  events  of  El  Salvador. 
Santa  Ana,  which  has  line  pul)tic  squares,  holds  a  tree-|)lantin<;  day 
each  year. 

('oncrete  has  come  to  stay  in  El  Salvador,  as  it  has  throu<;hout 
Gentral  America.  It  is  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  construction,  in 
municipal  palaces,  theaters,  churches,  private  residences,  plazas,  ami 
city  blocks,  l)rid<;es,  reservoirs,  street  ])avin';,  curbs,  railway  em¬ 
bankments,  and  piers.  Ice-makinj;  jdants  are  comiiif;  into  wider 
vof;ue.  'Pile  telephone  system  is  splendidly  eijuipped  either  for  city 
or  cross  country  calls  and  urban  districts  are  closely  interconnected. 
1  have  never  seen  anyone  lose  his  temjier  while  tele|)honinj;,  as  is  so 
freipiently  the  case  in  the  Ihiited  States.  'Phe  installation  of  the 
telef;ra|)h  lines  is  part  of  El  Salvador’s  history,  ('ompared  with 
the  Tniled  States  and  most  other  countries  telephone  and  telegrajih 
lolls  are  inexpensivi*  and  tele<;rams  an*  speedily  delivered.  'Phere 
are  almost  2,000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  'Phe  parcels  post,  as  in 
other  (Vntral  American  countries  1  have  visited,  is  first  class.  1 
sent  a  ja‘;uar  skin  to  (’alifornia  by  parcels  post  for  .‘hS  cents  gold. 

But  we  will  leave  the  lovely  city  of  San  Salvador  perched  2,11") 
feet  above  sea  level,  above  which  towers  the  majestic  volcano  San 
Salvador,  and  take  the  shoit  railioad  jouiney,  40  miles  northwest 
to  Santa  Ana,  second  city  of  the  Repuhlic  and  rightly  accounted 
one  of  the  leatling  cities  of  Central  America.  Santa  Ana  will  be 
the  fii’st  important  city  of  Salvador  to  he  reached  by  rail  from  the 
north  when  the  line  to  connect  with  the  (Juatemalan  systems  is 
built.  'Phe  city  has  a  |)opidalion  of  between  45, 000  and  .50,000  and 
an  elevation  of  2,100  feet.  It  is  a  lively,  prospennis,  well-ordered 
ocmmunity.  with  an  air  of  assured  stability.  Its  business  houses 
1.S-  Hall.  1 - •_> 
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SCENE  IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY,  SAN  SALVADOK. 

A  typical  crowd  Iwforc  the  handsome  cathedral  during  a  religious  festival. 


DOKMITOUIES  OF  THE  NEW  TUUEUCrLOSIS  SANITAUIUM,  SAN  SALVADOR. 

rile  iinnsriiration  of  these  i>avili<ms,  one  a  dormitory  and  tlie  other  for  day  use.  which  form  part  of  tlie 
new  tuls'reiilosis  sanitarium.  t(H)k  place  in  1!)U.  other  structures  havint;  Is-eu  completed  .sines-  that 
date.  S<-nor  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar.  Salvadorean  minister  to  the  fnited  States,  was  the  prime  mover 
and  founder  of  the  institution  and  is  president  of  the  l)oard  of  directors.  Don  Salvador  Sol. acapitalist 
and  leading  citizen  of  the  Reputdic,  donated  from  his  private  fortune  the  sum  of  25,0tK)  pe'sosfor  the 
liuildinfts,  and  in  reco^iition  of  his  (tonerosity  and  Kreal  per.sonal  interest  has  lii>en  given  the  title  of 
“  I’rotector  of  the  Siuiitarium.”  The  various  liuildings  of  the  institution  are  constructed  principally 
of  reinforced  concrete,  the  walls  and  roofs  U-ing  so  huilt  that  with  the  scientific  ventilation  installed 
the  interiors  are  kept  at  a  cool  andcuuahle  temix'rature.  It  is  located  near  the  city  of  San  Salvador, 
with  which  it  is  coimected  hy  a  well-kept  puldic  automohile  road.  'I'he  site  was  formerly  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  line  idantation,  or  “tinea”  known  ivs  “La  I’erla”  (The  I’earl). 
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arc  many.  It  lias  a  line  harracks  and  one  nf  tlic  most  licaiitil'nl 
cliuirlios  in  ('cntral  America.  It  is,  as  well,  an  (alncational  center. 
Its  streets  are  wcdl-paved  and  cnrlied.  Some  of  tliem  ar<'  almost 
as  stee|)ly  inclimal  as  those  of  San  Francisco,  ('al.  'I'he  architecturi' 
of  its  larfjest  theatm-  hnildin^  illustrates  admiraldy  how  attractive^ 
the  exterior  of  a  seniarely  shaped  orthodox  structure  may  he  made. 

'File  climate'  is  as  ne'arly  ieh'al  as  any  vein  may  (inel  in  tlm  worlel. 
'Fhe  e-ity  is  wedl  lijihteel.  Meivinj;  |)ie-tnre‘s  are>  peipulai'. 

Santa  Ana  is  a  e-enter  feir  ajjiie-nltiiral  proeliie-e,  ine-hielinj;  e-olfe'e^ 
anel  su<;ar.  It  is  alsei  mne-h  visite'el  hy  miniiif;  ine'ii.  tlie'ie*  he-inj;  irem, 
e-e»p|)er,  anel  silve'r  eleijieisits  in  tin*  re'fiiem.  .Ml  tedel  tlieiri'  are*  almetst 
200  hnnelreal  mine's  in  the'  Ue'pnhlie',  Meira/.an  Preivine'e'  l)e'in<;  in  tlm 
haul.  A  nninhen-  eif  Ame'rie'ans  who  have'  take-n  a  part  in  the'  ele'- 
ve'leipment  e>f  tlie  mine'ral  le'semre-e's  e>f  (’edenaelei.  Xe'vaela,  ('alifeirnia. 
anel  Alaska  are'  intere'ste'el  in  FI  Salvaelen’s  mine'iid  ele've'lopment . 
liritish  capital  has,  teiei,  he'i'ii  ene;a<ieel.  ('hie'f  amem^  the  Ame'iie-ans 
to  eleveleip  the'  mineiral  re'senire-e's  eif  Salvaeleir  is  Mr.  ('liarh's  Butters, 
eif  Be'ikele'V,  ('al.  Mr.  Bntte'is's  fair  treatme'iit  ed'  Ins  weirke'is,  his 
pre»<;re'ssive'  minin';  rne'theiels,  anel  his  se'rn|)ule»us  (ieh'lity  tei  e've'iv 
nnelertakinj;  has  tnaeh'  liiin  a  most  |)e>pular  lij;nre'  in  Salvaeleir. 

rneleiuhte'elly  t he' teipe)j;raphv  of  K1  Salvaeleir  has  maeh'  it  a  faveire'el 
re'j;iein  feir  the  af;rie'ulturist.  Its  lar<;e'  inlanel  basins  anel  valle'vs  have' 
a  weinelerfnlly  preielue-tive'  seiil  anel  a  j'le'at  part  eif  the'in  may  truth¬ 
fully  he  eh'se-rihe'el  as  <;enuine'  heitteim  lanels.  The'  j;re'at  river  Le'inpa, 
whie-h  lleiws  thron<;h  K1  Salvjulor  in  a  e-ire-nitenis  e-einrse'.  feir  meiie'  than 
200  mile's,  enters  the  Uepulilie'  freim  Ileinelnras,  winels  eleiwn  teiwarel 
Santa  Ana,  freim  whie-li  an  alhu'nt  elrains  intei  it:  tnins  eiway  again, 
in  a  V,  tei  the  Ileinelnras  lieireh'r,  e-einstituting  lor  a  pait  eif  its  le'Ugth 
the  heiunehiry  between  the  twei  e-eiiintrie's.  'Pln'ii,  in  a  suelele'ii  swe'e'p. 
it  turns  at  right  angle's  tei  its  feirmer  e-einise'  anel  lleiws  tei  the'  Bae'ilic 
Oe-e'an.  intei  whie-h  it  eleheiue-he's  threingh  ei  hie'ak  in  the  e-eaest  range' 
eif  meinntains,  e'litering  the  se'a  fi'enn  ii  lertih'  plaiji.  A  themsanel 
stre'ams  elrain  intei  the  Lempa  anel  a  themsanel  valh'vs  anel  basins 
eipen  npein  it.  Theingh,  feir  a  pent  eif  its  e-einrse',  it  is  se'Piiiate'el  freim 
the'  I’acilie*  hy  twei  range's  eif  meinntains  anel  a  high  table  lanel,  thie'kiv 
peipulateel,  it  ne'vert he'h'ss  is  an  asse't  eif  the*  wheih'  Kepulilie*. 

Meist  plant  preielucts  eif  the  se'mitrei|)ie's  anel  suhtreipie's  at  h'ast 
prae-tie-ally  all  that  pe'eiple  e'einsume  eis  feieiel  anel  many  grains  anel 
fruits  eif  the  Temperate'  Zeine  are  preielne-e'el.  ('eilfe'e  is  El  Salvaeleir's 
e'hief  crei|).  But  it  preielue'es  alsei  sugar  e-ane',  e'eittein,  e'acaei,  rulihei', 
indigei,  ])eanuts.  beans,  e'asteir-eiil  beans,  hemp,  mai/.e,  llax,  yams, 
idl  seirts  eif  vegetables,  anel  very  exce'llent  leihae-cei.  Whe'at,  eiats, 
rye,  anel  harle'y  e-an  he  gretwn  in  the  higldanels.  'I'he  (leive'rnment , 
threingh  the  agrie-ultund  e'eilh'ge'.  luis  ehine  a  gre'at  eh'id  tei  stimulate 
e-eittein  greiwing,  anel  the  preielue-tiein  eif  grains,  ve'ge'talile  eiils,  e'te-. 
'I'liere  is  anv  ameiunt  eif  line  timber  in  FI  Salvaeleir.  feir  the'  e-eiuntrv 


THE  HOSAEES  HOSPITAL,  SAN  SALVADOH 


Top:  The  main  luiildin);  of  Ihc  hospital,  the  approach  to  which  is  onianicntcd  by  a  fine  statue  in  bronze 
of  the  ftctierous  iK'nefactor,  Jose  Rosales,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  institution.  The  marble  (tedestal 
of  this  y)lendid  monument  is  decorated  by  the  sculptured  Krotip  depicting  a  sister  of  charity  ministering 
to  a  sutfering  woman.  Kottom;  One  of  the  two  annexes  of  the  hospital  which  flank  it  on  both  sides, 
one  iK'itig  for  male  ami  the  other  for  female  jiatients. 
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Photo  by  W.  V.  Alford. 


DKYINCJ  AND  SArKlNG  COFFEE  ON  A  I'LANTATION  IN  SALVADOK, 


El  Salvador’s  leadinKagriciiltiitaUTopiscofler.  a  iiroiliKt  whioh  forms  over  Ihree-foiirths  of  the  total  exports  of  the  country.  In  litUi  the  exiHirtsof  eolTeefrom  the  Hepiiblic  amounted 
to  3.'),7.ifi.7'2t>  kilos,  which  were  valued  at  ?<».:HS..i72.  .\motiK  other  valuable  products  of  the  country  arc  sucar  cane,  cotton,  cacao.  rublK'r,  indigo.  jH'aimts.  bananas,  tx'ans,  corn, 
flax,  hemji.  valiis,  and  all  kinds  of  vegclabtes.  while  in  the  elevated  sections  of  the  coutitry  wheat .  oats,  rye,  and  barley  arc  also  grown  to  some  extent. 
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is  l)y  no  moans  ontiroly  (‘ultivatod.  Altliough  it  is  the  most 
(hmsoly  popxilatod  nation  on  tlio  Wostorn  (’ontinonts  tlio  ])opulation 
has  boon  rated  as  liigh  as  ISO  persons  to  the  square  mile-  tliere  are 
still  groat  unpopulated  or  sparsely  popidated  stretches,  "riierc  are 
hold  mountain  sides,  rough  stretches  in  the  Pacific  coast  country, 
((xtensive  forested  areas  in  the  ('ordilleras  and  river  bottoms,  and 
uplands  where  few  persons  are  to  be  found.  The  j)opulation  is  about 
1  ,.‘10(), ()()().  It  is  certain  that  the  Kepublic  can,  and  some  day  will, 
support  millions  more  in  comfort.  And  yet  El  Salvador  is  only  140 
miles  long  and  60  miles  in  width.  How  deceptive  these  dimensions 
may  become  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  travels  within  the  Kepublic. 
One  could  travel  in  Salvador  for  months  and  discover  many  new  and 
interesting  features  each  day. 

It  would  be  (piite  surprising,  in  virtue  of  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
])eople,  if  it  wore  not  a  pleasure  to  travel  in  El  Salvador.  It  is;  and, 
incidentally,  the  hotels  are  usually  good  and  the  prices  moderate. 
Meat  is  cheaj),  for  cattle  are  plentiful  in  many  ])arts  of  the  Republic; 
chickens  are  always  to  be  had  ajid,  often,  turkeys.  Venison  is  by 
no  means  a  rarity.  Euless  one  exj)ects  to  stop  at  a  hotel,  he  need 
not  (ixpect  to  pay  for  his  meals,  however.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  hosts  would  be  offended  if  he  offered  to  do  so.  The  Indians 
are  as  hosj)itably  incliimnl  as  are  the  Salvadoreans,  though  they, 
of  course,  are  not  usually  able  to  extend  any  very  extensive  hospi¬ 
tality.  Yet  one  of  them  will  go  out  of  his  way  a  mile  to  show  you 
the  right  road. 

The  colorful  life  disclosed  by  a  journey  in  the  interior,  the  pictur- 
escpie  coloi-s  in  attire  favored  by  the  girls  ami  young  women,  the 
heavy  road  traflic  in  many  regions,  and  tlui  dis])atch  and  certainty 
with  which  agriculture  and  industry  is  conducted  finds  its  counter- 
])art  in  interest  in  the  dash  of  official  and  army  life  in  the  cities,  the 
many  social  pleasures,  excellent  (lovernment  institutions,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  enter])rises.  There  are  more  than  S.'S,!)!)!)  oflicei-s  and  men, 
including  reserve  forces,  in  the  army  of  El  Salvador.  Endoubtedh' 
the  army  training  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  training  school  for  officers  in 
San  Salvador,  produces  a  very  fine  type  of  young  men.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  Central  American  countries,  military  training  is  pat¬ 
terned  on  European  lines,  and  capable  instructors  have  been  engaged 
from  Europe.  The  young  men  study  chemistry,  physics, mathematics, 
and  applied  trades,  so  that  they  constitute  an  intelligent  addition 
to  the  country’s  industries.  They  are  also  given  physical  training 
and  training  in  the  handling  of  men,  artillery  maneuvers,  etc.  The 
commandantes  are  glad  to  have  visitoi-s  shown  through  the  barracks, 
which  arc  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  and  in  which  all  from  the 
commanding  officer  to  the  humblest  private  take  great  ])ride.  As  in 
Guatemala,  many  of  the  soldiei’s  are  Indians  who  make  hardy  and 


AT  THE  PORT  OF  ACAJI  TLA,  UEITBLir  OK  SALVADOK. 

A  view  of  tho  wharf  and  loading;  pier  of  the  principal  jiort  of  the  Republic.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  191ti  amounted  to  $17,428,370,  nearly 
$3,000,000  more  than  in  191.>.  The  exports  amounted  to  $ll,fi04,7.')l,  of  which  amount  collee  exjmrts  were  worth  over  $9,00ll,0IMl,  indigo  alxxit  $260,000, 
and  .sugar  over  $2'iS,600. 
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willing  soldiers,  rnifornis  for  llie  army  are  made  in  the  prisons. 
A  visit  to  a  military  barracks  is  always  a  pleasant  and  interesting 
experience. 

Ix'aving  Santa  Ana  we  journey  to  Sonsonate  on  tlie  way  to  Aca- 
jutla,  tlic  j)rincipal  seaport  of  Salvador.  Sonsonate  has  a  number 
of  important  manufactures,  and  railroad  shops  are  located  there. 
'I'lie  great  cathedral  of  Sonsonate  is  a  magniticent  specimen  of  Span¬ 
ish  ecclesiastical  architecture  rivaling  in  symmetry  and  massiveness 
the  finest  of  Philippine  cathedrals.  Sonsonate  is  the  center  of  an 
important  cattle  and  agriculture  district.  The  climate  is  much 
warmer  than  in  tlie  interior  highlands.  The  city  produces  cotton 
cloth,  boots  and  shoes,  mats,  baskets,  and  pottery.  It  has  a  goo<l 
hot(‘l  with  baths  where  visitors  may  stop.  The  railway,  which 
means  so  much  to  Sonsonate,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Republic,  was  opened  up  between  Sonsonate  and  Acajutla 
•15  veal’s  ago.  There  are  about  200  miles  of  railways  in  Salvador 
at  the  jiresent  time.  A  survey  of  the  mileagi'  contemjilated  includes 
the  following;  Salvador  frontier  to  Santa  Ana,  50;  Santa  Ana  to 
Ahuachapan,  27;  San  Salvador  to  Zatecoluca,  56;  to  connect  with 
Honduras,  about  20  miles.  A  line  through  Honduras  to  the  frontier 
of  Nicaragua  would  take  SS  miles;  the  line  from  Zacapa,  Guatemala, 
to  the  Salvador  frontier  will  require  55  miles  of  construction. 

History  has  cast  its  early  glamor  over  this  admirable  country. 
San  Salvador,  the  capitol,  was  founded  in  1528  by  Don  Jorge  de 
Alvarado  at  a  spot  near  the  present  site,  to  which  it  was  transferred 
1 1  years  later.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  many  evidences 
of  this  long-established  civilization — works  of  art,  carvings,  mural 
])aintings,  furniture,  and  rare  old  books.  For  centuries  the  sciences, 
including  astronomy,  have  been  diligently  jiursued  in  study  and  a 
high  cultural  standard  maintained.  In  earliest  Spanish  days  San 
Salvador  was  recognized  by  world  traveler’s  as  a  center  of  culture 
and  of  civilization  in  the  West.  Of  later  eventful  history  there  are 
many  reminders.  In  the  beautiful  Morazan  Park,  in  the  capitol, 
is  a  magnificent  e(|uestrian  statue  to  Gen.  Morazan,  the  last  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  American  Republic.  Here,  too,  is  the  beautiful 
Dueiias  Park,  so  named  for  the  famous  president,  with  its  monu¬ 
ment  to  liberty,  while  Barrios  Park  has  another  name  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  (’entral  America.  And  throughout  the  Republic  one 
will  find  memorials  of  those  whose  efforts  helped  to  found  this  lasting 
civilization. 

But  we  must  leave  Salvador,  country  of  magic  table-lands,  majes¬ 
tic  mountains,  crater  lakes,  fertile  fields,  beautiful  palm-bordered 
boulevards,  and  attractive  cities.  As  we  leave  the  long  wharf  at 
Acajutla,  with  our  friends  bidding  us  bon  voyage,  we  envy  those 
who  have  not  seen  Salvador  and  still  have  an  early  journey  in 
prospect. 


SOME,  ANDEAN  SULPHUR 
DEPOSITS' 

WllilJC  tlicro  is  scarcely  an  industry  of  any  kind  that  has 
not  heen  affected  l)y  the  <;rcat  world  war,  certain  indus¬ 
tries  have  heen  more  profoundly  alti'ical  than  others. 
We  liave  had  the.  internationalism  of  tlu^  mineral  indus¬ 
try  hrought  most  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  ev(>ry  nation,  rmhn- 
pre-war  conditions,  witli  unimpeded  barter  and  (‘.xchanjic*  betwcum 
nations  everywhen^,  no  country  realized  tlie  imp»*itance  of  tlie  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  mu'essary  supplies  of  raw  matiu'ials  within  its  own  Ixtund- 
ari(^s,  as  the  products  lacking  could  so  (‘asily  be  obtained  from  otlu'r 
count ri(^s.  'Phe  war.  howciver,  has  alte.red  these*  views,  and  now  tln^ 
nntst  (Uivied  nations  an*  thosii  wlntse  possessions  are  such  as  to  rend(*r 
th(*m  mainly  independ(*nt  of  all  oth(*rs.  In  the  compl(*x  charact(*r 
of  our  national  industri(*s  of  to-day  a  lonj;  list  of  e*conomic  minerals 
is  re<?ard(*d  as  <*ssential  to  practically  ev(*rv  civilized  country,  yet  no 
cenintry  happ(*ns  to  have*  within  its  territetry  weukable*  elepeesits  of 
all  the*se*  mate*rials:  he*ne*e*  the*  ne*e*ewsity  for  the'  impeertatieen  from  e>the*r 
peutions  e>f  the*  worlel  of  the'  snbstane*e's  whie*h  the'V  lae*k.  With  the* 
impreeveme'Hts  in  the*  me*tallur{>;ie*al  iinel  nnmufae'turinfi  inelustrie*s 
m  iny  new  mine'rals  of  limite'el  elistribution  have'  bee'ii  utilizeel,  anel 
the*  international  e*harae*te'r  eef  the  mineual  inelustrv  has  <'re»wn  apace*. 

'Phe'  war  inste*ael  e»f  le*sse'nin{i;  the*  international  e'.\e*han<je*  etf  e*ertain 
mine'i'id  |)re>elue*ts  has  in  many  e*ase*s  maele  sue*h  barter  even  me>re' 
impe*riitive'.  Meeelern  warfare',  with  the*  e*mple)yme*nt  e>f  implements 
etf  the'  t;re*ate'st  pive-isietn  petssible*.  has  e-alleel  fetr  the  use  etf  many  min¬ 
e'rals  whie-h  etnly  a  fe*w  e*etuntrie*s  petsse*ss  in  e*e-etnetmie*  ejuantitie's. 
'Phe'se  mine'rals  luive  mtw  re*ce*ive*el  the*  ele*sionatie)n  etf  “war  minerals." 
'Phe*y  ine-biele*  a  numbe*r  etf  eliffe*re*nt  pretelucts  anel  eti  ijjinate  in  nnmy 
elifferent  parts  etf  the  {jletbe.  ('Idle'  in  its  |)e)sse'ssietn  etf  the*  e*netrmetus 
elepetsits  etf  setelium  idtrate  is  pretbably  the*  metst  envieel  etf  all  natietns 
etn  ae-e-etunt  etf  the  use*  etf  this  substane-e*  in  the*  manidae-ture*  etf  exjtlet- 
sive*s.  The  man>;ane*se'  etre*s  etf  IJrazil.  the  nie-ke*l  elepetsits  etf  ('anaehi. 
the*  firaphite  etf  ('e*.yletn.  furnish  etther  illustratietns  etf  war  minerals 
e'ssential  in  the  manufae-ture*  etf  muintietns,  but  re'strie-teel  in  the*ir 
mitund  elistributietn  tet  etnly  .-i  Je'W  e-etnntrie*s.  In  this  same  e-ate'^etry 
sidphur  is  always  ine-lueleel;  anel  intere'ste*el  pe*etple*  have*,  in  a  way, 
been  takiii"  an  inventory  etf  the  sulphur  re'seture-e*s  etf  the  wetrlel.  At 
sue-h  a  time',  there'fetre,  ii  state*me*nt  etf  the*  extensive  snpplie*s  etf  this 
use*ful  mineral  eetntaine'el  in  certain  se*e*tietns  etf  the*  Anele*s  se*e'ms 
e'spe*e-ially  appretpriate. 

I  liv  ltiMij;»iiiiii  l,(“  liov  .Mille'r  .lenl  T.  Siin;('w;ili|.  jr 
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|)|H'r:  The  summit  of  Moimt  Oloa,  elevation  is.4yy  feet.  Sulphur  is  worked  in  many  plaees  pnu'tieally 
to  the  to()  of  the  mountain.  Lower:  Solfatara  on  a  sIo|H‘  of  Mount  Tacora.  The  sulphurous  fumes 
are  depositing  sulphur  in  the  ereviees  of  the  roeks. 
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Sulphur  is  nu  clcnuMit  which  exists  in  nature  both  in  the  free  state 
and  in  eomhination  with  various  other  elements.  In  the  free  con¬ 
dition  it  constitutes  the  well-known  honey  yellow  mineral  hearinj; 
the  same  name  as  the  element,  while  in  its  combined  condition  it  is 
an  essential  |)art  of  tlie  extensive  groups  of  sulphides  and  sulphates, 
as  well  as  many  other  compounds.  In  the  combined  form  sulphur  is 
world-wide  in  its  distribution,  as  sulphide  and  sulphate  minerals 
are  common  in  the  rocks  and  soils,  while  more  complex  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds  enter  into  the  constitution  of  almost  all  living  organisms,  hotli 
|)lants  and  animals. 

Sulpluir  and  some  sulphur  com|)ounds  have  widespread  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  industries  in  the  manufacture  of  exjdosives,  commercial 
fertilizers,  medicines,  rubber  articles,  etc.  In  .some  of  these  uses 
sulphuric  acid  is  the  desired  material,  while  in  others  it  is  the  iiativti 
sulphur  alone  which  is  utilized.  While  sulphuric  acid  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  sulphitles.  thus  far  no  commercial  sulphur  has  been 
separated  from  such  c(»mpounds.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  sulj)huric  acid 
can  he  obtained  readily  from  native  sulphur;  hence  the  added 
importance  of  extensive  deposits  of  free  sulphur  wherever  found. 

Although  sulpluir  was  recognized  and  used  in  various  ways  at  an 
early  date,  not  until  the  invention  of  gunpowder  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  fourteentli  century  was  there  any  considerable  demand  for  it. 

At  fiiNt  local  supplies  in  the  various  countries  seem  to  have  beem 
sufficient,  but  eventually  these  jiroved  to  he  inadecpiate  and  the  rich 
sulphur  deposits  of  Sicily  were  levied  upon.  For  more  than  .‘lOb 
j'eai-s  the  Sicilian  sulphur  deposits  furnished  about  9.5  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  supjdy,  and  the  industry  was  one  of  the  most  im|)ortanl 
ones  of  that  island.  In  lOtKl,  however,  the  sulphur  mines  of  Loui¬ 
siana  began  their  production  and  soon  attained  a  position  wheie 
they  could  control  the  world’s  sulphur  market.  Since  then  the  pro- 
])ortion  obtained  from  Sicily  lias  fallen  to  less  than  50  per  cent  and 
will  probably  fall  even  lower.  In  fact,  it  might  he  possible  for  the 
sulphur  produceis  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  price  of  sulphur 
to  a  degree  that  would  result  in  the  closing  of  practically  all  other 
sulphur  workings.  That  this  will  not  be  done,  however,  is  evident, 
and  sidphur  will  continue  to  be  produced  with  profit  in  many  other 
countries. 

While  fii-st  Sicily,  and,  at  present,  the  Ihiited  States  and  Sicily  to¬ 
gether,  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  sulphur  required  in  the  woi'ld’s 
industries,  other  countries  continue  to  produce  sulphur  for  their  own 
uses  and  even  for  export  to  foreign  countries.  Among  these,  Italy 
(excluding  Sicily)  and  Japan  are  the  most  important.  Mexico, 
UhiJe,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Iceland,  and  Xew  Zealand  are  other  countries 
where  sulphur  occui’s  and  is  worked  in  limited  amounts. 

Free  sulphur  in  nature  has  been  formed  in  several  different 
ways.  (1)  The  decomposition  of  metallic  sulphides,  sucli  as  jnrite. 
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wlioii  exposed  to  (he  air,  yields  small  crystals  of  sulphur,  hut  sucli 
occurrences  are  of  no  economic  importance.  (2)  Some  mineral 
s|)rings  containing  hydrogen-sulphide  gas  in  solution  precipitate 
native  sulphur  near  their  vents;  hut  these  dejmsits.  xvhile  inter¬ 
esting  and  usually  beautiful  sights,  are  not  important  commerci¬ 
ally.  (.■})  In  (he  gulf  coast  region  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  low  mounds 
or  domes  hav(>  been  found  to  have  cores  of  rock  salt  and  stdphur 
supposedly  formed  by  precipitation  from  ascending  su|)ersatu rated 
solutions  given  off  from  some  d(*e|)ly  buried  igmauis  intrusive. 
'Phe  domes  an'  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  tlu'  uplifting  of  (he 
overlying  strata  as  the  minerals  crystallized  out  of  solution.  These 
furnish  j)ractically  the  ('utire  sulphur  production  of  the  Tnited 
States,  hut  such  occurrences  have  not  been  recognized  elsewhere. 
(4)  Sidphur  found  in  association  with  bituminous  gypsum,  lime¬ 
stones,  and  other  sedimentary  de|)osits  an'  accounted  foi-  by  the 
action  of  certain  bacteria  which  lived  in  the  waters  of  inclosed 
lagoons  and  decomposed  the  sidphates  in  solution,  resulting  in 
the  deposition  of  free'  sulphur.  The  rich  Sicilian  deposits  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  way.  in)  Tlie  solfatara  type  of  sulphur  deposits  is  the 
most  widespread  and  is  represc'iited  in  regions  of  active  or  recent  vol¬ 
canoes  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  sul|)hur  is  mainly  formed 
through  the  incomplete  oxidation  of  hydrogen-sulpliide  gas  given 
off  in  large  (piantitit's  by  many  volcanoes  in  their  last  stages  of 
activity  and  ])erhaj)s  ))artially  by  the  chemical  action  resulting 
from  the  mixing  of  hydrogen-sulj)hide  and  sulphur-dioxide  gases. 
It  is  to  this  class  that  the  sidphur  deposits  of  ('bile  belong,  as  well 
as  tlios<'  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  Mexico.  Japan,  Iceland,  Xew  Zealand, 
etc.  While  less  important  commercially  than  the  sedimentary  de- 
|)osits,  such  as  occur  in  Sicily,  or  the  dome  deposits  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  yet  the  solfataric  type  of  sulphur  occurrence  includes 
enormous  tleposits  of  this  useful  mineral  that  are  gradually  being 
developed. 

In  the  Cordilleras  of  the  section  hereafter  described  are  numerous 
volcanic  peaks  rising  far  above  the  surrounding  country.  'Phey  are 
composed  of  volcanic  materials  of  different  kinds,  layers  of  lava  flows 
alternating  with  beds  of  pumice,  tuff,  and  volcanic  ashes.  Many 
of  them  still  retain  well-preserved  craters  with  fumaroles  and  hot 
mineral  springs  along  their  flanks.  Whether  these  volcanoes  are 
extinct  or  oidy  dormant  is  conjectural,  hut  none  of  them  has  been 
in  active  eruption  within  recent  yeais.  Lava  flows,  which  have 
undergone  x'ery  little  alteration,  furnish  indications  of  the  relatively 
short  period  of  quiescence.  Their  summits  are  from  1.5,000  to  20,000 
h'et  above  sea  level,  and  it  is  on  their  slo|)es  and  within  the  cratei-s 
of  these  volcanoes  that  the  sulphur  deposits  are  found. 


Pliutosraphs  by  Rcnianiin  T^o  Hoy  Miller. 


■ry  m-tivc  solfiitara  near  the  .'luniniit  of  .Mount  Ollauue.  Lower:  One  of  the  slo 
oilague.  showiiiB  the  sulphur  in  hacs  ready  for  hauling  to  the  railroad  .station. 
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Owinj'  to  iho  inuccossihility  of  tlio  sulpliur-beariiig  inouiitaiiis, 
occurring  as  they  do  in  tho  higlicst  ])ortions  of  the  ('ordilloras  and 
remote  from  the  centers  of  ])o])ulation.  exact  information  concern¬ 
ing  most  of  them  is  not  available,  and  only  the  richest  and  most 
accessible  ones  have  been  ex|)loited. 

'riie  'Pacora  district,  of  Tacna,  is  the  most  important  (tf  all  tlie 
sulphur  regi(»ns,  from  the  standpoint  of  production.  In  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Tara])aca  tho  cliief  de))osits  are  in  tlie  nortlieastern  part  of 
tlie  Province  in  latitude  1!)°  south.  In  the  Province  of  Antofa¬ 
gasta  sulphur  deposits  have  been  worked  in  several  places,  both  to 
tlie  north  and  to  tho  south  of  Ollagiie,  adjacent  to  the  line  of  tlie 
Antofagasta  and  Bolivian  Railroad,  and  also  close  to  tlie  Argentina 
border  directly  east  of  Taltal.  The  best  known  deposits  of  the 
Province  of  Atacama  are  those  of  the  (hrro  Azufre  (.'),()S()  meters), 
located  close  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  m  latitude  ‘27" 
1(S'  south.  The  Toro  sulpliur  mines  in  latitude  ‘29°  .50'  south  and 
also  near  the  Argentina  border  are  the  best  known  ones  of  the 
Province  of  Coijuimbo. 

The  above-mentioned  localities  are  by  no’  means  the  only  places 
whore  sulphur  deposits  occur;  but  they  comprise  the  principal  dis¬ 
tricts  where,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  profitable  to  work 
the  deposits.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  further  ex|)loration  will 
reveal  the  presence  of  many  more  equally  rich  deposits. 

'riu'  sulphur  industry  of  ('hile  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
nitrate  workings  about  100  years  ago,  as  the  sulphur  re(|uired  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  blasting  powder  needed  to  break  up  the  nitrate 
ground  has  been  supplied  from  the  native  sulphur  deposits  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nitrate  industry.  Those  deposits  lying  directly 
east  of  the  nitrate  fields  and  closest  at  baud  have  been  the  ones 
worked  to  supply  the  necessary  sulphur  which  was  taken  to  the 
nitrate  oficinas  on  the  backs  of  jiack  mules.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  powder  used  in  the  silver  mines  of  northern  Chile  in  the  early 
history  of  the  mining  industry  was  also  made  from  (Miilean  sulphur, 
while,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  railroads,  some  sulphur  was 
hauled  to  the  seaports  for  shipment  to  the  vineyard  sections  of 
central  Chile. 

The  building  of  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivian  Railroad  and  later 
the  Arica-La  Paz  Railroad,  both  of  which  pass  near  impoitant 
sulphur  deposits,  stimulated  the  sulphur  industry  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done,  and  has  made  it  jiossible  within  recent  yeais  to  meet  the 
country's  need  without  importing  any  sulphur  from  foreign  countries. 
The  chief  uses  of  sulphur  in  (Idle  are  in  the  manufacture  of  black 
blasting  powder  required  in  the  nitrate  workings  and  for  use  in  the 
flourishing  vineyards  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  country. 
With  the  increase  of  the  sulphur  industry,  as  there  is  (*very  indication 
it  will  increase,  foreign  markets  must  be  sought. 
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SOME  ANI)E.\N  sri.PHI  R  nKPOSITS. 

l  p|)er:  A  sulphur  reliiuii);  plant  on  a  slope  of  Mount  Tacora.  Lower:  Llamas  loaded  with  yareUi  al 
a  sulphur  refining  establishment  on  .Mount  Tacora.  Yareta,  practically  the  only  fuel  used,  is  a  plant 
Ixtlonging  to  the  genus  Azortlla.  It  grows  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  mo'untains  lip  to  16.000  feet  above 
sea  level.  After  In'ing  detached  from  the  rocks  it  is  piled  up  to  dry  for  a  short  time  liefore  lieing  used. 
On  account  of  a  large  amount  of  resinous  material  it  bums  readily. 
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TIk'  writers  visited  the  priiieipal  workings  in  tlie  Taeoni  and  Ollagiie 
distriets,  where  tlie  largest  producing  tnines  are  located.  Tlie  descrip¬ 
tions  which  follow  ai'('  of  thes(‘  two  districts. 

'Phe  Tacora  sulphur  de|)osits  are  located  in  Mount  'Pacora  and 
Mount  ('huphiuina,  about  1)  miles  from  Ancara,  tin*  nearest  station 
on  th('  Arica-La  Paz  Railroad.  The  station  of  Ancara  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  about  Id.oOO  f(*('t.  while  tin*  summit  of  Mount  'Pacora  is 
almost  20,000  feet  above  sea  levcd.  Mount  (Miupiciuiha  is  not  quite 
so  high. 

Tlie  mountains  are  compo.sial  of  amh'site  lavas,  tuffs,  and  ashes. 
'Phe  sulphur  deposits  are  found  at  many  places  on  the  slopes  of  these 
two  mountains,  practically  to  their  summits,  although  the  largest 
deposits  thus  far  devcdoped  are  about  Hi, 000  to  17,000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  in  or  close  to  the  saddle  that  connects  the  two  mountains. 
Although  the  climate  is  semiarid,  ('iiough  snow  collects  during  the 
winter  months  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  working  of  some  of  the 
sulphur  deposits.  One  of  the  best  deposits  of  Mount  t’hupiquina 
can  only  he  worked  about  three  months  of  the  year. 

Solfataras  are  present  in  many  of  the  places  where  the  sulphur 
Orem’S,  and  the  ileposits  an*  still  in  jirocess  of  formation.  Steam, 
hydrogi'n-sulphide,  sul|)hur-dio.\ide.  and  other  gases  are  being  given 
off  in  many  places.  In  some  of  the  solfataras  the  noise  of  tlie  escap¬ 
ing  gases  can  he  lu'ard  to  a  considerable  distance,  while  even  where 
the  gasi's  can  not  la*  readily  detected  they  may  still  he  given  off  in 
small  amounts  from  the  loose  cavernous  rocks,  so  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
work  the  deposits  by  shafts  or  deep  pits  on  account  of  the  gases 
collecting  in  them.  Miners  have  been  asphyxiated  in  even  shallow 
opc'iiings  where  tlu'  wind  has  not  been  able  to  blow  the  sul|)hurous 
fumes  away.  Hot  springs  with  highly  charged  mineral  watei’s  are 
lireseiit  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Tacora  and  furnish  the  name 
“Aguas  ('alientes,”  where  one  of  the  companies  has  its  refining 
establishment. 

'Ph(‘  sulphur,  formed  by  the  precipitation  from  the  sulphurous 
gases  of  the  solfataras,  occurs  in  irregular  jiatches  of  variable  size 
on  the  sides  of  tlu'  mountain.  In  some  cases  these  yellow  spots  on  the 
mountains  can  lx*  seen  several  miles  away  and  jiresent  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance.  The  sulphur,  in  crystalline  form,  occurs  mainly  as 
cavity  fillings  in  the  fragmental  and  vesictilar  volcanic  materials 
near  tlx*  surface*.  In  some  plac(*s,  wh(*r(*  large*  masse*s  e)f  prae’tically 
pure*  sulphur  several  fe*et  in  diame*te*r  are*  fenmel.  it  se'e*ms  that  seune* 
e)f  the*  rock  minerals  have  bee*n  remeeveel  by  the*  elissedving  actieen  e>f 
the  steam  anel  other  gases  and  suljdnir  elepe)site*d  in  their  steael.  All 
e)f  the  reee’k  minerals  have  been  greatly  altereel,  ])articularl\'  the 
f(*ldspars,  see  that  the  rock  fragments  can  be*  crumbleel  in  the  fingers. 
How  eU'e])  the  eleposits  extenel  has  not  be*en  eletermineel,  hut  infeerma- 
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••ompaiiy  oporates  iloposits  lo<  al(“(l  high  up  on  Mount  ('liupi(|uiAa  and  a  r(‘fiinn>:  plant  at  Cliisllnma,  alxait  :i  tnilos  from  the  railroad.  Tlio  “caliclic  '  i.s 
sti'i'pc.sl  part  of  lhi'"monnlain.  alx)nl  half  Ihf  di.stamc  to  the  oficina.  by  an  aerial  tram  :l  miles  lout:,  and  the  remainint!  distatiee  oti  the  h  i -ks  of  llatn 
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(i<m  ol)tiiiii('(l  indicates  a  maximum  depth  of  oO  to  To  feel  of  work¬ 
able  mat(‘rial.  The  depth  is  as  irrejjular  and  variable  as  the  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  rock  with  tin*  eoutaiued  sul|)luir  is  U'rrned  ‘•ealielu'.”  while 
tlie  rock  fra^uuMits  themselves  are  called  ‘‘eoslra.  '  the  sauu'  tennis 
useel  in  llu*  nitrate  fields  but  with  sonu'what  diffe'i’enit  nsajie.  riie 
'‘ealielu*'’  worked  varied  in  sulphur  content  up  to  practically  pure 
sulphur.  Under  present  conditions  it  does  not  pay  to  save  any 
of  tin*  “ealiehe”  eontaininj;  less  than  60  per  ec'iit  sul|)bnr. 

'riu*  (h'posits  thus  far  workc'd  wen*  located  by  tin*  sulphur  ob- 
serv(*d  at  the  surface,  but  h(*re  and  there  the  operations  have*  b(*(*n 
eontimu*d  beneath  a  eoverinjjj  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  talus,  whieb 
leads  oiu*  to  believe  in  tin*  probable  presence  of  olh(*r  d(*posils  not 
y(*l  discovered. 

Tin*  "ealiehe"  is  almost  everywhere  easily  oblaim*d  b(*eause  of 
the  soft  friable  eharaeter  of  the  sulphur  as  well  as  tin*  decomposed 
rock  fra"nu*nts.  ('rowbais,  picks,  and  shov(*ls  an*  tin*  only  tools 
needed.  Oeeasionally  a  little  hlastinj;  is  dom*  to  loosi*n  the  rock. 

The  usual  metluul  is  to  diji  shallow.  irn*‘;ular  holes  in  thos(*  plae(*s 
when*  the  "ealielu*"  is  richest  with  no  att(*m|)t  to  work  the  dept*sit 
systematically.  One  company  is  workiiifi  tlu*  entire  deposit  in  a 
series  of  b(*nehes.  which  has  tlu*  advantajie  of  obtaininjj  all  available* 
material,  but  as  about  two-thirds  of  tlu*  "ealiehe  "  du"  in  this  maniu*!' 
is  discarded  as  too  low  in  sidphur  content  the  advantages  are  lar<i(*ly 
offset. 

The  ‘‘ealiehe'’  du<;  in  some  of  tlu*  operations  is  almost  too  hot  to 
be  handl(*d  by  the  m(*n.  and  it  is  said  that  their  hands  frequently 
b(*eome  sore  on  account  of  tlu*  corrosive  action  of  tlu*  hot  gases  still 
escaping.  The  workers  are  almost  entir{*ly  Aymara  Indians  from 
Bolivia  and,  coming  without  their  families,  seldom  remain  mon* 
than  a  f<*w  months. 

Where  the  sulphur  deposits  are  far  down  on  the  slo|)es  of  tlu* 
mountains,  the  refining  plants,  or  ofi(*inas,  an*  located  close  by.  but 
in  other  eases  the  "ealielu*"  is  transported  on  tlu*  backs  of  llamas  or 
by  means  of  aerial  trams  to  tlu*  ofieinas. 

At  tlu*  ofieiiva  two  methods  an*  employed  to  separate  tlu*  sulphni’ 
from  the  rock.  The  oldest  method  and  om*  now  s(*ldom  (*mploy(*d 
is  by  calderas,  while  the  modern  method  is  in  n*torts. 

'Fhe  calderas  are  larg(*  iron  vessels  holding  alunit  'Jo  tons  of 
‘‘ealielu*.”  A  strong  lire  bem*ath  the  caldera  for  about  4S  hours 
m(*lts  the  sulphur,  which  is  then  run  into  shallow  rectangular  stoiu* 
basins  to  cool.  As  tlu*  mass  cools  it  separates  into  thr(*e  W(*ll-defined 
layers.  Tlu*  top  layer,  which  is  deci(h*dly  vesicular,  contains  sulphur 
with  many  impurities,  such  as  V(*rv  fine  piee(*s  of  tlu*  volcanic  ash  or 
W(*ath(*red  rock  fragnu*nts.  d'lu*  middle*  lay(*r  is  almost  |)nr(*  sulphur. 
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wliil(‘  tlu'  liiy(*r  is  iiiaiiily  rock  fragments  with  some  sulphur. 

After  cooling  the  mass  is  hrokeii  ami  (he  sulpliur  layer  sc'paratetl  from 
the  impure  hottom  ami  u|)per  layers  called  “horra.’’  'I'he  horra  is 
then  remelted  and  tlu*  resulting  horra  again  melted.  On  an  average 
.')(»()  |)oun(ls  of  t)0  p(>r  e(*nt  sulphur  “ealiehe'’  should  yield  about  100 
pounds  on  tlie  lirst  melt,  Oo  pounds  on  the  second,  and  8.5  pounds  on 
tin*  third,  or  a  total  recovery  of  G6i|  per  cent.  Hence  the  loss  is  gn*at, 
while  the  cost  of  fuel  is  also  excessive. 

In  the  retort  nu'thod  tlu*  sulphur  is  separated  from  the  rock 
impurities  hy  suhlimation.  At  Aguas  Calientes  the  retorts  an*  of 
iron  with  a  Hat  base*  and  oval  top.  They  an*  8.80  meters  long, 
1.S.5  m(*ters  wide,  and  O.NO  m(*ter  high  and  hold  each  about  1,200 
pounds  of  “ealiehe.”  Above*  the  I'etorts  an*  hopp(*rs  where  the 
“ealiclu*"  is  first  put  and  wh(*n*  it  partially  m(*lts  before  being  dropp(*d 
iido  the  retorts,  which  are  eharg(*d  four  times  a  day.  The  refuse 
from  tlu*  r(*torts  is  scraped  out  and  carted  away.  The  retorts  are  eon- 
neet(*d  at  tlu*  end  farthest  from  the  lire,  which  is  beneath  them,  by 
means  of  pipes  with  air-tight  stone-collecting  chamb(*rs  12  meters 
long,  8  nu*t(*rs  wide,  and  4  meters  high.  Th(*s(*  are  opened  once  a 
week  and  yi(*ld  about  ef|ual  parts  of  granulat(*tl  sulj)hur  and  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Tlu*  granulated  variety  consists  of  tlu*  material  which 
has  passed  into  tlu*  molten  condition  as  it  cooled  and  is  n(*ar  the 
(*ntrance  to  the  chamber,  while  tlu*  flowers  of  sidphur  collect  on  the 
c(*iling,  walls,  and  floors  of  tlu*  cooler  portions.  Each  chamber  is 
supposed  to  produce  about  GO, 000  jrounds  a  month. 

The  fuel  us(*d  in  the  Tacora  region  is  entirely  “yareta,”  a  plant 
lu'longing  to  the  g(*nus  Azorella.  It  grows  on  the  rocky  slopes  of 
tlu*  mountains  up  to  IG.OOO  feet  above  sea  level.  In  general  shape 
it  sugg(*sts  heads  of  coral  growing  upon  and  conforming  to  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  rocks.  Sonu*  of  the  masses  are  as  much  as  4  feet  in 
diam(*ter  and  I  J  f(*(*t  thick.  Aft(*r  being  (h*taclu*d  from  the  rocks 
it  is  piled  up  to  dry  for  a  short  time  before  b(*ing  used.  On  account 
of  a  large  amount  of  r(*sinous  material  it  burns  readily. 

Without  tlu*  llama  tlu*  sulphur  deposits  could  scarcely  he  worked 
with  profit.  'Pheie  is  sudicieiit  coarse  grass  and  moss  for  these  ani¬ 
mals  but  not  enough  for  mules  or  horses,  and  on  tlu*  backs  of  llamas 
the  “caliche”  and  yareta,  as  well  as  all  supplies  of  food,  are  carried 
t<»  the  oficinas  and  tlu*  r(*fined  sulphur  taken  to  the  railroad  at 
Ancara  or  iruma|)alca. 

The  cpiantity  of  sulphur  available  in  (he  Tacora  region  has  not 
been  determined;  but  it  is  certainly  large,  and  the  production  can 
be  greatly  increased.  Whether  this  is  done  or  not  will  no  doubt 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  whether  it  is  able  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  with  the  sulphur  from  the  I’nited  States  and  Japan.  The 
outlook  is  promising.  Some  of  the  people  inler(*sted  in  the  district 
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AntofiiKasta  is  ono  of  (he  ehief  |)orts  w  hence  sulphur  is  shipped  to  many  i)arts  of  the  worl<i.  The  bulk  of  the  sulphur  of  this  district  comes  from  Mount  Ollayue  and  Mount  ( (lea, 
ulthoutth  numerous  other  volcanic  mottntaiits  in  the  vtctnity  contain  sttiphttr.  atnonK  them  txdntr  Mottnt  Untpittttttya,  Mottnt  Anca  Qttelicha,  and  Cerro  Jardin,  while  fat  ther 
to  the  sottth  is  Mottnt  San  I’edro. 
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are  lookinji;  for  Xortli  American  capital  to  properly  <l(*velop  the 
ref'ion. 

Four  companies  own  (le|)osils  ami  rclinim;  cstaldislnncnls  in  llie 
Tacora  district.  Mnecke  A  ('o.  operate  deposits  located  ln<i;li  np 
on  Mount  (''hui)i(juina  and  a  reliniiifi  plant  at  ('hislluma  about  d 
miles  from  the  railroad,  d'he  “caliche”  is  hroufjht  down  the  steepest 
part  of  the  mountain,  about  half  the  distance  to  the  olicina,  by  an 
aerial  tram  d  miles  Ion*;,  and  the  remaininji  distance  on  the  backs 
of  llamas. 

The  Empresa  de  Azufre  operates  mines  and  an  (dicina  on  the 
north  slope  of  Mount  Tacora  and  another  olicina  at  A>;uas  C’alientes. 
The  relined  sulphur  is  taken  by  llamas  to  Ihima|)alca  for  shipment. 

'File  ('oinpania  Azufrera  operates  mines  on  the  west  side  of  Mount 
'Facora  and  also  on  Mount  ('hupi<]uina.  The  ‘‘caliche”  is  taken  to 
Ancara  Station,  where  the  olicina  is  located. 

Espada  Ilermanos  own  a  deposit  on  Mount  'Facora  and  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  were  en<;aji;ed  in  the  construction  of  a  relininj? 
plant  at  Villa  Industrial  on  the  railroad  between  Ancara  and  lluma- 
palca.  'Fhey  were  also  building  a  narrow-puij^e  railroad  line  about 
i:i  miles  in  len<;th  to  connect  the  mine  and  the  olicina. 

Alouj;  the  main  line  of  the  Antofajjasta  and  Bolivian  Railroad 
as  it  passes  tliroujjh  the  ('ordilleras  and  also  alonjf  the  ('ollahuasi 
branch  are  a  number  of  sidphur  deposits  that  have  been  worked 
from  time  to  time.  So  far  as  known  no  establishments  for  the  relin¬ 
ing  of  the  sulphur  have  ever  been  built  in  this  region.  'Flu*  produc¬ 
tion,  which  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  'Facora  district,  consists 
entirely  of  the  richest  portions  of  tin*  “caliche,”  which  aie  sorted 
out  by  hand  and  shipped  without  relining. 

'Fhe  Imlk  of  the  sidphur  of  this  district  comes  from  Mount  Ollague 
and  Mount  Olca.  Numerous  other  volcanic  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
contain  sulphur,  among  which  are  Mount  rruputunga.  Mount  Anca 
Quelicha,  and  ('erro  dardin,  while  further  to  the  south  is  Moutd  San 
Pedro.  'I'lie  writers  visited  the  workings  of  Mount  Ollagiie  and 
Mount  Olca,  which  will  be  de.scribed.  We  were  unable  to  obtain 
much  information  concerning  the  deposits  on  other  mountains. 

Mount  Ollagiie  is  a  beautilul  symmetrical  mountain  about  I!), 000 
feet  high,  alunit  10  miles  south  of  Ollague  Station.  It  contains 
jirobabh’ the  largest  and  most  active  fumarole  of  any  of  the  volcanoes 
mentioned.  'Fhe  column  ol  steam  and  sulphurous  gases  from  this 
fumarole,  located  some  distance  below  the  summit,  can  be  seen  at 
a  distance  of  .'10  miles  on  a  clear  day. 

Large  areas  of  suljdiur  deposits  aie  visible  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain,  ivhile  undoubtedly  others  exist  beneath  a  covering 
of  talus.  'Fhe  most  extensive  sulphur  area  lies  on  the  southwest 
slojie  of  the  mountain  not  far  below  the  giant  fumarole.  'Fhe  dimeti- 
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sions  of  this  deposit  arc  said  h}'  tlie  owner  to  be  d,000  meters  long 
and  l-hSOO  meters  wide,  with  an  average  tldckness  of  2  meters.  Some 
work  is  l)eing  done  in  tliis  district  by  a  company  that  digs  small 
holes  in  the  richest  portions.  Only  those  pieces  of  “caliche”  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  90  per  cent  sulphur  are  taken,  while  the  remainder 
is  thrown  aside  as  waste.  The  sulphur  is  put  in  bags  and  carried 
on  the  backs  of  llamas  to  Ollagiie  Station  for  shipment  to  Antofagasta. 

The  Mount  Ollagiie  deposits  are  of  high  grade  and  seem  to  be 
sulhcienth'  e.vtensive  to  warrant  the  (construction  of  an  aerial  tram 
to  take  the  “caliche”  down  the  mountain,  where  a  refining  plant 
could  be  built.  Yareta  or  tacjuia  (the  dung  of  the  llama)  could  be 
obtained  for  fuel. 

Mount  Olca,  with  an  altitude  of  18,380  feet,  lies  about  ot  miles 
northeast  of  Yuma,  a  station  on  the  Collahuasi  branch  of  the  Anto¬ 
fagasta  and  Bolivian  Railroad.  The  mouMtain  is  composed  of  various 
kinds  of  lava  and  fragmental  volcanic  materials  with  a  well-preserved 
crater  at  the  summit  about  1,200  feet  long,  300  feet  wide,  and  150 
feet  deep.  The  only  solfataras  observed  are  on  one  side  of  the 
crater. 

All  of  the  sulphur  deposits  are  near  the  sumit  of  the  mountain, 
where  four  companies  are  at  work,  all  of  them  on  a  small  scale. 
The  occurrence  of  the  sulphur  is  as  at  Tacora,  except  that  there 
are  much  larger  masses  of  practically  pure  sulphur. 

The  ('ompania  Olca  Michincha  is  working  in  a  deposit  that  is 
visible  as  a  contimious  yellow  band  from  25  to  50  feet  wide  extending 
for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  It  seems  to  have  an  average  depth 
of  about  25  feet.  \Mien  visited  an  adit  had  been  run  into  the  deposit 
to  a  distance  of  about  20  feet,  where  a  chamber  18  feet  in  diameter 
had  been  excavated  in  almost  pure  sulphur.  A  narrow  passageway 
led  to  another  similar  chamber  about  10  feet  below.  Few  sights 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  opening  with  all  sides  covered  with 
beautiful  s])arkling  sulphur  crystals. 

In  working  the  deposit  the  material  is  dug  out  by  means  of  picks 
and  shovels  and  sorted  into  three  ])iles.  The  ground  containing  less 
than  70  per  cent  sxdphur  is  thrown  aside  as  waste;  the  70  to  90  per 
cent  grade  is  put  into  a  pile  for  possibly  later  use;  and  the  90  per 
cent  material  is  put  in  bags  and  carried  down  to  the  raUroad.  Natu¬ 
rally  only  the  richest  portions  of  the  deposit  have  been  worked  as 
yet,  but  these  seem  to  contain  material  averaging  nearly  80  per 
cent  sulphur.  The  deposit  on  account  of  its  high  grade  should  be 
worked  on  a  larger  scale  with  proper  ecjuipment  for  transportation 
and  reiining. 

The  other  three  companies  have  done  little  more  than  to  dig 
exploratory  holes  in  various  parts  of  their  properties  but  have  dis¬ 
covered  some  promising  pockets  of  high-grade  “caliche.” 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
TRADE  AS  AFFECTED  BY 
THE  WAR 

IMMEDIATELY  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  there 
oceurred  a  paralysis  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  and  in  particular  of  South  America,  much  greater 
than  that  affecting  the  trade  of  other  neutral  countries.  In  a 
measure  it  was  com])arahle  for  a  time  to  the  complete  paralysis 
that  grip])ed  the  trade  of  Germany  and  its  allies.  A  number  of  causes 
contributed  to  this  result,  but  in  the  main  they  are  all  attributable 
to  the  general  paralyzing  effect  of  war  felt  by  all  countries,  but  which 
in  South  America  operated  under  pccidiarly  unfavorable  conditions. 
'Fhe  geographical  isolation  of  South  America,  a  certain  hardness  and 
want  of  lle.xibility  in  trade  financing,  the  lack  of  accumulated  and 
liquid  capital  and  the  consequentially  dependent  financial  position  of 
the  countries  added  to  the  menace  of  the  German  raiding  ships  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  made  the  condition  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  and 
far  into  1915  more  serious  therethanintheFnited  States  and  the  Eiiro- 
pi^an  neutral  countries.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  the  German 
])ro])aganda  ami  sj)y  bureaus  and  agimcies,  whieh,  as  it  maybe  remem¬ 
bered,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  devoted  not  alittle  of  theirenergies 
toward  producing  in  neutral  countries  panic  conditions  in  finance  and 
trade.  The  attempts  which  so  signally  failed  in  the  United  States  to 
r(*duce  the  gold  reserve  through  iiuhicing  pro-Germans  aiul  pacifists  to 
withdraw  gold  from  banking  and  savings  institutions,  to  hoard  food 
and  other  war  supplies,  and  to  secure  control  of  manufacturing 
plants  which  might  pro(hic('  war  material  for  France  and  England 
did  not  fail  to  the  same  e.xtent  in  South  America.  Large  stocks 
of  grain  were  bought  and  kept  off  the  market  by  Germans,  German 
traders  ceased  importing  and  exporting  even  to  the  extent  of  injur¬ 
ing  their  own  business,  and  they  withdrew  gold  and  called  in 
credits  as  fuUy  ami  completely  as  they  were  able.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  the  loud  boasting,  so  characteristic  of  the  German  magni¬ 
fying  his  ])osition  and  power,  events  proved  that  he  was  not  the 
])redominating  financial  and  commercial  influence  in  South  America 
and  that  he  was  entirely  negligible  in  the  United  States. 

The  relief  was  bound  to  come  in  South  America,  as  in  the  whole 
of  Latin  America,  because  the  staple  products  of  these  countries 
were  articles  of  prime  necessity  and  most  of  them  of  military  neces- 
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sity.  It  would  !)•'  iiiipossihlo  to  slnit  oil’  from  tho  comnuTce  of  tho 
world  such  ju'oducts  as  siij^ar,  wool,  liidcs.  Ix'cf.  mutton,  grain,  cofl’cc. 
nitrate  of  soda,  mim'rals,  oils,  (•o]>])cr,  sih  (>r,  sisal,  ruhlxu',  heans,  and 
tobacco.  The  demand  for  these,  which  war  iloes  not  destroy  but 
rather  increases,  began  to  recreate  Latin-American  foreign  trade. 

Tlie  imports  of  the  20  countries  in  the  year  1014,  live  months  of 
war,  showed  a  falling  off  of  .^420,000,000  ami  the  e.xports  of  over 
•S270,000,000.  In  1015  the  imports  continued  to  decrease,  falling 
to  a  total  of  a  little  <»ver  ,?800, 000,000  over  !§500,000,000  less  than  in 

1014.  \early  all  of  this  decrease  was  in  the  first  six  months  of 

1015.  The  recovery  began  about  duly.  About  one  year,  from 
August  1,  1014,  to  August  1,  1015,  marks  the  period  of  greatest 
depression  in  imports.  The  recovery  in  exports,  as  might  have  l)een 
expected,  was  more  ra])id,  and  it  was  this  recovery  in  the  export 
trade  that  began  to  build  up  the  imports.  The  exports  of  1014  were 
over  a  billion  and  a  half.  In  1014  they  were  !$1 ,275, ()()(), ()()(),  but  in 
1015  they  rose  to  a  figure  $150, 000, 000  above  that  of  1014.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  these  last  figures  r(‘])resent  increases  in 
prices  rather  than  an  actual  increase  in  trade. 

In  1016  the  imports  increased  to  over  a  billion  of  dollars,  yet  were 
$400,000,000  under  the  imports  of  1014,  hut  the  exports  ascended 
to  the  figure  of  $1,875,000,000,  greater  than  the  ex])orts  of  1914 
by  over  .$440,000,000.  Partial  statistics  show  that  even  this  figure 
will  b(*  j>assed  for  11117.' 

>  Argent iiif  still isties  for  the  lirsi  six  iiionths  of  1917  show  an  inereased  exportation  of  nearly  2.7  |M'r  eent 
as  compared  with  the  like  |x‘iio,l  of  191t>,  lint  they  show  a  decreased  importation  of  a  little  over  15  jier  I'cnt. 
again  comparing  I  he  I  wo  iK»rio<ls.  In  both  tuses  increases  in  trade  with  the  Cniled  Slates  arc  shown. 

Sir  months'  trnilr  of  A  rgt  ntina. 


Jaiiuary- 
Jiine,  191ti. 

Januar.v- 
June,  1917. 

KXroRTS. 

Total . 

.  *288. 67.7,  Mfi 

.$296, 113.s.->:i 

To  ITnited  States . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

To  I’nited  Kingdom . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

To  France . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

IMPORTS. 

.  *32, 672. 4;« 

.  22. 1 

.  #71, 762. 1172 

.  :«>.  1 

.  $26,2,71.227 

.  11.0 

#74,7.78.922 
2.7. 2 
#9.7, 118,93.7 
32. 1 
#35,107,314 
11.9 

Total . 

.  #101,817,4.77  , 

#86, 171.IHi7 

From  United  States . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

From  United  Kingdom  . .. . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

From  France . 

Per  cent  of  whole . 

.  827,  ,786, 489  1 

.  27. 1  ' 

.  #30,288,616 

.  29. 8 

.  *7,65,7,012  ; 

.  7. 5  ! 

#29.3;J2,288 
34.0 
#21,11.7,48.7 
24.5 
#5,  .778. 19.7 
6.  ,7 

When  the  complete  figures  for  the  trade  of  1917  are  available,  they  will  probably  .show  a  xery  large 
increase  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  oh  both  sides  of  the  ledger,  imports 
and  exiiorts.  Figures  published  in  January,  1918,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
covering  11  months  of  1917,  indicate  inerea.ses  in  United  States  imports  from  South  America  of  over  .711 
lier  cent  a.id  of  exports  to  Soul  h  .\meriea  of  about  111  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  like 
periixl  of  1911). 
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(’onipariiig  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America  in  1016  witli  the 
prewar  year  ItlLi  there  is  an  increase  of  only  a  little  over  $.'hS.()00,000. 
This  is  re])resented  by  a  decrease  in  imports  of  nearly  S;i()(),0()(),()00 
and  an  increase  in  ex])orts  of  over  the  amount.  Meanwhile  the  share 
of  this  trade  coming  to  the  United  States  had  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
crease  on  both  sides.  The  im])orts  of  Latin  America  in  1016  from 
the  United  States  exceeded  the  like  imports  for  lOUl  by  over 
.S2()0,00(),0()()  and  the  exports  t(t  the  United  States  by  about 
•SIlTO.OOOjOOO,  a  total  increase  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of 
!ii;r>7(»,()0(),()00. 

On  the  e.x])ort  side  the  (•(un])arative  trades  of  the  four  leading  com¬ 
mercial  countries,  United  States,  I'nited  Kingdom,  Oermany  and 
France  for  1!H;1  and  1016  were  as  follows.  In  1016  instead  of  (ler- 
many  the  figures  for  Spain  are  substituted. 

Ijiilin  Amcrknii  crporlx. 


1913  1919 


Total 


?1, 547, 9K9, 27(1  f 1, 875, 230, 308 


Vnilod  States. . . 

Per  cent . 

I  'nited  KiiiKdom. 

Per  cent . 

(iermany  (Spain) 

Per  cent . 

France . 

Percent . 


*481,127, 102 
31.08 
*324, 777, 740 
20.98 
*193,304,915 
12.49 
*128, 329,0(i8 
8.29 


*8,50,600,759 
40.35 
?39(>,055,099 
21. 15 
.V>4,297,834 
2. 98 
*1.50, 491, 0:i4 
8.  45 


In  1014  Latin  American  exports  to  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  rejiresented  a  little  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Tilt*  remaining  40  per  cent  representt'd  interchanges  he- 
twetdi  the  countries  themselves  and  exports  to  (iermany  (12.40 
pt'r  cent),  Spain,  Ital}’,  lielgium,  ('anada,  etc.  In  1016  exports  to 
the  United  States,  the  Ihiited  Kingdom,  and  France  representc'd 
iK'arly  7.^  per  c(*nt  of  the  total.  The  increase,  as  the  table  shows, 
was  nearly  all  an  incnaise  in  exports  to  the  Unitc'd  Stati's,  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  8470,000,000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  sum 
is  represented  by  increases  from  C’uha,  8118,000,000;  Argentina. 
888,000,000,  and  ('bile,  860,000,000.  The  Chilean  increase  was 
principally  in  nitrate  and  copper,  the  Cuban  in  sugar,  advances  in 
prices  accounting  for  much  of  it,  and  the  Argentine  in  exports  of 
food  products,  m(*at  and  grain,  which  prior  to  the  war  were  incon- 
sid(“rahh“.  For  South  America  as  a  wlude  tlu^  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1016  wen^  more  than  douhh'  the  exports  of  1014.  The  ('X- 
ports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  over  8o0,000,000,  most  of 
this  in  meat  and  grain  from  Argentina,  and  the  exports  to  France 
by  81 7, (too, 000.  The  exports  of  six  of  the  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  France  were  largely  decreased.  This  decrease  was  offset 
by  increases  of  over  826,000,000  from  .Vrgentina,  about  84, .500, 000 
from  Brazil,  about  8o00,000  from  Uruguay,  and  8100,000  from 
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Paraguay.  These  increases,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Tnited  Kingdom, 
were  in  food  products. 

On  the  Latin  American  import  side  the  comparative  trades  of  the 
four  leading  commercial  countries,  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France,  for  1!)13  and  H)16  were  as  follows  (Spain 
substituted  for  Germany  in  1016): 

Latin  Ainirinin  lin iiorls. 

iiici  itar. 

<1 .  tW't.  7V1  SI .  (liT.  7 1 ».  :ti  7 

97)2.  (iSl  t)7:i,  S/i 

24.79  .'>1.17 

WU,  7.W.  .>S(|  S199, 091 . 027 

211.  7:i  IS.  :12 

$219.  .m  270  $40,  ,'>43.  720 

It).  .Vi  3.91 

$110.  4^4. 3S.')  $47,177,401 

S.  34  4.  .V. 

In  1913  Latin  American  imports  from  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  re])resent('d  a  little  less  than  o7  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  The  remaining  43  j)cr  cent  were  intcrchargcs 
between  the  countries  themselves  and  imjiorts  from  Germany  (16.55 
per  cent),  Italy,  Spain,  (’anada,  Belgium,  etc.  In  1916  imports 
from  the  three  countries  just  named  were  over  74  pi'r  cent  of  the 

whole,  and  from  the  United  States  alone  over  51  ])cr  cent  of  the 

total  imports.  'Phe  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
decreased  about  .SI SS, ()()(), l)t)t)  and  from  the  United  States  increased 
about  S2()2, 01)0, 1)1)0.  From  supplying  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
imports  of  Latin  America  in  1913  the  United  States  in  1!)16  sujiplied 
more  than  one-half. 

In  Latin  American  c.xports  to  foreign  countries  the  Uniti'd  .States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  all  thna'  increased  their  trade, 
and  generally  speaking  the  increases  were  from  the  same  localities, 
l)rineipally  from  the  food-producing  countries  Argcjitina,  Brazil, 
and  Uruguay,  and  nitrate  and  copper  producing  ('hile  and  Peru. 
In  Latin  American  imports  only  the  United  States  increased  its 
trade.  4'his  increase  was  over  60  per  cent,  which,  considering  that 
tlie  total  imports  of  Latin  America  decreased  over  $2<SS.000,000, 
made  the  proportion  of  the  wliolc  for  the  United  States  in  1916  over 
one-half,  wlien'as  in  1913  it  was  less  tlian  oiu'-fourth.  On  the  other 
liand,  th('  increases  in  imports  from  the  Unitc'd  States  wi'n*  more' 
largely  r(*pr(*sented  l)y  im|)orts  of  the  northeni  e(»untries,  ('uba, 
Dominican  IL'publie,  Haiti,  Gc'iitral  America,  and  Mexico,  tlian  by 
imports  l)y  Soutli  America.  'Phe  imports  of  Soutli  America  from  tin* 
United  States  increased  by  about  43  per  cent,  while  the  imports  of 
the  northern  countries  from  the  United  States  increased  by  about 
83  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  war,  in  1913,  the  10  nortluTii  countries 
took  about  52i  ])er  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  in  It)  16  about  73t  per  cent. 


Toliil . 

riiitpd  Stnifs . 

Per  C(‘nl . 

ITuled  Kint;<l<)m. . . 

Por  cvnt . 

(iormany  (Spain). . . 

Per  «'nt . 

Krance . 

Per  cent . 
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Ill  any  (lisc-ussion  of  tlic  pri'sciil  status  uf  rnilcd  States  ex|>(»its 
to  Latin  America  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  predict  tlie  prohaiili*  course 
of  trade*  aft(*r  the  war.  tin*  fact  sliould  not  he  lost  sif^ht  of  that  the 
increases  in  I’nitcd  Stat(*s  trade  are  jjn'ati'st  wliere  tliis  traele  was 
most  firmly  (‘stahlislied  before  the  war.  In  other  words  tin*  hulk 
of  the  new  traile  is  not  aeeid(*ntal.  as  many  heli(*ve.  hut  is  tin* 
l(‘<;itimat»‘  outjjrowtli  of  a  trade  that  liefon*  tin*  war  had  already 
in  a  larjii*  nu'asure  displaced  (lerman  and  Britisli  tradi*.  Xothin<; 
could  he  farther  from  tin*  truth  than  the  hi'lii'f.  fosti'ii'd  by  (Jerman 
propajjanda  both  in  the  Unit(*<l  States  and  in  Latin  America,  that  the 
larj;(‘  ineri'ase  in  rnit(*d  Stati's  exports  to  Latin  America  has  no 
othi'r  foundation  than  tin*  pri'si'iit  inability  of  Latin  America  to 
import  from  Europe,  particularly  from  (lermany. 

For  over  411  y(*ars  prior  to  tin*  outbreak  of  tin*  war  (ii'rman  ajjents 
in  ev(*ry  part  of  the  worhl  were  busy  in  propaj;atin>;  the  id(*a  that 
(lerman  trade*  was  eon(pi(*rin<;  tin*  world.  |)artieularly  in  Latin 
Am(*riea.  Of  all  tin*  (l(*rman  pro|)a<;anda  this  was  undoubtedly  tin* 
easiest  to  set  in  motion  and  has  prov(*n  tin*  (*asiest  to  k(*(*p  fioing 
h(*eaus(*  it  was  found(*d  upon  a  V(*ry  eompl(*t(*  and  aeeurati*  under- 
standinj;  of  Ann*riea  (both  hhi^lish  s|)eakin<;  and  Spanish  and  Portu- 
‘fU(*s(>  s|)(*akin<;)  social  eharaet(*risties  and  foihl(*s.  Tin*  ease  with 
which  the  (l(*rman  has  s(*eur(*d  as  his  chief  mouth|)i(*ees  in  this 
propa<;anda  of  heli(*f  in  (l(*rman  super(*xe(*ll(*ne(*  in  tradi*  tin*  chief 
statesnn*n  and  (*eonomists  of  both  the  rnit(*d  Stat(*s  and  Latin 
Am(*riea  is  at  first  jilanei*  astonishin*;  to  oin*  ae(|uainted  with  the  real 
facts  of  this  tradi*.  (lerman  trade  which  40  years  af'o  set  out  to 
oust  (Ireat  Britain  from  the  predominant  position  in  Latin  America 
and  which  then  did  not  consider  the  I'nited  Slates  worth  a  second 
thou<;ht  as  a  possible  rival  in  this  field,  had  not,  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  sueeeeded  in  its  orijiinal  purpose,  but  found  itself  runnini; 
a  very  bad  second  to  Britain  and  a  still  worse  third  to  the  rnited 
States  which  meanwhile  had  come  from  behind  and  had  passed  both 
in  the  race. 

In  1014  (lerman  trade  had  failed  in  its  |)urpose  of  world  eonipiest 
and  official  (lermany  knew  it,  and  it  knew  also  that  the  future  was 
even  darker  than  the  jiast.  But  the  Clerman  sword  remaijied  and 
what  skill  could  not  aeeomplish  force  mif;ht.  (liven  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  of  Belgium,  northern  Frajiee  and  Poland,  a  complete 
political  aseeiidaney  over  Aust ria-1  lun<farv,  the  Balkans,  and  Turkey, 
Russia  crushed  and  Britain  likewise  if  it  dared  to  cjiter  tin*  war, 
intimidated  if  it  dared  Jiot,  Holland  within  the  (lerman  boundary, 
what  could  America,  either  \orth  or  South,  offer  in  warlike  force 
or  industrial  skill  to  oppose  such  a  triumjihant  (lermany  f  What 
could  till*  world  offer  to  ojipose  this  mijjhty  machine  ineludin»; 
within  itself  most  of  the  industrial  resources  of  Europe  exploited  by 
SO,! It H  1,000  (lerman  and  Austrian  overlords  served  liv  twice  tin* 
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inmilK'r  of  willinjj  or  orushpd  Slavs,  RoimianiaJis,  lluiijiariaiis, 
Belgians,  French,  and  Dutch?  Meanwhile  the  failure*  of  Germany 
by  ]>eaceful  methods  to  conquer  world  trade  was  not  appreciated 
outside  of  (Jermany  and  even  in  Germany  appar(*ntly  not  by  all. 
British,  North  and  South  Americans,  French,  Italians,  and  Spanisli 
were  busy  ])roclaiming  the  wonderful  eHiciency  of  German  trade* 
metheeels  at  the  very  time  wlien  the*se  methoels  hael  proven  a  failure*. 
Oidy  a  f(*w  te)ok  the  tre)uhle*  te)  stuely  the*  figure's  e»f  comjearative* 
Iraele  st  atislie-s  anel  t  he  ve)ie*e*  eef  tlu'se  f(*w.Wiis  elre)wne*el  in  tlie*  ge'ne*ral 
e-himeer.  All  eef  this  was  playing  the  (ie*rman  game,  althougli 
uiie*e»nse*ie)usly  in  meest  e*ase's. 

Tliere  were*  many  surface  appe‘iirance*s  that  maele  it  easy  fe>r  the*  re*al 
e'Hiciene*y  eef  Unite*d  Steitc's  traele  in  Latin  Anu*rica  tee  he  hiehleii  uneler 
the  glamour  of  Germein  ])re)paganela,  conscious  or  uneaenscieeus  as  tlie* 
age'iits  of  this  preepaganda  might  be.  There  W(>re  very  fe*w  natieeinds 
e)f  the  United  States  resident  in  Latin  America  euiel  theese  we*re*  meestly 
confined  to  Mexie'o,  Cuba,  and  Panama.  In  the  severeil  wSeeuth  Ame*ri- 
e*an  countries  Germans  eeutnurnfeere'el  Unite*el  State's  citizens  freun  ten 
te»  erne  tee  a  luindre'd  to  erne.  Of  what  fe*w  North  Ame*ricans  tlie're*  we*re*, 
se*iire*e'ly  any  were*  in  traele.  There*  were*  ne)  ste*amships  carrying  the 
Uniteel  States  flag,  no  banks,  but  little*  capital  inve*stment  anel  that 
e'.hiefly  in  mining;  whj*  then  shoulel  the  South  Americans  have* 
kneewn  that  so  much  of  what  they  ])urchased  originated  in  the  Unite*el 
States?  Was  it  strange*  that  a  le*aehng  citizen  eef  erne  eef  the*  Seeuth 
American  countries  in  his  e)fhce  at  the*  eaipital  city  shoulel  have*  tolel 
the  write*r  that  he  had  neve*r  se*e*n  any  Unite'd  States  products  exce*pt 
lumber  anel  coal  eeil,  when  in  fact  (*ve*rv  article  e)f  furniture*  in  his 
office  in  which  we*  then  sat  was  of  Unite*el  State's  manufacture*,  anel 
even  the  fountain  pen  with  which  he  emj)hasize>d  his  weerels  by  tap¬ 
ping  on  the*  Granel  Rajiiels  desk  was  made  in  Wisconsin  ?  There*  was 
ne)  reason  why  he*  shoidel  have*  kneewn  that  his  furniture  was  not 
maele  in  (ie*rmany,  as  he  hael  be*e*n  tolel  it  was,  neer  that  the  type¬ 
writer  in  the  freent  oflice  was  maele*  in  Ne*w  York  anel  not  in  England, 
or  that  the*  sheees  een  his  fe*e*t  came  from  Massachusetts.  Not  one* 
purchaser  in  ten  in  South  Ame*rie*a  prior  to  the  war  kne*w  that  the 
typenvrite*rs,  sewing  machines,  e*ash  re*gisters,  shoes,  saeldlery,  harel- 
ware,  guns,  furniture,  anel  tools  he*  saw  displayed  in  the  shop  win- 
elows  of  Rie),  Buenos  Aires,  Meentevieleo,  Santiago,  Lima,  Guayaquil, 
Bogota,  or  Caracas  were  made  in  Yankee  lanel.  Eveui  when  there 
were  labels  on  the  gooels,  these  were  in  English  anel  so  he*  coulel  not 
reael  them  or  he  naturally  supposed  they  came  from  Englanel. 
U.  S.  A  does  not  mean  anything  more*  to  a  man  in  whose  language 
EE.  UU.  stanels  fe)r  Estaelos  Unidos  them  R.  ().  eh*l  U.  weeulel  mean 
te)  a  man  in  (4evelanel  whe)  wjis  shown  something  that  came*  from 
Montevidee).  Moreover  United  States  exporters  who  prior  to  the 
war,  in  1013,  were  sending  goods  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $.330, ()()((, OOU 
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to  Liltin  Ainorica  were  not  over  anxious  to  advertise  their  business. 
Ainonj;  the  most  enterprising  were  the  so-called  trusts,  who  were 
in  disfavor  with  their  own  Government  and  were  being  liammered 
and  ham]iered  by  their  Unele  Sam  about  as  thoroughly  as  he  knew 
how.  Naturally  such  exporters  did  not  think  it  worth  the  while 
to  contradict  the  German  persiflage  as  to  Latin  American  trade  by 
showing  that  they  tlu'inselves  were  able  to  oust  the  German  when 
and  where  they  chos(‘,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  ousted 
him  in  large  areas  of  Latin  America. 

'riiere  can  be  no  intelligent  discussion  of  the  ])roblem  whether  the 
extra  trad('  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  during 
tlic  war  has  any  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  plans  for  the 
future,  unl(*ss  tlu'  <'xtent  and  the  bases  of  the  prewar  trade  are 
understood.  This  is  the  starting  point.  It  is  hoped  that  this  article 
may  help  a  little  to  clear  the  prewar  trade  from  the  false  glamour 
which  has  been  thrown  over  it  by  German  propaganda  so  that  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  both  the  Americas  may  have  a  basis  for  intelligent  surmise 
as  to  postwar  conditions. 

Win  the  presmit  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
.\merica  survive  the  war  ?  That  is  the  main  (piestion  and  its  answer 
depends  upon  a  number  of  constituent  propositions,  some  of  which 
can  be  stated  confidently  ami  some  can  be  only  surmised.  In 
attenqiting  to  summarize  these  propositions  oidy  the  import  trade 
of  Latin  America,  i.  e.,  exports  of  the  United  Statics  to  Latin 
.Vmerica,  will  be  considered. 

This  trade  jirior  to  the  war  was  well  based,  a  natural  and  healthy 
growth  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Latin  America.  It  had  nothing  to  fear  from  British  or  German 
competition  and  was  almost  a  monopoly  in  10  of  the  20  countries. 
These  were  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama.  In  four 
others  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  it  led  British  and 
German  trade  and  was  rapidly  ousting  both.  In  the  six  remaining 
countries -  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chile,  and  Argen¬ 
tina — it  was  behind  British  and  German  trade,  but  was  gaining  on 
both,  and  promised  to  surpass  Germany,  at  least,  in  8  or  10  years. 

The  new  trade  developed  since  the  war  began  is  in  general  of  the 
same  character  as  the  old  trade,  that  is,  it  is  in  goods  in  which  prior 
to  the  war  the  Ignited  States  demonstrati'd  ability  to  compete.  The 
exceptions  are  princijially  in  textiles,  of  which  trade  prior  to  the 
war  the  I'nited  States  had  but  a  small  share. 

The  volume  of  Latin  American  imports  up  to  January  1,  1917, 
was  below  the  prewar  averag('.  When  the  reports  are  available  for 
1917  tliey  will  no  doubt  show  a  volume  equal  to  the  1913  trade. 
There  is  tlu'refore  no  general  increase  in  trade,  only  an  increase  in 
trade  with  the  United  States. 
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Since  1918  the  rnited  Stales  and  Latin  America  liav(*  improved 
their  mutual  hankiu"  and  enalit  facilities  and  there  will  he  an  im¬ 
provement  in  transportation. 

Latin  American  merchants  who  fornuM-ly  <leall  almost  exclusively 
with  Kuro])ean  exportei’s  liave  (‘stahlislu'd  connections  with  l'nit<‘d 
Stales  houses. 

'Phe  above  propositions  may  all  he  coididently  stated,  and  they 
show  a  remarkably  advantajjeous  position  for  the  United  States  as 
a  contender  for  liatin  American  trade  after  the  war.  If  there  were 
no  other  elements  to  enter  into  the  prohh'in,  they  would  show  tliat 
in  all  probability  the  United  Stat(‘s  would  maintain  its  present 
ascendancy  in  each  one  of  the  20  countries,  for  even  supposing  it 
to  jjo  back  in  textiles,  coal,  etc.,  the  <jem‘ral  improvement  in  Latin 
American  trade  would  ofl'er  a  held  for  increased  trade  in  other  lines. 

The  other  elements  which  enter  into  the  j)rol)lem  are  surmises  of 
various  kinds,  but  they  all  ceiiter  under  (*ne  head  and  that  is,  Will 
the  Ihiited  States  after  the  war  he  economically  ami  industrially  so 
placed,  as  compared  with  Europe,  to  compete  as  favorably  as  it  did 
prior  to  the  war?  If  this  (piestion  can  be  answered  allirmativelv, 
then  the  future  is  clear,  but  it  might  be  the  part  of  rashness  to 
answer  with  a  cocksure  yes  or  no.  Even  sui)posing  (lermany  to  be 
<lefeated,  it  must  be  remembered  that  defeated  and  war-eripj)led 
countries  are  not  necessarily  industrially  crippled  countries.  The 
Southern  States  of  the  United  States  after  ISO.'i  ami  France  after  1870 
I)rove  the  contrary,  (lermany  defeated  may  well  prove  a  more 
competent  rival  than  before-the-war  (lermany.  War  to  the  con- 
([uering  and  to  the  conquered  nations  has  generally  i)roven  an  indus¬ 
trial  stimulus  making  for  efiiciency  and  national  concentratioji.  But 
not  at  the  beginning;  the  beginning  of  war  is  an  industrial  setback. 
England,  France,  and  Clermanv  are  in  tin*  war  deeper  than  is  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  probability  deeper  than  it  will  ever  be.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  United  States  may  not  ])ass  the  beginning 
state  where  war  tends  to  inefficiency  and  diffusion.  It  may  find 
itself  at  the  end  disorganized,  hog  fat,  and  spendthrift  to  meet  a 
clean-strip])ed,  lean,  and  capable  Europe.  The  United  States  may 
reap  all  the  sorrows  and  losses  of  war  and  none  of  its  compensating 
benefits.  What  England  has  done,  what  France  has  done,  it  can 
do,  and  will  do  when  the  national  conscience  awakes  from  its  present 
lethargy.  It  should  not  be  necessary  that  it  suffer  as  France  and 
England  have  suffered  in  order  that  it  be  taught  the  simple  varieties 
of  national  life  and  progress. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  that  the  present  trade  between  the 
I’nited  States  |•emains,  as  compared  with  Euioj)e,  as  capable  as  it 
was  before  the  war.  Europe  has  become  more  ca])able,  so  the 
I  nited  States  must  likewise'  incn'ase  its  eflicit'iicy,  <*therwise  it  will 
lose  its  comparative  place*. 


GLANCES  AT  PETROLEUM 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA'  •/ 

«nr  HE  column  of  oil  rose  about  600  feet  into  the  air,  and  a 
I  breeze  carried  the  petroleum  for  miles,  literally  satu- 
I  rating  everything  with  oil.”  For  nine  days  man  with 
his  ingenuity  and  skill  battled  to  gain  control  of  this 
violently  (lowing  column  of  petroleum  gushing  from  earth  toward 
the  sky.  Nature  herself,  it  appeari'd,  was  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
universal  demand  of  the  people  by  lavishly  outpouring  this  well- 
known  pi-oduct.  Finally,  man  succeed('d  in  capping  aud  measuring 
this  marvelous  stream,  which  gradually  settled  down  to  a  daily  flow 
of  more  than  260, ()()()  barrels  of  petroleum. 

The  incident,  which  occurred  in  February,  1916,  in  Mexico,  is 
typical  of  the  successful  tapping  of  nature’s  storehouse  of  petroleum — 
a  commodity  possessed  in  varying  degrees  by  other  Latin  American 
countries,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  very  active  develop¬ 
ment  (luring  the  last  year  or  two.  Answering  national  as  well  as 
international  demands,  the  several  nations  have  made  considerable 
strides  in  locating  additional  petroleum  zones  and  increasing  the 
(juantities  of  oil  produced  in  fields  already  under  development.  A 
rendew  of  petroleum  activities  covering  such  widely  separated  and 
(liversifi('d  regions  of  the  earth  is  a  lengthy  subject,  properly  suited 
to  tlu*  writer  of  hooks;  no  single  article  can  enter  into  the  numerous 
<luestions  arising  in  the  mind  of  tlie  practical  man  or  the  capitalist 
who  may  he  interest(“d  in  ])etroleum  development  in  Latin  America. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  glance  at  some  o-f  the  main  features  of 
progress  may  at  k'ast  Ix'  of  timely  interest. 

Perhaps  few  if  any  activities  in  the  field  of  enterprise  have  been 
more  remunerativi*  when  adetjuately  financed  and  properly  managed, 
or  have  caused  a  larger  percentage  of  direful  failures  than  those 
associated  with  the  exploitation  of  petroleum  lands.  Successes  and 
failures  luiA-e  been  legion,  hut  a  constantly  growing  demand  for 
petroleum  and  its  many  products,  together  with  rising  prices,  have 
proved  to  he  a  stimulating  influence  to  further  development. 

A  well-known  firm  of  geological  engineers,  which  has  made  a  study 
of  oil  production  and  possibilities  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  groups 
the  continents  as  regards  to-day’s  production  in  the  following  order: 
North  .Vmerica,  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  Africa.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  added  that  "every  indication  exists  that  South  .Vmerica  will 
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ONK  OF  THE  OHEAT  WELLS  IN  TAMITCO  DISTRICT,  MEXICO. 


After  the  jiiercing  of  the  oil  strata  far  down  in  the  earth  by  the  drilling  process,  the  outward  flow  of  i)etro- 
leum  is  often  of  terrific  force.  In  niiitierous  cases  the  workmen  har  e  great  difiiculty  in  gaitimg  control 
of  the  stream,  the  pressure  sometimes  Iteing  more  than  l,0tX)  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
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])n»l»iil)ly  ris(',  in  t  lie  <'«iui  s(>  <»l‘  ii  lew  ycm  s.  (it  sccoiul  place  on  ( he  list .  " 
'Phc  sanu'  aulliorilios  naturally  trace  the  relationship  of  oil-b('arinjj 
strata  from  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  far  southern  Antics; 
and  for  the  sakt*  of  convenience  the  South  American  ('ontinent  is 
(lividetl  into  six  tlistriets,  as  follows:  The  Pacific,  Orinoco,  Carihhean, 
central  Andean,  south  Atlantic,  western  Argentine.  These  vast 
it'gions  wiU  eventually  he  known  hy  many  suhdi visions  as  develoj)- 
ment  prt)gresses  and  new  oil  areas  art'  tliscttveretl. 

The  Gulf  ('oastal  Plain  is  the  name  aj)plied  to  the  vast  region 
extending  from  the  southern  hortler  t)f  the  Unitetl  States  following 
the  Gulf  t)f  Mexico  thrt)ugh  Central  America  intt)  Colomhia  anti 
Venezuela.  The  northern  part  of  this  tli vision,  t)r  eastern  Mexico, 
as  every  one  knows,  has  heen  the  scene  t)f  more  active  development 
than  any  other  petroleum  region  of  Latin  America.  Intleetl,  a  num- 
her  t)f  the  wtu-ltl’s  most  prolific  wells  have  heen  found  in  that  regit)n. 

Ft)r  many  years  t)il  see])ages  in  varittus  ])arts  t)f  Mexico  gave  intlica- 
tions  t)f  the  possibilities  t)f  tlevelttpment,  hut  it  was  not  until  about  oO 
years  ago  that  borings  ft)r  t)il  were  first  attem})tetl.  In  the  early 
eighties  a  Boston  organization  securc'd  land  concessions  in  Mexico 
and  began  the  boring  of  wells  which,  however,  were  not  of  important 
depths,  comj)ared  to  present-day  activities.  As  with  most  other  great 
undertakings,  time  passed  ami  little  progress  was  made.  Real 
drilling  was  begun  by  another  American  corporation  in  the  State 
of  San  Luis  Potosi  in  lt)t)0,  and  subse(iuently  the  same  company  se¬ 
cured  concessions  and  began  operations  in  the  Tampico  region. 
Gradually,  the  success  of  a  few  companies  caused  the  formation  of 
new  ones  and  operations  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic, 
notably  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

By  1910  Mexico  had  become  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  oil-producing  countries.  In  this  year  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  wells  wen'  brought  into  production,  including  the  far-famed 
('asiano  No.  7,  which  has  surpassed  even  the  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations  of  its  promoteix.  In  seven  yeai^s  it  j)roduced  6.‘1,0()(),()0() 
barn'ls  of  oil.  Among  other  famous  Mexican  wells  which  began  to 
flow  was  the  Potrero  del  Llano,  known  ever  since  that  time  as  one  of 
the  greatest  flowing  wells  of  the  whole  world. 

Scientists  divide  Mexican  oil  deposits  into  five  general  districts, 
as  the  southern  fields,  the  Panuco,  the  Topila,  the  Tehuantepec,  and 
miscellaneous  pools.  The  first-mentioned  field  is  by  far  the  most 
productive  and  includes  a  number  of  famous  oil  producers. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States  Geological 
vSurvey,  Mexico  produced  in  1916  from  all  of  her  wells  39,917,402 
barrels  of  oil.  Of  this  amount  more  than  28,000,000  were  obtained 
in  the  southern  fields;  Panuco  district  ranks  second,  with  approx¬ 
imately  7,000,000  barrels  of  oil  to  its  credit.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  figures  of  former  years.  For  instance. 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 

A  fil.IMI’SE  OF  THE  OIL  ('OI  XTUY  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VELA  (  HI  Z,  MEXICO 

In  the  foreRrouml  wp  have  a  veritahle  lake  of  oil,  not  water.  Mexico'.s  pontrilnilion  to  the  world's  petroletini  has  been  advancin);  steadily  for  some  years.  The  protluotlon  at 
present  Is  limited  by  shipping  facilities,  and  is  always  in  excess  of  the.se  facilities.  Vet  authorities  .say  that  the  coniitry  is  exporting  only  al)ont'in]>er  cent  of  the  product 
of  “wells drilleti,  tested,  cat)pe<l,  and  cut  down.” 
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ill  1VH)4  all  of  Moxiro's  wells  produceil  alxmt  ()4(),()(H)  barrels  of  oil; 
by  1909  the  new  wells  more  than  tripled  the  output,  or  gave  2,260,000 
barrels.  In  1914  the  great  and  gratifying  inercasc  is  represented  by 
the  figures,  27,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  while  1916  showed  a  production 
of  more  than  ;19,000,000  harrels.  The  year  just  closed  may  show  a 
still  greater  increase',  but  the  production  at  present  is  limited  by  a 
lack  of  adequate  shipping  facilities. 

Notwithstanding  Mexico’s  handicap  of  unsettled  conditions,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  several  of  the  oil  companies  have  continued 
operations  ami  have  opened  a  number  of  new  wells.  The  Cerro 
Azul  No.  4,  to  which  the  opening  quotation  of  this  article  refers, 
was  '‘brought  in”  on  February  19,  1916,  and  with  a  pressure  of  more 
than  1, ()()()  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  defied  for  days  the  efforts  of 
gangs  of  men  to  control  the  outflow.  In  1917  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  wells  to  be  brought  into  proiluction  was  the  Tepetate,  which 
showed  a  flow,  according  to  the  claim  of  the  owners,  of  about  60,000 
barrels  a  ilay. 

While  the  figures  of  oil  production  in  Mexico  are  not  available  for 
the  entire  year  of  1917,  we  may  note  that  during  five  recent  months, 
July  to  November,  inclusive,  the  average  gross  shipments  from  the 
main  ports  of  Tampico  and  Tuxpam  were  slightly  more  than  3,857,000 
barrels  per  month.  In  a  single  average  month  the  Tampico  shipments 
included  854,000  barrels  of  reduced  crude  oil,  147,000  barrels  of  dis¬ 
tillate,  and  21,000  barrels  of  topped  crude  oil;  while  all  of  the  oil 
loaded  on  ships  at  Tuxpam  is  the  crude  product,  the  topping  plants 
at  the  latter  port  not  being  in  operation.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments 
are  made  to  the  I'nited  States,  but  Argentina,  Brazil,  Fhile,  Porto 
Uico,  Honduras,  (luatemala,  Great  Britain,  Uruguay,  etc.,  figure 
largely  as  regular  customers  of  Mexican  oil. 

After  Mexico  statistics  show  that  Peru  ranks  next  among  the 
Latin  American  countries  in  oil  production,  the  figures  for  1916 
recording  2,550,645  barrels  of  oil  for  the  whole  country.  The  Peru¬ 
vian  zones  are  at  present  divided  into  four  fields,  three  of  which  lie 
west  of  the  Andes,  in  the  Department  of  Piura,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Uepuhlic,  and  are  known  as  Zorritos,  Lobitos,  and  Negritos. 
'I'he  Titicaca  field  lies  in  the  region  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same 
name  and  about  300  miles  from  the  Pacific  at  the  port  of  Molb'udo. 
(loologists  also  note  that  oil  indications  and  outcroppings  aj)pear  at 
intervals  from  Lake  Titicaca  northward  to  the  fields  now  undi'i- 
active  (fevelopment.  Peru,  roughly  sjieakhig,  is  said  to  have  mori' 
than  200  square  miles  of  proved  oil  lands,  and  about  5,000  siiuare 
miles  which  offer  more  or  less  favorable  opportunities  for  further 
investigations. 

'Phe  Zorritos  field  lies  about  25  miles  south  of  the  little  ])ort  of 
'rumlx'z,  and  exti'iids  along  tin*  ocean  for  some  miles,  many  of  tlu^ 


TIIK  I'Of!  HOCAS  WKI.I.,  OXK  OF  MKXK'O'S  WUNOKIM  I  L  Oil,  I'liOOlCKHS. 

The  overflow  from  this  well  spreml  over  a  vast  area  on  I-ahe  Tamiahiia  and  produced  a  lake  of  oil  on  land  a  mile  and  a  half  lone. 


This  haree  in  tow  of  the  little  steamer  is  Iransporfine  .j,(Hlo  barrels  of  crude  oil  fnan  the  field  of  iirodiiction  to  Tampico,  a  distance  of  about .»  miles. 
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wcJls,  like  those  of  ('iiliroiMia,  hcinj;  close  to  the  slioi('  or  jietually 
ill  tlu*  water.  A  few  of  these  wi'lls  liavi*  reaehod  a  deptli  of  .‘ijlXHI 
foot,  hut  usually  tho  oil  is  tapiXMl  muoli  noaror  tho  surfaeo.  About 
two-thirds  of  tlio  wolls  provo  produotivo,  and  somo  of  thoin  yiold 
.5.')t)  or  ()t)t)  harrols  of  oil  por  day. 

Many  travoloi-s  rooall  tin*  littlo  port  of  Paita,  whoro  tho  tourist 
gonorally  soouros  his  Panama  hat.  About  Ot)  milos  north  of  this  town 
and  also  on  the  coast  arc  tho  Lobitos  oil  fields,  ranking  second  in 
Peruvian  production.  Still  noaror  Paita  on  tho  north  lies  tho  Negri¬ 
tos  oil  zone,  whoro  conditions  are  more  or  toss  the  same  as  in  tho 
other  fields.  Tho  larger  supplies  of  oil  eomo  from  below  a  do])th  of 
1,S()0  foot,  whoro  tho  cost  of  drilling  is  more  than  double  that  of  tho 
shallow  well,  or  say  SS  to  !S12  por  foot. 

For  tho  last  2t)  years  Peru’s  output  of  petroleum  has  boon  on 
the  inoroaso..  Each  year,  with  but  few  oxooptions,  has  shown  a 
larger  number  of  barrels  jiroduood.  In  1896,  wo  note  a  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  only  47,509  barrels;  in  1900,  it  reached  320,t)t)0  barrels;  in 
1908,  1,011,000  barrels;  in  1915,  2.487,00t)  barrels;  in  1916,  2,550,000 
barrels.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  and  tho  consequent 
disarrangement  of  business  and  transportation,  tho  oil  industry  of 
Peru  seems  to  have  been  chocked;  but  with  Peru  on  a  now  highway 
of  development,  as  is  shown  in  almost  every  line  of  activity,  greater 
oil  production  seems  assured. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  need  of  j)etroleum  in  domestic  industries, 
as  well  as  catering  to  foreign  demand,  officials  of  Peru  have  framed 
and  ])laced  before  Congress  a  proposed  law,  which  may  have  been 
passed  ere  these  lines  appear  in  print.  When  in  force  the  new 
law  provides  for  two  classes  of  concessions — one  for  exploration 
of  unknown  and  promising  petroleum  areas,  and  the  other  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  present  zones;  both  activities  must  have  the  a|)proval 
of  the  (loA’ernment,  which  will  examine  proposed  concessions  look¬ 
ing  towanl  actual  operations  rather  than  to  ])roj)ositions  of  persons 
with  spc'culative  tendencies.  Many  other  favorable  provisions  are 
included,  which  foreshadow  more  important  development  than  ever 
before. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  the  fuel  situation  in  Argentina 
has  been  growing  acute,  as  that  country  normally  importetl  vast 
(piantities  of  coal  and  fuel  oils  for  local  use.  This  abnormal  condition 
has  resulted  in  greater  activity  than  ever  before  in  the  study  and 
.exploitation  of  the  country’s  petroleum  deposits.  These  natural 
deposits  have  been  divided,  according  to  llermitte,  into  the  Ca- 
cheuta,  Mendoza-Neuquen,  Salta-Jujuy,  and  Comodoro  Kivadavia 
fields;  the  first  three  being  in  the  west  and  northwestern  part  of 
the  country,  while  the  latter  lies  in  the  South  Atlantic  region. 

When  the  writer  visited  a  section  of  southern  Argentina  two 
years  ago,  he  found  a  number  of  wells  being  sunk  in  the  n'gion 


A  VKSSKI.  ANCHORKI)  OI  TSIDK  TIIK  RAK  AT  TI  XI’AM,  MKXUO,  l-OAOINii  OIL. 

Where  the  water  is  teo  shallow  to  allow  the  large  ship  to  anehiir  close  to  the  shore  a  method  has  Iteeu 
devised  of  pumping  the  petroleum  through  large  pipes  from  shore  to  vessel. 
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southward  and  westward  from  Bahia  Blanca,  and  although  oil 
indications  were  promising,  later  reports  do  not  appear  to  he  en¬ 
couraging  as  to  that  particular  field. 

According  to  a  statement  appearing  in  La  Xacion,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  region  about  t'oniodoro  Kivadavia  has  been  ])roducing 
increasing  (piantities  of  oil.  In  1907,  101  barrels  were  obtained. 
By  1914,  the  production  had  grown  to  275,  500  barrels;  the  following 
year  showed  a  result  of  510, 120  barrels,  and  in  1910,  the  resultant 
ligures  indicated  870,000  barrels.  In  the  early  ])art  of  the  latter 
year  there  were  more  than  20  wells  producing  oil  with  almost  as 
many  new  wells  in  process  of  boring. 

The  ('omodoro  Kivadavia  fiidds  are  located  near  the  (Inlf  of  St. 
(leorge  and  are  about  800  miles  south  of  Biumios  Aires.  There  is 
no  rail  connection  with  Argentine  cities  nearer’ than  Bahia  Blanca, 
which  is  more  than  300  miles  from  the  operations.  Therefore,  the 
product  of  Comodoro  Kivadavia  must  be  transported  northward 
entirely  by  sea.  This  necessity  has  been  met  by  the  transformation 
of  several  of  out-of-date  Argentine  naval  vessels  into  oil  tankers, 
which  have  been  plying  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the  field  of 
jiroduction. 

According  to  Arnold  and  other  scientists  who  have  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  Argentina’s  possibilities,  there  are  supposed 
to  be,  more  or  less,  8,000  square  miles,  which  overlie  petroleum 
areas,  400  square  miles  of  which  have  given  superficial  evidences 
(»f  oil.  The  proved  area  at  present,  however,  is  said  to  be  only 
several  square  miles. 

Kedwood  divides  the  Salta  and  Jujuy  oil  sepages  or  areas  into 
at  least  seven  different  zones  or  localities,  and  states  that  the  indi¬ 
cations  generally  emerge  from  rocks  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  age. 
This  region  lies  from  800  to  1,000  miles  northwest  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  estimates  place  the  oil  area  at  several  thousand  square  miles, 
but  scarcely  more  than  a  single  square  mile  has  been  actually  tested. 
Kailroad  connection  wfith  large  cities  offers  transportation  facilities 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  development  companies. 

The  Mendoza-Neuquen  field  extends  for  several  hundred  miles 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  beginning  50  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Mendoza.  The  area  wherein  oil  indications  have  been  ob¬ 
served  may  be  appro.ximately  300  square  miles,  but,  like  the  northern 
region,  a  very  small  area  has  so  far  been  proved. 

Argentina’s  oil  from  the  Comodoro  Kivadavia  fields  has  an  asphalt 
base,  and  according  to  official  publications  its  specific  gravity  ranges 
from  about  18.9  to  21.8°  B.  That  from  the  northwest  of  Argentina 
has  a  paraffin  base  and  27°  B.  gravity. 

From  the  studies  of  scientists  and  from  actual  developments,  tiiere- 
foro,  it  is  shown  that  the  petroleum  industry  of  Argentina  is  in  its 
infanc}’  and  that  the  ('omodoro  Kivadavia  fidds  an^  tlie  ones  that 


Courtesy  of  Continental  (New  York), 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  LOBITOS,  PERU,  AND  ITS  PETROLEUM  ACTIVITIES. 

Upper:  On  the  left  of  the  picture  may  be  seen  the  method  of  pipinR  oil  from  the  shore  to  the  tanker  anchored  in  the  bay.  Lower;  Another  glimpse  of  the  recion  and  seasliore  at 
Lobitos.  The  proved  area  of  this  field  is  about  25  square  miles,  and  it  ranks  as  the  second  in  importance  of  production  in  I’eru.  The  deepest  well  sunk  here  is  3,435  feet 
below  the  surface. 
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all)  actuallv  showing  wliat  might  ho  tormeil  largo  and  profitable 
results,  ('apital  and  further  development  of  various  other  legions 
of  Argentina  have  a  vast  field  of  future  jiossibilities. 

'Phe  next  region  in  Latin  America  considered  in  imjiortance  of  actual 
development  is  doubtless  the  growing  fields  of  Venezuela  and  (Co¬ 
lombia,  which  ajipear  to  be  somewhat  closely  related  geological!}'. 

In  Venezuela  two  general  |)etroleum  regions  exist;  the  ('aribbean 
and  tlie  Orinoco.  In  the  former  the  largest  exploitation  has  been  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  at  least  six  com|)anies  were 
working  their  |)ro|)erties  last  year.  Machinery  was  imported  free  of 
duty  and  considerable  ipiantities  of  petroleum  have  already  been 
produced. 

A  few  months  ago  President-elect  (lomez  was  presented  with  the 
first  barrel  of  gasoline  made  from  Venezuelan  oil,  an  incident  that 
really  marks  the  entry  of  that  country  into  the  ranks  of  oil  refinei-s 
as  well  as  producers,  d’he  factory  where  this  oil  was  refined  is 
located  at  San  Lorenzo,  about  bO  miles  south  of  Maracaibo.  In  the 
|)ast  large  quantities  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  have  been  imported 
annually  into  Venezuela,  and  usually  at  prices  that  prohibited  their 
extensive  consumption.  The  new  refinery,  hoAvevor,  with  an  appar¬ 
ent  ample  supply  of  the  crude  local  petroleum,  will  doubtless  ])rove 
a  boon  to  various  industries.  Hitherto  gasoline  has  sold  at  b.5  cents 
and  kerosene  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  even  in  normal  times. 

A  second  refinery,  which  jiroposes  to  obtain  its  crude  siqiplies  from 
tlie  Maracaibo  district,  has  been  under  construction  on  tho  island  of 
Puracao  and  probably  is  ready  for  active  work.  Sevei’al  oil  bargi's 
already  in  use  and  others  contracted  for  will  transport  petroleum 
from  Lake  Maracaibo  to  the  plant  at  ('uracao. 

Statistics  are  not  available  as  this  article  is  written  to  show  the 
output  of  Venezuela’s  oil  regioiis.  but  considerable  ipiantities  have 
been  obtained:  one  of  the  unfortunate  features  at  |)resent  being  tho 
lack  of  oil-carrying  vessels.  Most  of  thi'  |)roduct,  it  appears,  has  an 
asphaltic  base,  is  thin  enougli  to  flow  readily  and  certain  samples 
gave  a  sjiecific  gravity  at  15°  ('.  of  O.S.N:t7.  Other  samples  examined 
were  thick  and  very  dark,  resembling  coal  tar. 

In  till)  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  there  are  indications  of 
oil  on  the  islands  of  (^apure.  Plata,  etc.,  but  these  deposits,  so  far  as 
information  is  at  hand,  have  never  been  more  than  slightly  investi¬ 
gated. 

The  asphalt  or  jiitch  lakes  of  \’enezuela,  which  scientists  say  are 
the  residuum  of  petroleum  outcrops,  have  been  exploited  for  asphalt 
for  many  yeai's;  but  possibly  in  tho  future  the  urgent  search  for 
petroleum  may  lead  to  deposits  of  tbis  product  on  a  gigantic  scale 
beneath  tlie  Ixals  of  asphalt. 

In  Colombia  the  geologist  has  divided  tlui  petroleum  areas  into  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  districts,  with  each  district  sidxliv'ided 
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I  A  scctiuii  uf/uriilus,  Ihu  must  nurtlitTii  of  thu  liulds  now  iH'inj’ i!X|iloili'(l  in  I’crn,  sliowiiiK  liow 

ni-ar  the  sea  Sunn;  of  Iho  wells  lie.  Center;  Warehonst!,  tanks,  anil  loailini;  pier  at  Zorritos.  Lower: 

distant  view  of  Negritos,  said  to  lie  the  rieliest  of  the  develo|M-d  oil  regions  of  I’ern.  The  area  now 
producing  lies  about  40  miles  north  of  I’alla.  ,\t  Talera,  Li  miles  distant  from  .Negritos,  a  refining  plain 
has  Ihsui  established;  the  places  are  connected  bv  a  <i-inch  pipe  line  and  a  railway. 
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in(«»  smaller  fields.  'I'lie  names  indicate  in  a  <;eneral  way  the  locations 
of  |)etroleum.  The  ('arihhean  district  occupies  parts  of  the  Depart- 
immts  of  llolivar.  ('aiica.  and  Majidalena,  and  is  believed  to  cover 
from  10, 000  to  I."), 000  scpiare  miles.  A  very  small  area  has  been 
actually  drilhul  for  commercial  |)urposes. 

In  the  vicinity  of  lbirran({uilla  one  company  has  drilled  several 
wells  raiiffin*;  in  depth  from  SOO  to  ;b000  feet,  and  omi  of  these  shows 
a  production  of  alxmt  8  barrels  of  petroleum  per  day.  In  connection 
with  tlie  sinking;  of  wells  in  this  field  natural  <;as  has  ])een  found  in 
considerable  (piantities,  and  it  has  been  |)roposed  to  develop  this 
industry  by  constructin''  pi|)e  lines  for  conveyinj;  tbe  jjas  to  Barran- 
([uilla  for  domestic  and  commercial  purposc^s. 

A  short  distance  south  of  ('artaf'cna  (10  to  14  mihw)  a  number  of 
wells  hav(*  also  l)e('n  l)or('d,  and  oil  has  faaui  found  at  tlie  a|)proximat<' 
depths  of  tlie  wells  aliove  mentioned.  A  refinery  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  (’artaf'ena  wliicli  utilizes  this  and  other  products.  Another 
small  refinery  is  in  operation  at  Pamplona,  which  obtains  the  output 
of  crude  oil  from  the  Majidalena-Santander  fields.  Only  a  small  area 
in  this  field  has  been  exploited,  althou<'h  an  oil  belt  200  miles  lonj; 
and  .aO  miles  wide  exists  in  tins  region. 

On  the  Pacific  side'  of  ('olomliia  authorities  say  that  a  promisinjr 
oil  area  exists  for  more*  tliau  oO  miles,  licgiunin'i  niair  Buenaventura 
and  extendin';  inland  to  tin*  (’auca  lliver  and  possibly  fartber  south 
than  t he  city  of  ('ali. 

Althou*;h  Oolombia  has  as  yc't  jiroduced  comparatively  small 
(piantities  of  petroleum,  the  s(*veral  fields  pivsent  invitinj;  possi- 
bilities.  The  oil  that  is  now  mark('t('d  range's  from  an  asphaltic  to 
a  parallin  base  of  41  °  B. 

In  Kcuador  the  l)('st-known  oil  region  (tf  Santa  Kh'iia  lii's  on  the 
(lulf  of  (iuayaepiil,  about  ttO  miles  from  the  port  of  the  same  nanu'. 
where  the  strata  and  conditions  are  much  tin*  same'  as  those  pn'- 
vailing  in  tin*  Peruvian  fields.  Sonu*  gc'ologists  believe  the  j)enin- 
sula  l)etw(‘en  tlu*  Pacific  and  Santa  Kh'iia  Bay  is  more  or  h'ss 
petroliferous,  but  to  tlu*  prc'se'iit  time'  the'  actual  output  of  petroleum 
is  small,  not  more  than  a  production  of  2"). 000  barrels  for  an  average 
yc'ar.  Practically  all  of  this  is  consumed  within  the  Kepublic. 

According  to  the  obsi'ivat ions  of  Dr.  Stephan,  labor  in  this  region 
is  cheap  and  plentiful,  ranging  from  25  to  50  cents  per  day.  (’limat- 
ically  the  Santa  Kh'iia  fields  an*  (h'seribed  as  healthy,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  tropicid  location  tin*  thermomet(*r  rarely  stands  above* 
'.K)°  P.  Basing  calculat ions  on  petroleum  depths  (*f  P(*ruvian  fields, 
it  is  believ(*d  that  consideraleh*  (piantities  of  fuel  oil  may  be  obtained 
from  tins  as  well  as  from  otlu'r  parts  of  Ecuador.  'I'lu*  industry, 
how<*V('r,  remains  in  its  infancy. 

Tin*  Bolivian  fields  appi'ar  to  lie  a  continuation  (»f  those*  of  northe*rn 
Argentina  or,  as  loe-idfy  s|)(»ke*n  eif,  the  “sisteimi  eh*  Saba,’'  and  the 
is-imii.  i  5 
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PHASES  OF  ARGENTINA’S  OIL  PUOOrCTION  IN  THE  COMODOUO  RIVADAVIA 

FIELDS. 


Top:  Distant  view  of  an  oil  seltlemont,  showing  a  few  well  shafts.  Second;  Well  No.  12  and  several 
of  the  receivine  tanks.  Third:  .V  close  view  of  wells  9,  11,  and  12.  Hottoni:  Machinery  and  receiv¬ 
ing  tanks,  the  latter  having  a  capsrcity  for  storing  2j.(ltl()  tons  of  ix-trolenm. 
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deposits  follow  the  eastern  Andean  foothills  for  many  miles,  possibly 
as  far  north  as  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  Bolivian  and  other  engineers 
and  geologists  within  the  last  few  years  have  made  a  deep  study  of 
the  petroleum  outcroppings,  not  only  in  eastern  Bolivia  but  also  in  the 
Lake  Titicaca  region.  More  recently  a  commission  representing  for¬ 
eign  capital  spent  sev'eral  months  in  studying  Bolivian  oil  deposits 
and  the  reports  indicate  very  satisfactory  results,  the  perplexing 
(piestion  being  that  of  transporting  the  oil  in  quantities  to  the  rail¬ 
roads.  At  this  writing  a  pipe  line  has  been  suggested  as  a  most 
feasible  solution.  This  line  would  have  to  be  several  hundred  miles 
long  and  would  pass  from  the  southeastern  region  of  Bolivia  to 
railhead  at  Atocha.  Again,  the  purchase  of  such  quantities  of  pipe 
becomes  at  present  a  doubtful  matter;  hence,  for  a  while  at  least,  the 
(‘astern  deposits  may  remain  undevi'loped,  and  attention  be  turned 
to  the  Titicaca  region,  where  railway  transportation  is  available. 
Bolivia’s  prosperity  during  the  last  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  world’s 
call  for  minerals  may  be  greatly  increased  by  an  oil  development 
of  equal  activity.  In  return  for  minerals,  capital  has  been  made 
available,  and  doubtless  no  commodity  is  in  greater  demand  in 
Bolivia  than  fuel  oils. 

MHiile  petroleum  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  Chile  in  commercial 
quantities,  there  are  certain  regions,  according  to  liedwood  and 
other  investigators,  where  there  are  inviting  opportunities  for  further 
oil  investigations.  Indications  of  asphalt,  gaseous  vapors,  and 
bitumen  observed  along  the  southern  coast  have  induced  some 
sci(‘ntists  to  give  superficial  study  to  the  oil  possibilities,  but  so  far 
extensive  deposits  have  not  been  located.  Some  months  ago  the 
newspapers  reported  that  oil  had  been  discovered  in  the  Punta 
Arenas  region,  but  the  story  was  found  to  be  a  mistake,  although  it 
is  known  that  several  gas  wells  exist  thereabout  and  when  set  on 
lire  burn  Avell  until  the  winds  or  waves  of  the  sea  extinguish  them. 

In  northern  Chile  there  seems  to  be  an  inviting  field  for  study, 
known  as  Copacoya,  but  the  surrounding  nitrate  region  and  the 
pi'ofits  arising  from  nitrate  exploitation  appear  to  oversliadow  the 
husiness  of  searching  for  oil. 

Cuba,  although  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  greatest  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  history  of  the  island,  is  Ix'ginning  to  turn  attention 
to  petroleum  possibilities.  The  oil  wells  in  the  Bacuranas  district, 
several  miles  east  of  llabana,  have  been  producing  in  recent  months 
something  like  50  barrels  of  oil  per  day;  and  Avhile  the  industry  is 
only  in  its  infancy  the  promoters  believe  that  ere  long  much  more 
oil  will  be  found  in  the  region.  One  of  the  operating  companies  is 
pumping  about  35  barrels  daily  from  one  well,  15  barrels  from 
another,  while  still  another  well  has  reached  a  depth  of  1,000  feet 
and  shows  indications  of  producing  oil.  Some  of  the  Cuban  petro¬ 
leum  is  being  refined  at  Matanzas,  while  considerable  quantities 


THKEE  PHASES  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTION 


A  successful  well  shortly  after  beginning  to  flow  and  Ixdore  the  worktnen  ha\e  gaitied  cotitrol  of  the  violent  stream  of  oil.  Center;  The  same  well  partially  under  control,  when  a  i)ortioti 
of  the  oil  has  U-en  foreod  through  pi|)es  to  receiving  tanks.  Right :  The  well  is  now  under  cotnpicte  control  and  the  oil  flows  in  accordance  with  prearranged  plans  of  the  engineers. 
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arc  consumed  locally  for  fuel  purposes.  'Plie  crude  product  is  said 
(o  coutaiu  about  22  per  cent  gasoline  aud  sruallercpiautitiesof  paralliu. 

Vast  and  gn'at  as  is  Brazil  in  providing  the  world  with  com¬ 
modities  of  many  classes,  that  country  has  not  yet  developed  ])(‘tro- 
h'um  fields  of  im})ortaut  commercial  value.  In  the  State  of  Bahia, 
according  to  J?(‘dwood,  there  an*  bituminous  dejiosits,  and  scientists 
re]>ort  l)itinnen  in  Santa  ('atharina,  I’irojxua,  and  other  regions 
of  tin*  country,  wliich  some  tlay  may  be  developed  and  jietroleum 
found  therewith.  From  time  to  time  travehu's  and  scientists  coming 
from  interior  regions  bring  the  story  of  the  finding  of  ])etroleum, 
but  if  found,  it  remains  yet  an  undev(‘lo])ed  ])roduct.  As  the  search 
continues,  howev(‘r,  uo  one  can  say  that  success  may  not  reward 
the  efforts.  Likewise',  in  the  J<e])ublic  of  Paraguay  if  ])etroleum 
underlies  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  suflicie'iit  eiuantity  to  be  nuule 
a  commercial  ])ossil)ility,  it  remains  for  the  scientists  and  the  ca])- 
italist  to  develo])  that  industry. 

As  already  mentioned,  nature  seems  to  have  continue*!  the  oil 
belt  of  Me.xico  through  Ventral  America  into  South  America.  The 
])etroleum  zones  in  this  ('xti'usive  area  are  too  mimennis  to  describe 
in  this  article;  many  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  develo])ed, 
but  it  n'lnained  for  a  large  Ihiited  States  corporation  to  take  up 
the  enter])rise  of  oil  studies  and  ('X])loitation  in  Ventral  America 
in  B)17.  'Phis  great  c(»m])any,  sai<l  to  have  millions  of  dollars  at 
its  <lis])osal,  has  secured  from  the  (lovi'rmm'iit  of  Panama  certain 
oil  concessions  in  that  Kejuiblic  and  will  extend  its  investigations 
and  o])erations  northward  into  ('osta  Rica,  Nicaragua,  etc.  Some 
of  tlu'se  concessions,  according  to  Panama  news])apers,  run  for 
20  yc'ars  with  reiu'wal  o]>tions.  The  lati'st  n'])orts  indicate  ])rogress 
wit  h  ])reliminary  work,  and  ere  long  the  entire  oil  region  from  Panama 
northward  may  entc'r  the  arena  of  petndeum  production. 

As  tlu'se  lines  are  written  the  statistical  figures  showing  the 
world’s  ])ro(hiction  of  ])etroleum  for  the  year  of  ltH7  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  it  is  interesting  to  glance  back  a  h'W  y  *ars  in  order  to 
note  the  increasing  ])roducti(»ns.  In  1913  the  whole  world  supplied 
the  ])eo])le  (in  round  numb('rs)  with  381, 500, 000  barrc'ls  of  oil.  By 
the  ('ml  of  1910  the  numbi'r  of  banrls  for  that  year  had  increased 
to  4((0,000,000.  During  the  three-y(*ar  jieriod  Jlussia  increased 
])roduction  from  01,000,000  to  72,800,000:  Mexico  from  25,000,000 
to  39,800,000;  Dutch  East  Indies  from  11,900,000  to  13,000,000; 
India  from  7,500,000  to  8,000,000;  Jajian  from  1,900,000  to  2,900,000; 
Jh>ni  from  1,850,000  to  2,550,000;  while  Argentina  and  several  other 
countries  appear  to  be  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  petroleum  develoi)ments. 
In  the  United  States  the  year  of  1917  saw  the  largest  petroleum 
])roduction  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  figures  as  reported  by 
the  ■|)ress  being  341,800,000  barn'ls. 


Photognpb  by  Amorican  Photo  Co.  Courtesy  of  L.  S.  Salmon. 

BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW’  OF  PART  OF  HABAXA. 

“Then,  all  at  once  it  seemed,  the  outlines'of  Morro  Castle  broke  splendidly  into  the  sunshine.  Beyond  was  the  pink-and-whito  city.  Between  the  two  a  strait  of  deep-blue  water 
scarce  two  hundred  yards  wide  leaiis  to  tlie  hart)or.”  In  the  foretrround  of  the  picture  is  sliown  the  eathedral;  in  the  background,  across  the  strait,  Morro  Castle. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  v 


Habana  in  the  Sunshine,  by  Arthur  Biirth'tt  >riuiri(*(‘,  in  Iho  Janu¬ 
ary  number  of  Harper’s  Mafjjazine,  is  a  delightiul  tleseription  of  the 
charming  capital  of  Cuba,  giving  the  author’s  impressions  gathered 
in  three  visits.  The  following  excerpts  will  siilhce  to  show'  his 
appreciation  of  the  city’s  attractions. 

At  the  hefriunin>;,  tlie  SorilM*  is  venturin';  to  strike  a  personal  note.  It  was  in  tlie 
winter  of  litlo,  in  company  with  the  Illustrator,  that  he  first  found  Ilahana  and 
learned  to  love  it.  A  year  pas.sed.  A^Tiiii  the  sullen  skies  and  the  slushy  streets 
of  the  northern  winter  bringing  the  call  of  the  semitropics.  In  making  the  choice, 
there  was  no  hesitation.  Again  Ilahana.  Another  year,  a  year  that  brought  strange 
changes.  The  Scribe,  a  member  of  the  American  Commi.ssion  for  Relief  in  Relgium 
was  bottled  up  in  the  Province  of  the  Rrabant.  To  the  north  the  road  to  Holland 
was  closed  by  the  wire  of  swift  death,  guarded  by  the  rifles  and  gleaming  bayonets 
in  the  liands  of  the  tJerman  Landsturm.  To  the  south  were  the  battling  armies. 
To  the  west  was  a  forbidden  zone  of  military  operations,  and  beyond,  the  mine- 
infested  Channel.  To  the  east  was  Germany.  Six  weeks  before,  the  United  States 
liad  severed  diplomatic  relations.  Three*  weeks  later  our  Government  was  to  declare 
formally  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  Our  Riviera  or  Spanish  Main  seemed  likely 
to  be  a  place  of  detention.  The  fact  that  it  was  to  be  in  Haden-Raden  did  not  make  it 
any  the  less  a  prison.  Then  came  the  news  that  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  go.  *  *  * 
•‘We  shall  probably  sail  for  home  from  Barcelona,”  explained  the  director.  ‘‘It  is 
a  roundabout  way.  The  line  does  not  run  to  the  United  States,  but  to  Cuba.  We 
mu.st  go  there  first.  I  am  told,  however,  that  Habana  is  an  attractive  city.”  Lis¬ 
tening,  forgotten  were  the  leaden  Belgian  skies,  the  faces  of  unutterable  sadness, 
the  gray-green  uniforms  of  the  invaders.  In  vision  were  seen  the  Prado,  and  the 
shoppers  in  Calle  Obispo  and  Calle  O'Reilly,  and  the  broad  Malec  on,  and  the  danr  ing 
waters  of  the  Caribbean,  and  grim  Morro  and  brown  Cabanas.  For  the  moment  the 
stricken  land  was  far  away. 

*♦•»**** 

It  is  said  that,  to  discover  Habana  in  the  right  way,  one  must  see  it  first  in  the  light 
of  early  dawn.  But  in  our  case  the  sun  was  already  high  in  the  heavens  when,  across 
the  blue  water,  we  first  detected  the  low  blur  on  the  horizon.  Minute  by  minute 
the  blur  assumed  a  more  distinct  form.  Then,  all  at  once,  it  seemed,  the  outlines 
of  .Morro  Castle  broke  splendidly  into  the  sunshine.  Beyond  was  the  pink-and-white 
city.  Between  the  two  a  strait  of  deep-blue  water  scarce  two  hundred  yards  wide 
leads  to  the  harbor.  In  ninety-eight  ca.ses  out  of  one  hundred,  when  an  Amerii’an 
perceives  that  harbor  for  the  first  time  he  asks  what  may  be  termed  the  Inevitable 
Question.  It  was  being  asked  all  over  our  ship  and  the  Cubans  were  anticipating 
it  and  pointing  to  the  spot.  That  matter  settled,  there  were  eyes  for  swarming  masts 
and  funnels.  In  the  foreground  were  gunboats  of  the  navy  which  carried  the  flag 
of  Cuba  Li  bn*. 
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A  STUKKT  IN  UABANA 


Iding  to  the  right,  with  nac  flying  from  the  roof,  is  the  Presidential  Palace;  in  the  background 
acrossthe  street,  is  the  ^nate  Building. 
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From  all  tlio  |)()i-ts  of  tin*  Seven  Seas  tliose  vessels  liad  eoine.  There  \v<!re  barken- 
lines  of  llrazil,  ri  iiijiiay,  and  ('bile,  bearint;  the  names  of  saints  and  inaitlens;  seliooners 
of  Denmark,  Japan,  Si)ain,  and  Italy;  busy  steamers  of  h'ranee  and  En,t;land.  A 
beautiful  power  boat  was  tlyinj;  the  ensi^Mi  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  There 
were  American  merc*hantmen  witli  names  varying  from  Calf  meres  and  Zares  to  the 
(leneral  Whitman,  the  Goeernor  Cohh,  and  tlie  Hiram  E.  lioaiiee.  Hut  m'ver  mitid 
what  they  call  oitr  boats  .so  long  as  they  are  not  named  as  the  Pullman  coaches  are 
named.  There  were  other  ships,  ships  ha-  which  all  eyes  searched.  Th<‘y  were  the 
ve.s.sels  that  had  entered  the  harbor  but  could  not  go  out — ve.s.s<‘ls  commanded  by 
skippers  of  gntteral  names,  and  sullenly  flying  the  flag  of  red,  white,  and  green, 
emblazoned  with  the  two  crowns.  As  we  looked  back  we  saw,  just  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit,  a  low-lying  streak  painted  a  dull  leaden  color,  black  smoke  was  pouring 
from  the  funnels,  and  the  decks  were  stripiied  for  action.  One  day  it  wottld  be  the 
the  British  crui.ser  Heruiek;  the  next,  the  Frenchman  Condi;  but  ev(“r  the  watching 
eyes  and  the  grimly  menacing  guns.  So  the  coal-laden  vessels  of  the  two  Kaisers 
elected  to  remain  behind  the  shelter  of  the  Morro. 

llabana,  lying  jjitik  and  white  in  the  sunshine,  charms  first  of  all  by  n'a.son  of  the 
variety  of  pictures  that  it  suggests.  The  scene  may  stir  to  dreams  of  the  Old  World 
that  is  gone,  or  to  thoughts  of  the  ephemeral  materialities  of  to-day.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  which  dejtends  entirely  upon  the  individual  ])oinl  of  view.  *  *  *  ,So.  at 
tin?  threshold  of  Habana,  if  you  have  eyes  for  it,  is  all  the  romance  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  Columbus  sighted  (’uba  and  landed  oti  its  northern  shore  in  October,  1492, 

1  le  wrote  of  it  that  if  was  “the  most  beautiful  land  that  eyes  have  ev«“r  seen.”  .\nother 
cetitury  or  so  and  frotn  the  Miradoresof  Vedado  eyes  were  strained  .s«*ekitig  the  bellying 
Sails  of  the  awaited  gold-ladeti  galleons  from  Malaga  or  Cadiz.  There  was  hope  in 
those  »*yes  and  fear,  too.  The  galleons  might  never  conn*;  but  in  their  st<‘ad,  the  low- 
lying  crafts  of  French  or  English  pirates.  For  in  the  history  of  the  island,  the  terror 
of  tin*  buccaneers  antedated  the  exploits  of  Sharkey  and  Henry  Morgan.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  I.a  Fuerza  it.self,  the  ancient  Sjtanish  fortress,  begun  in  b')2!t,  fifty  years  before 
the  erection  of  Morro  Castle,  was  prom])ted  by  a  jtillaging  of  the  town  by  French 
adventurers.  Twice  those  pirates  came  to  hold  the  city  to  ransom.  It  was  ever 
the  same  story  of  storm  and  stress,  .\fter  the  Fretich  corsair  Desores,  the  Englishman, 
Francis  Drake,  on  land  and  sea.  in  the  Old  World  and  tin*  New,  known  as  the  “Scourge 
of  Spain.”  There  was  hardly  a  decade  that  did  not  britig  a  fri'sh  attack.  Finally,  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  on  a  vast  scale  by  the  British  fleet  atid  the  reduction  of  tin; 
.Mono.  For  a  year  the  English  liag  waved  ov<“r  the  castle,  and  then,  to  the  infinilti 
joy  of  the  Havanese,  the  fortress  was  restorc'd  to  Si)ain. 

But  the  visions  an*  not  all  of  Old  World  jtlnnderings  and  depr«“dations.  The  cit\, 
smiling  in  the  sunshine,  recalls  the  long  years  of  struggle  for  national  indep<*ndence, 
the  battle  against  inequalities  and  inhumanities  of  the  S])anish  domination.  *  *  * 

To  find  the  soul  of  llabana  one  must  cross  the  harbor  to  the  heights  of  Cabanas  atid  the 
.Morro  ranijrarts.  There,  for  the  lir.st  time,  are  realized  the  city’s  tragedy,  anguish, 
and  glory.  Turn  back  the  clock  of  history  twenty  years.  Pink  iti  the  dawti,  shim¬ 
mering  in  the  afternoon  sunshim*,  llabana  lies  b(*low,  a  captive  at  her  jailer's  fe«d. 
As  the  dungeoti  of  Botinivard  in  the  ca.stle  of  Chillon  is  the  symbol  of  tin*  Swi.ss  struggle 
for  liberty,  in  th«!  inky  black  caverns  of  Cabanas  is  read  thi^  story  of  the  i)itiless  years 
of  Cuban  oi>pression.  In  the  grass-grown  s(piare  and  the  wall,  .scarred  by  bullet 
marks,  the  tale  may  be  read  -  the  platoons  of  boyish  j)ri.soners  led  out  in  the  early 
morning,  the  kneeling  figures  and  the  bandaged  eyes,  the  defiant  cry  of  “Viva  Cuba 
bibri*!”  and  the  volley  and  the  hush. 

An  account  of  mcctinj;  Maj.  Silva,  adjtitant  to  the  President  of 
('id)a,  a  descrijtlion  of  tlie  fiolf  links  of  tlie  ('onntry  ('luh,  coinn'icnls 
on  ('td)an  sports,  (‘ic.,  follow.  The  following  is  the  author’s  account 
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IX  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  IIABAXA. 


('oliimbia  A  vcinio,  which  coiiiicct.s  tlic  town  of  Marianao,  9  miles  out  from  the  city  of  Ilabana,  with  f’amp  f'olumi)ia,  originally  used  by  the  I’nited  States  Army  in  Cuba  and  now 
oecupieil  by  the  Cuban  Army.  The  Cuba-.Amerlcan  Jockey  Club,  the  Counfry  Chib.  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Finea  El  Chico — summer  residence,  of  the  President  of  Cuba-  are 
all  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Marianao. 


Phol«»itr»p!i  by  Aniorican  Photo.  Co.  Courtesy  of  L.  S.  Salmon. 


Imu»’.s-KY1',  VIKW  OF  COl.l'MBl.A  .WEM  K 
This  "U'ction  of  the  iivcniio  is  looatoU  in  “  lUicn  Ketiro,”  a  now  suburb  of  Marianao 
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of  Ills  observations  in  a  typical  Habana  cif^ar  factory  with  its  paid 
r(*a(l(‘r,  and  the  ('nl»an  workman’s  taste  for  lit(‘ratnre; 

Just  as  the  traveler  in  Dresden  is  sai)j)osed  to  visit  llu^  ehiiia  works  of  Meissen,  and 
in  Chieatro  tin*  stockyards,  in  llahana  tlie  aeeept<'d  siylil  is  one  of  the  eiu:ar  and  ciRar. 
,.lle  faetori(‘s.  On  tla*  eve  of  dejiarlin'e  from  lionie  yon  will  have  been  burdened 
with  eoininissions.  Aceordini;  to  the  sex  of  tin;  friend,  tin*  eomniission  will  be  to 
buy  eiiiars  or  mantillas.  If  tin*  fornu'r,  pin  tlu*  man  down  to  a  (hdinite  ehoiee.  If 
it  is  the  Corona  Corona  that  he  wants,  let  him  say  .so.  If  the  I.aranat;a,  how  many? 
In  tin*  ease  of  the  mantilla,  throw  your.self  on  the  nu'rey  of  the  countrywoman  nearest 
at  hand,  no  matter  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  .seen  her  before.  She  will  under¬ 
stand,  che«*rfully  accept  the  commission,  ainl  |)robably  derive  hufie  amusement  from 
a  day's  conscientious  labor  in  your  behalf  in  ()'l{<‘illy  or  Obisjx).  Tln*n  in  the  cigar 
or  cigarettf*  factories,  what  impre.s.sed  the  Scribt*  most  was  not  the  little  brown  man 
rolling  deftly  with  his  lingers,  but  the  voice  from  the  gallery  above,  the  voice  of  the 
paid  reader,  tratislating  the  news  of  the  ICuropeati  War  or  d<*claiming  a  chaj)ter  from  a 
book  by  Victor  Hugo.  For  three  hours  ev<“ry  day  this  readitig  goes  on,  half  the  time 
being  given  to  newspapers,  and  tin*  oth<*r  half  to  liction.  Tlu*  choice  of  r(*ading  is 
not  left  to  the  reader,  but  is  goveriu'd  by  a  ballot  system.  Tlu*  tobacco  workers  elect 
among  thems<*lves  a  ])resi(h*nt.  secn*tary,  and  tr<*a.surer.  Tlu*  workmen  contribut** 
the  fund  which  i>ays  the  r«*ader’s  .salary.  Tlu^  .selection  of  novels  is  a  deliberate 
proce.ss.  The  reader  juilgccs  the  jM'iiod  re(iuir<'d  for  a  certain  book,  and  a  few  days 
before  he  is  to  liidsh  one  the  .secretary  holds  an  election  to  determine  what  nov«*l  should 
be  taken  u|>  next.  .\s  many  as  lifty  different  novels  may  be  jrroposed  at  one  of  the 
el(*<-lions,  but  tlu*  choice  usually  centers  on  thr(*e  or  four  of  wide  note.  Some  years 
ago  .senlimeni  in  one  of  tlu*  factorie.s  was  dix  ided  belwe(*n  tbm  Vadis?  and  Here  (ioriot. 
Finally.  Sieiikiewic/.'s  biKik  was  chos(*n  by  oiu*  hundred  and  eighty  votes  to  oiu* 
hundred  and  fifty.  I!ul  most  often  tlu*  choice  falls  on  moilern  nov<*ls,  ))r(*ferably 
those  liy  .sJp.inish  writers.  Xo  year  pas.ses  in  any  Habana  factory,  it  is  said,  xvithout 
a  reading  of  Don  (piixote.  .Among  I'.nglish  novels  read  arc*  Vanity  Fair,  <)liv<*r  Twist. 
.\  Tale  of  Two  (■iti<*.s,  and  sonu*  of  tlu*  nu*lodramatic  .stories  of  Wilkie  Collins  and 
Hugh  Conway.  Some  of  tlu*  I'higlish  jiuets  are  favorites,  in  ])arti<-ular  Myron.  Only 
OIU*  .\tnericati  book  has  ever  had  repeat<*d  reading  iti  Habana  cigar  factori(*s,  and  that 
ftdl  itito  disusi*  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  Fticle  Totn's  Cabiti.  Victor  Hugo 
is  an  utifailitig  favorite. 

Xo  matt(*r  how  well  known  Slu*rlock  Holtnes  is  iti  Kngland  atul  the  rnit(*d  States, 
to  realize*  the  full  nu*asitre  of  his  notori(‘ty  otie  must  ramble  through  (ialliano  atid  San 
Raphael.  There  will  be  foitnd,  behind  gaudily  colored  cov«*rs,  a  S<*hor  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  Iberiati  ajijiearanct*  and  (h*porttuetit  who  is  tlu*  lu*ro  of  an  endless  series  of 
advetitures,  the  very  titles  of  which  would  mystify  atul  astotiish  Sir  .Arthur  Conati 
Doyh*.  Tlu*.se  pa])er-cover(*d  biwiks  repr(*setit  tlu*  imaginative  work  of  various  hack¬ 
writers.  and  an*  sohl  by  the  t(*ns  atul  hutulreds  of  thoitsatuls.  .At  the  toji  of  the  cover 
then!  is  a  jiortrait  of  tlu*  creator  of  tlu*  sci(*nc(!  of  di‘ductioti,  a  jiortrait  which  in  general 
confortns  to  the  |)icture  first  drawn  a  <|uar1er  of  a  centitry  ago  by  Doctor  Doyh*  in  the 
jiages  of  .A  Study  iti  Scarlet,  but  so  unconsciously,  yet  subtly,  altered  by  tlu*  artist 
that  it  is  a  S|ianiard  whom  we  .see  instead  of  the  lean,  athletic  Fnglishman  of  the 
original  invention. 

Tlt(*  iiiulit  lilt*  of  tilt*  oipitnl,  its  nioviiie[  |)ictiir(*s,  etc.,  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  tlie  folloAX  iiiff  (•onini(*nts; 

.A  great  deal  has  lieeii  written  of  the  tiight  life  of  Habatia.  Rxcejit  that  it  carru*s 
farther  into  theearly  hours  ot  the  mortiitig.  due  to  the  rest  enforced  by  the  ititense  heat 
of  tlu*  midday  sun,  it  differs  very  little  from  the  night  lifi*  of  atiy  ntlu*r  city  of  the 
soitth.  The  satiu*  theateraiid  opera  goers  tlu*  local  guide  liook  will  tell  of  the  wonders 
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(»f  tho 'IVatro  Xacional,  the  third  largest  theater  in  the  world — the  same  llaiieiirs  at  the 
eafe  tables  that  would  he  seen  iu  any  other  city  where  the  outdoor  street  life  prevails. 
In  February  and  March,  the  then  new  dancing  was  being  furiously  ])ursued.  There 
were  nightly  emhirance  dances  in  the  gardens  back  of  the  Miramar.  In  l!tl7  dancing 
had  gone  out  apjtarently  as  irrevocably  as  pingpong. 

There  is  another  phase  to  the  night  life  of  Habana  that  ])ro])erly  belongs  to  the  past, 
too.  Once  San  Isidro,  a  narrow,  winding  street  running  from  tlu^  harbor  walls  to  the 
railway  station,  blared  and  flaunted  in  evil  glory.  Travelers  from  all  over  the  world 
talked  of  it  with  mingled  repugnance  and  admiration.  It  was  not  an  outraged  sense 
of  civic  virtue  that  wrought  the  reclamation.  Hard-headed  business  did  that.  The 
.tmerican-controlh'd  railway,  wanting  the  ground  occupied  by  San  Isidro  and  adjacent 
streets  for  a  future  freight  station,  had  the  buildings  condeinned  as  unsafe. 

Also,  formerly  prospective  visitors  to  Ilabana  heard  much  of  the  latitude  allowed  to 
the  moving-})icture  dis])lays.  Tliat,  too,  has  all  been  changed.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  American  travelers  do  not  regard  the  amelioration  with  entin*  a])proval.  It 
was  the  ))revailing  sentiment  that  was  expressed  by  the  somewhat  austere  but  alto¬ 
gether  charming  lady  from  Itoston:  ‘‘1  am  justly  indignant."  she  confessed,  on  the 
t‘ve  of  departure  for  tin*  north.  “1  feel  that  1  was  inveigled  to  Ilabana  on  false  i)re- 
tenses.  1  had  heard  so  much  about  the  wicked  movies.  1  have  been  to  every  cinema 
house  in  the  city.  1  have  spent  all  my  money,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  more  dreadful 
than  Charlie  Chaplin." 

Years  ago,  in  the  columns  of  Charh-s  Hickens's  All  the  Year  Hound,  tieorge  Augustus 
Sala  wrote  of  Calle  Obispo  in  a  series  on  "The  Great  Str<‘ets  of  the  World."  There 
to-day  are  the  heavy  cornices,  the*  overhanging  balconies,  the  s])arring  signs,  and  the 
awnings  that  in  the  sunny  hours  are  stretched  from  roof  to  roof,  creating  an  atmosjdiere 
of  yellow  dusk,  just  as  when  we  saw  it;  a  quaint  and  altogether  charming  streak  of 
shadow  in  the  midst  of  Ilabana-in-the-sun.shine.  Its  suggestion  of  an  Kastern  bazaar 
was  noted  by  Sala.  and  has  been  noted  by  every  obs(>rvant  traveler  since. 

The  New  Era  of  American  International  Trade  and  Finance  is  the 
title  of  the  address  delivered  hy  Mr.  John  ('lausen,  vice  president  of 
the  (’rocker  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  recent  Ninth 
Annual  Cotivention  of  the  Southern  Coniinereial  Congress.  The 
address  is  rejJete  with  serious  thought  and  study  of  the  future  status 
of  the  United  States  in  its  tinaneial  and  eon’mereial  relations  with 
other  nations  of  the  world,  a  status  very  materially  affected  hy  the 
tremendous  world  war  now  going  on,  and  the  salient  features  of  Mr. 
('lausen 's  masterly  analysis  of  the  situation  are  herewith  reproduced  : 

The  fourth  year  of  the  war  has  commenced  and  not  the  lea.st  among  the  many  evils 
of  a  j)rolonged  international  struggle  must  be  considerc'd  the  artificial  world-wide  con¬ 
ditions  which  such  a  state  of  affairs  brings  about.  .\11  the  usual  and  known  relation- 
shijKS  of  commerce  have  been  so  dbirupted  and  alti'red  that  new  means  for  carrying  on 
any  form  of  international  trading  have  been  a  daily  issue  and  of  constant  necessity. 

'I'Ik'  test  in  .so  far  as  it  has  served  to  rouse  American  jmblic  ojiinion  in  international 
affairs  and  to  an  aggri'ssive  umh'rstanding  of  the  interdepemhmee  of  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  has  been  of  esjiecial  benefit  to  the  T’nited  States  in  the  uni>re- 
cedented  economic  changes  which  the  war  has  brought  about. 

The  financial  and  commercial  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  should  at  this 
time  give  careful  study  to  the  outlook  after  the  war,  so  that  the  world-wide  recupera¬ 
tion  in  finance  and  trade  may  proceed  along  jiractical  lines  and  ]>revent  strain  ujicn 
the  credit  system  of  tin*  world.  If  the  signs  of  the  time  are  rightly  read  a  true  jier- 
spective  would  seem  to  indicate  keener  and  more  tmise  economic  rivalry  among  the 
world  powers  than  ever  in  the  days  before. 
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'I’ho  foimtiy  is  in  lu'i'd  of  flio  fullest  roojteration  and  ooordiiiatioii  of  interests  - 
eoinnu'reial  and  finaneial — to  work  for  a  clearer  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  business  toward  the  well-beinj;  of  its  citizens.  It  resolves  itself 
into  a  coinj)lex  and  ])ractical  awakenin';  for  a  scientific  develo])iuent  of  the  tradinj; 
junvers  of  our  c(uintry. 

While  there  is  doubtless  too  much  ojitiniisiu  in  some  (luarters.  ther<‘  is  bound  to 
be  a  considerable  chanjr<^  in  the  linancial  position  of  the  United  States  after  the  war. 
'I’lie  volume  and  direction  of  our  trade  will  be  different.  The  ability  of  European 
nations  to  furnish  capital  to  otlu'r  countries  will  be  lessened,  perhaps  fora  period  of 
many  years  to  come.  South  and  Central  .\merica,  China,  and  Mexico  may  turn 
to  us  more  than  <‘ver  before  for  their  financial  needs. 

Many  imjwrlant  chancres  in  our  national  economics  are  occurring  which  will  ])rob- 
ably  increase  our  ca))acity  to  purchase  foreign  securities  notwithstanding  the  calls 
which  may  be  made  u])on  us  for  indu.strial  expansion  within  our  own  borders. 

In  wealth,  our  superiority  is  undeniably  great,  but  it  is  not  yet  c<“rtain  to  what 
extent  this  wealth  will  be  available  to  support  our  international  trade  and  other 
activities.  In  England  there  is  found  a  large  body  of  investors  accustonjed  to  buy 
the  .securitu's  of  enterpri.ses  in  all  ])arts  of  the  world.  A  similar  body,  although  less 
numerous,  has  been  developed  in  Fraiua-,  (iermany,  Ifollatid,  and  Belgium.  The 
question  with  us  is  whether  we  will  know  how  to  use  our  new  jwsition  in  world  affairs, 
and  our  new  wealth  in  such  manner  as  to  internationally  strengthen  oursehx's  and 
develop  such  a  constituency  behind  our  industry. 

Our  people  have  not  been  generally  accustomed  to  make  investments  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  With  all  parts  of  the  country  ra])idly  developing,  their  natural  tendency  has 
been  to  inve.st  in  land  and  local  enterpri.ses.  Such  investments  have  served  the  nation 
Ixvst  in  the  period  of  its  own  early  development,  but  as  the  countrj'  grows  older  and 
richer  there  is  danger  that  the  preference  for  land  investments  may  earn.'  prices  of 
the  soil  above  conservative  values,  and  it  is  desirable  that  new  channels  for  the 
disposition  of  the  country’s  accuimulating  capital  be  opened  up.  The  distribution 
of  the  Liberty  loan  has  shown  that  there  is  enormous  buying  power  in  the  country 
for  securities  that  have  the  confidence  of  the  ])ublic,  and  which  are  energetically 
brought  to  their  attention,  parti<‘ularty  if  a  jiatriotic  ])urpose  is  to  be  served.  It  is 
of  the  highest  inqwrlance  to  familiarize  otir  i)eople  with  the  fact  that  after  the  war 
is  finaTici'd  the  next  im])ortant  ta.sk  for  this  country  will  be  that  of  financing  the 
rehabilitation  of  industry  throughout  the  world. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  created  considerabh*  disturbance  in  the  inve.st  ment  markets. 
’I'lu!  volume  and  direction  of  trade  were  serif'usly  interfereil  with.  Stock  exchanges 
were  closed  for  a  time  and  trading  carried  on  only  under  the  clo.sest  restrictions. 
Even  new  listings  of  securities  were  jiermitted  in  some  countries  only  after  (lovern- 
ment  .sanction  had  been  .secured. 

The  countries  in  need  of  cajutal  were  unable  to  secure  financial  assistance  through 
the  usual  channels,  resulting  in  a  releasi'-  by  sale  or  otherwi.se.— in  our  markets,  of 
a  vast  amount  of  .American  securities  formerly  held  in  Europ«‘. 

This  un])recedented  demand  on  .American  capital  necessarily  diminished  the 
amounts  availabh^  for  local  enterprises  and  gave  need  to  a  gr<‘at  many  economies 
on  the  part  of  our  people,  although  lh(“  enormous  activities  induc«'d  by  war  orders 
tended  to  conc<‘al  that  j)hase  of  th<i  situation  on  account  of  the  great  wealth  which 
those  ct)ntracts  brought  to  our  doors. 

AA'e  have  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  with  a  jx)])ulation  of  more  than  lOtl 
million  people,  and  a  national  wealth  of  over  200  billion  dollars — nearly  as  great  as 
that  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  combined— but  in  spite  of  steadily  aug¬ 
mented  wealth  and  expansion  in  trade,  we  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer  unless  we 
realize  some  of  the  economic  difficulties  which  are  before  us.  necesisitating  firm  and 
original  imubods  of  treatment. 
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\\'lia(«*vcr  tlu^  inolivc.  a  lai-fic  part  of  tlu*  industrial  |K)|iiilatioii  is  almost  as  imn  li 
ciiiployod  for  \varlik«!  inirposos  as  tho  bollifK'n'ut  jx-oplos,  and  tin*  linam  ial  oblip:a- 
tions  incurrod  as  a  result  of  tlie  presimt  war  hav«^  increased  enormously.  An  ap|)re- 
eiable  jKtrtion  of  these  expenditures  will  nec<‘ssarily  result  in  a  d(*strnction  of  capital, 
and  this  will  in  future  have  a  very  important  bearin>r  on  many  of  the  world's  i)roblems. 
There  must  be  considered  the  labor  of  rehabilitation  and  the  test  of  reor^ani/.ation  of 
the  countries  of  Kurojx-  when  the  war  is  broiifrht  to  an  end. 

The  I’nited  States  |)erhaps  is  best  able  to  meet  with  e(|uanimity  the  ^reat  readjust¬ 
ment.  We  will  not  have  been  as  long  in  the  war  —our  lo.sses  in  men  will  con.sefiuently 
have  l)een  lighter  — and  our  tinancial  position.  a.s  is  it  to-day,  will  be  stronger.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  advantages,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  aggres.sive  Kuropean 
trade  combinations  in  the  tield  of  internatnmal  competition  and  keep  pace  with  tin? 
world’s  industrial  advancement  which  may  be  expected  to  be  one  of  the  few  benefits 
arising  from  the  present  world-wide  conllict  of  nations. 

N’o  more  interesting  chapter  will  be  written  in  economic  history  than  that  which 
deals  with  the  ])roblems  for  the  proi)er  distribution  of  the  world’s  gold  supply.  The 
l)henomenal  accumulation  of  that  metal  in  this  country  has  been  a  .source  of  concern 
to  bankers  and  economists  alike. 

The  disj)ro port  innate  distribution  of  the  world's  supply  of  .iiX.ooO.OOO.tHM),  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  the  gold  in  existence,  i)resent.s  a  new  problem  in  the  international  credit 
structure.  The  figures  made  i)ublic  by  the  Department  of  (’omm(*rc(‘  of  our  goltl 
imports  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  .lune  dd.  1917,  .show  that  we  receivcsl  more  than 
.'S977,(KX).fM)<)  of  the  metal  which  exceeds  our  total  gold  imiiorts  for  the  entire  12-year 
period  preceding  .Tune  df).  1914. 

Since  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  war  in  Durope  gold  imports  have  totaled  .51  .(>77.IHK),tHM), 
and  since  our  entrance  therein  this  country  has  been  enriched  with  that  commodity 
to  the  extent  of  .S214,tKXf.lKK).  In  .\j)ril  of  this  year  tho.se  ligures  suddeidy  droi)i)ed  to 
almost  lU'gligible  proportions.  While  in  exports  of  gold  from  this  country  then'  was 
no  immediate  change,  for  the  month  of  May  statistics  sh(»w  that  nearly  SoH.tKXf.lXKt 
pa.s.se<l  out  of  our  hands  to  foreign  countries,  with  an  increasi*  in  June  to  .5()7,(XX),IXM). 
While  no  figures  are  available  for  sub.setpient  months,  it  is  an  accepted  eonclusion 
that  they  exceed  the  ex])orts  of  gold  during  any  imnith  of  our  economic  history. 

We  have  siuhlenly  been  brought  to  the  realization  that  notwithstanding  a  steady 
inllow,  calculated  to  be  in  exce.ss  of  .5540, 0(H). (XX)  during  the  current  year,  the  exi)ort 
of  gfdd  r(‘ach(‘d  the  amazing  amount  of  5d00.(HM),(MM)  for  the  same  ])eriod  with  every 
l>rospect  of  increase.  Were  it  not  for  the  fa<-t  that  our  gidd  holdings  have  increased 
.50  per  <-ent  to  (it)  ])er  cent  since  the  world  struggle  bc'gan.  this  country  might  well, 
on  this  account,  be  called  tijKin  to  face  serious  difliculties  in  its  linance. 

(4ur  gold  exports  during  the  past  have  not  arisen,  as  a  general  rule,  by  reason  tif 
our  own  indebt ('diK'.ss.  Init  rat lu'r  toward  li(piidating  adverse  trade  balanc(‘s  of  other 
nations  and  in  no  small  measure  because  of  such  shipments  pre.senting  profits  as  a 
purely  exchang<“  oi>era(ion. 

To  sustain  our  financial  stn'iigth.  an  embargo  upon  g(dd  exjtorts  was  ])laced  in  effect 
on  September  It).  1917,  for  the  jmrpose  of  controlling  and  conserving  our  holdings  of 
that  precious  metal.  It  is  naturally  to  lx*  assumed  that  the  jxiwers  so  vested  in  (he 
hands  of  the  Se<'retary  of  ihe  Treasury,  in  collaboration  with  tin*  F(>deral  Reserve 
Hoanl,  will  not  place  resirictions  upon  the  export  of  g(dd  in  setth'inent  of  trade  bal¬ 
ances  against  the  I'niteil  .Slates,  and  tlu-  Ix-si  results  can  therefon-  oidy  be  expected 
from  the  operation  of  (he  law. 

In  the  international  ri'lations  gold  is  not  aloni'  a  imxlium  of  payment  and  exchangi'. 
but  expres.ses  alike  a  fundamental  measure  and  unity  for  the  value  of  labor  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  trade.  Its  buying  jx»wer  dix's  not  iixTeasi*  or  decrease*  -it  is  necessarily  stable — 
but  it  is  rather  the  value  of  the  comnnxiity  which  is  (ra<led  in  that  varies  in  juice 
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'I'iic  l-iindiin  niarkot  lias  Iricd  in  vain  (n  cnnlrol  and  r(“>;nlato  (he  ])i-ic«*  nf  coniinorcial 
liar  silver,  Inil  llio  acute  world  shortage*  has  hroken  all  hounds  and  dollar  silver  is  no 
longer  a  speculative  projihesy. 

In  the  opinion  of  tho.se  who  study  the  situation,  the  apparently  sustained  high  levels 
have  not  yet  stiinulati-d  the  reworking  of  mines  hearing  low-grade  ore.  Immediate 
activities,  however,  along  these  liiu's  are  inevitahle  heeause  of  the  demand  for  silver 
coinage,  esjiecially  hy  the  nations  in  Murojie,  where  gold  is  rapidly  being  withdrawn 
from  circulation  in  order  not  only  to  increase  and  strengthen  their  holdings,  hut  to 
nphedd  sonn*  metallii'  re.serve  as  a  basis  for  the  enormous  issues  of  currency  which 
has  been  brought  into  circulation. 

'l'h(‘  ])rice  of  silver  has  been  stt'adily  .soaring  to  limits  unknown  for  many  years, 
and  it  may  he  of  interest  to  hrielly  r(‘vii“w  this  movement  with  the  statement  that 
during  the  <  'ivil  War  and  ii))  to  the  time  of  demonet  i/at  ion  of  silvc'r  in  ISTd.  the  white 
metal  was  selling  as  high  as  .iil.'itt  pi-r  ounce,  with  a  suhsi'ipn^nt  rc'cord  in  18!K),  when 
it  recedi'd  to  .81.21  per  ounce. 

*■****#* 

The  great  <pi(‘.stion  with  us  to-day  is  how  to  develoj)  our  hanking  system  on  the 
foundation  already  laid  .so  that  it  will  become  the  permanent  means  for  credit  of  our 
]iroductive  and  eommereial  system.  As  an  economic  jirinciple  no  section  of  our 
country  .should  he  jiermitted  to  linauce  itself  at  the  e.Kpense  of  another  section,  when 
it  has  the  wealth  to  finance  itself,  esjiecially  when  all  the  machinery  exists  for  this 
purfiose  in  the  conversion  of  natural  resources  and  well-sustained  credit  adequate  for 
its  needs. 

Through  the  I'ederal  lleserve  Mank  or  in  harmonious  cooperation  hy  itself  or  members 
with  financial  interests  in  this  country,  the  creation  of  a  powerful  iut<“rnational  credit 
hanking  corjioration  would  seem  ojiportune  if  organized  to  linauce  over-sea  invest- 
inenls.  and  through  its  imsiium  effect  distrihution  thereof  to  the*  iiive.sting  people 
of  our  country  in  tin*  shajie  of  acceptaiu'es,  bonds,  and  other  high-grade  obligations 
guarantei'd  by  the  ca()ital  strength  and  resources  of  the  institution. 

The  lack  of  such  investments —so  e.s.sential  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade —has 
liroven  our  deepest  ])roblem.  and  we  can  not  look  for  a  .solution  until  at  least  part  of 
the  linauciug  in  foreign  countries  is  cared  for  with  .\merican  capital,  which  would  prove 
the  strongest  commercial  bond  with  the  greatest  ])o.«sibility  for  the  u|)building  of 
permanent  trade.  On  the  ability  of  our  bankers  to  meet  this  test  in  organized  form 
will  ri'st  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  large  foreign  commerce,  bound  closely  by 
linaiK'ial  and  commercial  ties  in  all  its  ramilications. 

We  must  face  conditions  as  they  now  appear  and  recognize  that  of  vital  conci-rn  are 
the  broader  international  iirobh'ius  of  industrial  cooperation  and  elliciency.  It  is 
wise,  even  at  this  ]ieriod,  to  jirepare  for  financial  and  commercial  conditions  that  will 
suci'i'ed  the  iiresent  world-wide  strife.  The  iMiropean  nations  especially  arc*  going 
to  make  as  active  effort  for  export  trade  as  their  resources  and  linancial  conditions 
will  allow. 

In  l‘'ngland  then*  is  now  busily  (‘iigaged  a  “reconstruction  committee”  and  in 
t'auada  trade  cominission(*rs  have  been  appointed  whose  duti(*s  are  to  advise  the  board 
of  trade  promptly  of  all  opportunities  which  may  arise  for  the  extension  of  British 
commerce*;  to  rejiort  in  regard  to  contracts  ojien  to  tend(*r  and  as  occasion  reepiires  on 
the  nature  and  ext<*nt  of  foreign  comjietition  with  British  merchandise,  with  the  fur- 
ni.diing  of  ]ieriodical  lists  of  jirobabh*  buyers  of  British  goiwls. 

Our  commercial  and  linancial  organizations  have  grown  up  without  much  system, 
and  it  is  liiiu*  that  wi*  depart  from  the  old  [iractice  in  adopting  real  activities  along 
new  and  improv(*d  lines.  Everything  that  will  add  to  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
hold  its  rightful  position  in  foreign  trade  .should  be  <*ncourag(*d  and  developc'd  to  the 
utmost  ability  of  all  el<*nu*nts. 

.•:i2:!r.  18— Bull,  i  —  i: 
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.MainifiK'liircrs  an*  to  n'alizo  tliat  their  most  ajrtrressive  competitors  are  not 

tlieir  fellow  countrymen  eiifrafted  in  international  trade.  l)ut  rather  the  jwwerful 
coml)inations  of  merchants  in  oth(*r  countries.  ( V)0))erativ(3  combinations  such  as 
may  l)e  (leeme<l  expedient  to(h‘velop  our  foreiftn  relations  in  normal  times  are  essential 
and  sliould  in  no  sen.se  he  considered  a  contractional  n'siraint  of  free  trading.  A  rect)!*- 
nition  of  this  ]>rinci])le  in  ov(‘r-seas  trade  development  is  most  necessary  to  our  eco¬ 
nomic  procre.ss.  The  W’ehh  hill  is  desfin(‘d  to  ])romote  export  trade  hy  lejializins; 
joint  foreign  trading  agencies  of  .\merican  (‘Xporters. 

The  tliought  is  expressed  on  many  occasions  that  tin*  develo])ment  of  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries  can  l)est  he  a<'com])lished  hy  more  intimate  afliliation 
and  coalition  of  the  ITiited  States  t'hamher  of  Commerce  and  its  sister  organizations 
throughout  this  country  with  tlio.se  of  the  trading  nations  of  the  world.  Kxjierience 
jiromjits  the  sugg<“stion  that  a  workable  plan  toward  that  end  he  initiated,  strength¬ 
ened  with  tin*  recomnM'udation  that  exhibits  of  jiroducts  and  industries  from  foreign 
countries  he  (*.stahlish(*d  in  chamhers  of  commerce  of  the  I'nited  States  and  like 
displays  made  of  .\merican  priKlucts  in  commercial  centc'rs abroad.  Such  a  plan  could, 
of  cour.si*,  be  most  effectively  carried  out  by  each  .section  of  this  country  selecting  that 
part  of  the  world  in  which  it  feels  that  the  jiroducts  of  one  and  the  otln-r  are  the  most 
likely  for  interchange. 

******* 

The  general  jirosperity  of  foreign  traih*  expansion  can  only  be  guaranteed  by  a  ready 
coordination  in  all  elements  of  our  national  and  commercial  strength.  There  is  no 
more  imiiortant  national  move  than  that  which  aims  to  rnaki*  scientific  study  directly 
applicable  to  jiractical  life,  and  to  this  it  would  .«<‘em  that  our  first  thought  should  be 
directed. 

There  is  a  very  general  aiknowledgment  that  education  is  as  es.sential  to  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  is  to  other  departments  in  life,  and  viewing  the  subject  from  that  standpoint 
it  becomes  a])])arent  that  a  nece.ssity  exists  for  training  our  youtig  element  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  development  for  business  and  labors  which  devolve  u])on  them 
when  at  manhood  they  enter  u])on  an  active  career. 

'I'he  businc'ss  world  to-day  is  vitally  ititerested  in  this  ])roblem.  for  no  organization 
can  succeed  in  a  material  degree  whose  workers  are  not  eflicieiit.  Tin*  foundation 
of  national  ])ros|ierity  clearly  nsts  upon  the  result  accomplislu'd  by  its  people  to 
serve  real  jiurixises  in  symj)athy  with  current  industry,  science,  and  government. 
If  we  can  encourag<*  early  direct  busim  ss  training,  the  u.sefulness  of  the  ])opulace 
of  our  <-ountry  will  assure  both  trading  power  ami  wc-alth. 

The  intenst  shown  by  our  younger  elem(‘nt  in  any  subject  pertinent  to  forcigti 
traile  fon-efully  revials  the  nece.ssity  of  educational  preparation,  especially  for  tin! 
teaching  of  commercial  language  s  of  the  world,  ami  above  all  for  t  he  stuily  of  business 
futidamentals.  Such  trainitig  would  have  far-reaching  cotise<|Uenc<*s  and  give  to  our 
rising  young  men  not  oidy  supi'iiipiity  as  a  means  to  augment  the  value  of  their  work 
to  those  who  purcha.se  it.  but  the  capai'ity  for  conciliation  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

******* 

Tie-  war  in  which  .so  large-  a  iieirtiein  eif  the-  weulel  is  imw  e-ngage-el  must  .seeeme-r  eer 
late-r  e-eime- tee  an  e-nel.anel  nee  mat  te-r  what  the- ele-te-rniining  fae  tens  may  be-,  it  is  e-e-rtaiti 
that  far-re-ae-hing  e-hange-s  iti  the- weirlel's  busine  ss  are-  te>e-nsue-;  but  it  se-e-ms  a  tbre-geiiie- 
e-euie-lusieen  that  it  will  be-  the-  be-ginning  eif  a  gre  at  |)re)Spe-rity  leer  this  e-eiuntry. 

<  >11  r  .\at  ieeli  is  in  ne-e-el  eef  the-  fulle  st  e-eeeipe-rat  ieiii  eif  all  its  inte-re-sts  tei  weirk  tor  a  e-le-are-r 
iinele-rstaneling  ami  a  triie-r  ap]ire-e-iat iem  eif  the-  re-speiiisiliilit ie  s  eif  biisine-.ss  teiwarel  tlie- 
we-ll-be-ing  of  its  pi-o|i|e-. 

While-  it  is  preibable-  that  afte  r  the-  war  this  e-euintry  will  start  le-ss  hanelie-a|ipe-d 
e-eimme-re-ially  anel  tinane-ially  than  any  eithe-r  natiem  in  the-  weirlel,  if  we-  are-  tei  re-tain 
this  aelvantage-  anel  impreive-  it.  by  nei  eithe-r  me-ans  e-an  it  be-  than  making  euirse-lve-s 
meire-  e-flie-ie-nt .  intreieliie  ing  intei  prae-t  ie-e-  ne-w  anel  impreive-el  me-t  heiels,  anel  preiviele-  I  he- 
e-la“tie-ity  anel  .se-e-iirity  m-e-e-ssary  in  e-re-elit  tei  our  busine-ss  affairs. 
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The  Food  Supply  of  South  America  Available  in  Time  of  War  is  u 
timely  article  by  (J.  B.  Koorbaeli.  of  the  riiiv(“rsity  of  Bcainsyl- 
vania,  in  tl\e  Deeembi'r,  l'.H7,  number  of  the  Journal  of  (iiojJH’apby 
(Appleton,  Wiseonsin).  'Plu'  antlioi  <iiv(s  a  <i('n('ral  survey  of  tbe 
situation  as  to  food  production  in  tin*  sontb('rn  eontimmt,  eoneludiu}; 
witli  the  ass(>rtion  tliat,  o\vin<i  to  the  im])erativ('  (h'mand  in  Kurope, 
“tlie  ability  of  Scnith  Anunica  to  sn|)ply  the  I’nited  States  with  any 
lar<;(‘  ((uantities  of  stajdc'  foods  durinj;  the  ftreat  world  Avar  is  lim¬ 
ited.”  The  follow in<j  ('xecu-pts  from  the  artieh'  jjive  tlie  facts,  as 
he  sees  tln'in,  upon  which  that  eonelusion  is  based: 

I'or  many  years  the  rnit'*<l  Stales  lield  I  lie  leadersliip  as  a  supplier  ol  food  to  ICiirope. 
'I'lie  yrealiiess  of  our  ayrieiiltural  resourei's  and  tlie  sparseness  of  our  population  yave 
the  I'nited  States  an  enormous  surplus.  W  ilh  the  yrowlh  of  our  |iopulation  and  the 
develo]imeut  of  our  manufaeliiriny  industries  that  sur|dus  has  steadily  decreased. 
.\ryentina.  Jtu.ssia.  .\uslralia.  and  X(“\v  Zealand  have  come  to  take  the  )daee  of  the 
fnited  States  in  sujijilyiny  to  thiroi»e  many  of  the  staple  foods  in  which  the  I'nited 
States  formerly  ludd  undisputed  .sway.  Not  only  this,  but  in  recent  years  we  have 
wilne.s,se(l  a  ‘■(■arryiny  of  coals  to  New  Casth'.”  'I'he  greatest  eorn-yrowiny  nation 
in  the  world,  we  have  beyun  to  imiiort  corn  from  .Aryeiitina.  Instead  of  ex])ortin<r 
larye  ((uantilies  of  beef  to  I'.urope.  our  exports  bdl  to  insiynilicani  liuMirt's,  while  beef 
from  .Vryenlina  and  llra/il  has  been  enteriny  our  sea])orls.  lieyinniuy  in  we 

imjiorled  lICbOOO  biislnds  of  corn  from  .\ry(‘Ulina.  In  IDbl  this  yrew  to  .SSO.lfdtl 
bushels,  and  in  1!(1  1  reached  the  larye  total  of  l().()(Mt.ll(l((  bushels,  falliny.  however  to 
(i.. Alto. (tot)  in  Ihl.A.  and  to  in  lillti. 

In  October.  Ittlll.  .\ryentine  beef  beyan  eominy  to  the  I'nited  States,  and  in  l>eeem- 
ber  of  that  year  !t..")t)tt.t)t)t)  |)ounds  arrived.  l>uriny  tin*  year  l!)l  t,  we  received  from 
the  Kiver  Plate  district  llltt.llllll.tllltl  pounds  of  beef  and  mutton.  'I’hese  imports 
declined  in  lilb")  to  IDO.dtttt.lMId  pounds,  and  in  IKlti  to  llli.Dttt). 11(111  iiounds. 

The  importations  of  these  'remperate  Zone  products  into  the  I'nited  States  has 
naturally  raised  the  (|Uestion  of  the  ability  of  South  .\merica  to  supply  our  industrial 
.\tlantie  coast  with  tin'  products  that  we  have  been  receiviny  from  our  own  Prairie 
and  (ireat  Plain  States.  'I'bat  we  should  receive  tropical  foods,  stich  as  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  suyar  from  this  continent,  t hrei’-foiirths  of  which  is  in  the  tro|dcs.  is  expectable, 
but  (hat  South  .\merica  could  s  uid  us  corn  and  beef  and  mutton  at  first  thouyht  is 
astonisbiny.  bet  us  examine  (he  propects  of  our  obtaiuiny  foods  from  South  .America 
in  (he  future;  first,  from  'rem|)erate  Zone  South  .America,  and  second,  from  the  tropii- 
sect  ions. 

Grain.  The  pimpi  country  of  southern  South  .Americi  constitutes  one  of  tbe 
(inesi  yrain  lauds  in  the  world.  Allhoiiyh  at  pre.seni  it  is  one  of  the  leadiny  yrain- 
yrowiny  reyions.  it  is  estimated  (hat  five  times  (he  pre.seiit  ana  could  nadih  be 
brouyht  under  cereals,  and  (he  yield  per  acre  could  be  (‘iiormously  increased.  The 
yreat  food  crops  of  the  pampas  are  corn  and  wheat,  with  oats  rapidly  becominy  im¬ 
portant.  Corn  in  Aryentina.  unlike  (he  I'nited  .Slates,  is  yrowii  for  export,  not  to 
fatten  hoys  and  cattle.  The  result  is  that  althouyh  .Aryentina  has  less  than  one-tenth 
the  area  in  corn  (hat  is  found  in  the  I'nited  States,  the  countrv  normally  exports  four 
times  as  much  of  (bis  yrain  as  (he  I'nited  States.  In  litbi.  .A.A  percent  of  the  world's 
total  corn  ex|>orts.  amoiintiny  to  IStl.tltKI.tKMI  bushels,  came  from  .Aryentina.  As  to 
wheat,  three  other  countries  surpass  .Aryentina  as  exporters,  but  iii  Pll:!.  I  Itl. (1(1(1. (Mitt 
bushels.  i:5  per  cent  of  (he  world's  siiridus.  came  from  Aryentine  farms,  and  in  the 
same  year,  (i I  .OOtl.tlOt)  bushels  of  oats,  or  l!(i  per  cent  of  the  world  s  exports.  In  addi- 
ion  to  Aryentina,  I'ruytiay  and  Chib'  have  a  I'onsideralde  surplus  of  yrain  for  the 
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inarkfts  of  tlu*  world.  If  iicodcd,  can  the  I’liitcd  States  depend  upon  Argeiitiui' 
grain  liedds  in  time  of  war? 

Freight  rates.  Ia*t  u.<!  not(>,  lir.-<t,  that  New  York  and  Philadelidiia  have  been  getting 
.\rgentine  grain  more  oh(‘aj)Iy  than  they  could  get  Kansas  corn  or  Minnesota  wheal. 
The  ocean  freight  rate  on  corn  from  llosario  to  New  York  hi'fore  the  war  was  from  •'> 
to  o.J  cents  per  bushel.  This  is  (“(piivalent  to  $2  jter  long  ton.  Jlailroad  freight  rales 
from  Minnea])olis  to  New  York  are  to-day  (|Uof(“d  at  2"). 8  cents  ])er  IhO  iwuiids,  or  the 
(■(piivalent  of  85.07  per  long  ton.  nearly  three  times  the  rate  from  .Vrgeiilina  to  New 
York.  In  fact,  corn  has  been  shipped  from  llo.sario  to  New  York  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  rail  rate  from  lUiffalo  to  New  York.  Wliether  or  not  corn  is  sent  to  the 
I’niU'd  States  dejiends  upon  whether  or  not  the  .Vrgentine  exjiorter  can  get  a  hotter 
jtriee  in  New  York  than  in  European  markets,  and  thL-*  largely  deiiends  upon  the 
demand. 

Uncertainty  of  Argentine  crops.  .Vs  a  dependabh"  source  of  gr.iin  suindy  in  time 
of  war,  the  following  jioints  should  be  kejit  in  mind  in  regard  to  South  .imeriea:  (  I) 
The  .Vrgentine  grain  crop,  because  of  climatic  variations,  is  not  a  sure  one.  The 
corn  crop  e.sjx'cially  varms.  In  Kill .  it  was  an  almost  total  failure,  and  again  last  year 
th(>re  was  jtraetieally  none  for  export.  In  fact,  last  year’s  cereal  eroji  was  so  jioor 
that  on  -March  27.  1!U7,  the  .Vrgentine  (Jovernment  jilaeed  an  embargo  on  the  exjior- 
tation  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  country.  This  in  a  year  of  82  wheat,  and  when  the 
demand  in  Europe  was  never  so  great.* 

Demand  in  Europe.  (2)  During  this  world  war,  the  Euroiiean  nations  all  demand 
more  grain  than  ever  before,  and  to  supjdy  that  market,  while  Iln.ssian  wheat  is 
bottled  up,  calls  for  all  the  surplus  .Vrgentina  can  produ(,‘e.  Hence,  we  find  that, 
in  spit(‘  of  high  prices  in  New  York,  corn  shipments  to  New  York  have  declined  from 
1(),()00,(MH»  bushels  in  lifll  to  2,000.000  in  lOlti. 

Labor.  (2)  The  labor  que.stion,  always  a  serious  one  in  sparsely  j)opulat(Hl  Argen¬ 
tina.  is  esj>eeially  so  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  coining  of  the  Italian  harvest  hand, 
on  whom  the  .Vrgentine  farmer  has  depended,  is  jirevented.  and  in  South  America, 
as  in  the  United  States,  the  manning  of  the  farms  is  no  easy  task,  and  hence  the 
incr(*a.se  of  jiroduction  while  the  war  lasts  is  ditliciilt. 

While  the  potential  jiroducing  power  of  .Vrgentina  is  very  larg((,  in  this  time  of 
world  war  the  actual  cereal-producing  power  is  curtailed  rather  than  helped,  and 
because  of  the  great  demand  in  Europe  importations  into  the  United  States  naturally 
have  fallen  off. 

Beef.  The  importation  of  heef  from  .Vrgentina  and  Uruguay  has  been  a  more 
recent  devtdopment  than  corn  imjiortation.  The  first  shijunents  came  in  the  fall  of 
l!)l:5;  in  Ittl  l  they  reached  proportions  of  considerable  importance,  reiiresenting 
nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  total  beef  production  of  the  United  States  in  that  year.  The 
reason  for  this  importation  of  River  Plate  beef  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  great  decline 
in  jier  capita  beef  juoduction  in  the  I’nited  States,  the  cheapness  of  jnoducing  beef 
in  .'Vrgentina.  and  the  perfection  of  the  refrigerator  ship.  Since  1!K)7  the  export  of 
beef  from  tbe  United  States  to  Europe  has  greatly  declined  until  now  it  is  insig¬ 
nificant.  while  .Vrgentina  has  become  by  far  the  most  important  exporter.  Over 
four-fifths  of  the  imjiorted  lM>ef  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  from  the  River 
Plat((.  The  number  of  cattle,  estimated  at  :{(l,(MK).(K)0  in  .Vrgentina,  is  cajiable  of 
large  extension.  The  country  is  one  of  the  large  areas  of  the  world  which,  because 
of  its  climate,  is  bound  to  be  a  jiermanent  grazing  land,  and  should  become  more, 
rather  than  less,  important  as  a  supplier  of  meat  to  the  outside  world.  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  during  the  next  year  or  two  the  United  Stales  can  here  get  large 
supplies.  We  have  noted  already  that  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  exports  of  beef 
from  the  .Vrgentine  to  the  I'nited  States  fell  off  enormously  just  as  in  the  case  of  corn. 
The  demand  in  Europe  is  very  great,  prices  are  high,  the  temptation  has  been  to 

*  Hecent  reiMirls  from  .trgciitina  state  that  in  1!I17  over  l7,.j80,(H)0  acres  were  sown  iti  wheat  and  the 
estimated  production,  at  about  13  Intshels  [ler  acre,  is  0,474,6.30  metric  tons. 
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ovorslaughtcr;  licuce  tlio  luiinEor  of  beef  cattle  has  not  inor<‘ased,  and  it  is  probable 
tliat  this  coming  year  Argentina  will  be  able  to  supply  the  world  with  no  larger 
amounts  of  beef  than  it  did  last  year,  if  indeed  it  can  supply  as  much.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  many  of  the  large  refrigeration  plants  in  South  America  are  under  the 
control  of  the  big  American  packing  houses.  In  times  of  peace,  at  least,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  these  liouses  would  send  beef  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to 
compete  with  their  own  products  from  their  Chicago  houses.  Whether  or  not  the 
patriotism  of  the  Beef  Trust  in  time  of  war  will  prompt  them  to  any  such  action  time 
alone  can  tell.  Past  performances  do  not  lend  much  promise  to  any  such  hopes. 

Beef  in  Brazil.  A  .«econd  cattle  region  that  has  large  possibilities  for  beef  ex])ort 
is  Southern  and  Central  Brazil.  Already  some  enormous  refrigeration  plants  have 
been  built  in  .Sao  Paulo  aiid  other  Brazilian  States,  and  big  modern  cattle  ranches 
have  been  established,  both  under  the  leadership  of  Americans  or  American  lirms. 
.\lready  Brazil  is  estimated  to  have  half  as  many  cattle  as  Argentina.  The  future 
of  th(>  industry  is  ])robably  as  great  as  Argentina's.  As  fast  as  herds  can  be  increased, 
transportation  facilities  created,  and  refrigeration  ])lants  built,  Brazil’s  surplus  of 
beef  can  lx;  increased. 

Beef  in  Venezuela.  A  third  cattle  n'gion  of  South  America  is  in  Venezuela.  The 
great  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  natural  grass  lands,  could  .su])port  an  enormous  number 
of  cattle,  within  easy  reach  of  N(‘w  York.  Th(>y  are  nearer  New  York  than  the  Great 
Plains  of  our  own  country,  and  water  transportation  would  make  the  freight  cost 
much  less  than  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  or  even  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
The  future  may  see  this  section  supplying  the  United  Stales  with  meat,  but  not 
during  tins  war  ludess  hostilities  are  very  long  drawn  out. 

Tropic  Foods.  As  a  sup])lier  of  troj)ic  focMlstuffs  to  the  United  States,  South  America 
naturally  has  played  a  much  diffenuit  role  than  as  a  purveyor  of  grains  or  meats. 

Coffee.  Mea.<ured  in  dollars,  the  largest  single  export  of  South  America  is  coffee — 
valued  in  1913  at  S259.0<)().()(M),  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  coffee  exports.  Of  this 
export,  over  two-tifths  came  to  the  l’nit<“d  States,  the  world’s  greatest  coffee  market. 
This  export  has  steadily  grown  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  rising  from  785,000,0(M) 
pounds  in  ]91(i.  so  that  wo  are  now  rec(‘iving  more  than  50  per  cent  of  South  American 
coffee.  The  supply  of  this  product  from  South  America  can  more  than  meet  all  the 
rc(|uiretnents  of  our  Nation  at  war  or  at  peace. 

Cocoa.  From  South  America  comes  45  i)er  cent  of  the  world’s  supply  of  cocoa. 
This  food  beverage  litids  one  of  its  largest  markets  in  the  United  States,  and  since 
tin*  outbreak  of  the  war.  our  importations  have  increased  from  70,(M)0,000  pounds  to 
IK). !)()(», (KH)  pounds.  Some  of  this  has  been  reexported  to  Europe,  it  is  true,  but  Ecu¬ 
ador.  Brazil.  Venezuela,  and  Trinidad  can  cheaply  supply  all  that  is  needed  in  our 
Country. 

Sugar.  Sugar  is  a  tropical  product  of  unquestionable  food  value,  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  chief  source  of  our  supply  lies  near  at  hand  in  Cuba,  which  furnishes 
us  with  live-sixths  of  our  importations,  so  that  the  continent  of  South  America  has  been 
of  small  concern  to  us  as  a  source  of  sugar.  The  coast  lands  of  Peru,  Colombia,  Vene¬ 
zuela.  and  Brazil,  however,  have  almost  unlimited  possibilities  of  sugar  cane  pro¬ 
duction,  and  under  the  spur  of  high  sugar  prices,  new  sugar  centrals  have  been  built 
since  the  war,  and  our  sugar  imports  from  the  continent  have  grown  from  44,000,000 
])ounds  in  1914  to  181. IKK), IKK)  in  1910.  This,  however,  is  only  a  bagatelle  in  our 
sugar  imports. 

Bananas  Aside  from  these  three  articles — coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar — the  only 
other  food  product  from  troi)ic  South  America  of  any  imi)ortance  im])orted  into  the 
United  States  is  the  .81.000,000  worth  of  bananas  from  Colombia. 

Manioc.  One  of  the  chief  foo<ls  of  the  nations  of  tropic  America  is  manioc,  the 
substance  from  which  la])ioca  is  made.  This  is  a  starchy  food,  obtained,  like  the 
potato,  from  the  tubers  of  a  ])lant.  and  ecpiivalent  to  the  potato  as  a  food,  llapidly 
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;_n'ii\\  itp,'.  ciioi'iiiuii.s  yiclils  wiili  <-(im|iaiat ivciy  lilllc  (■I'ldi  l.  it  could  he  nuulc 

a  food  .sui'|)lus  lor  cx|Kirl.  In  I'aci,  in  lirazil  there  are  sev<‘ral  I'aclories  for  the  inaini- 
faclnre  of  tapioca  and  manioc  slarcli  for  ex))orl. 

>!(;!■**** 

I  n  concinsion.  it  would  w'cin  that  the  ahilily  of  South  America  to  sui>ply  the  I’nited 
Stales  with  any  laiye  (juaulilies  of  staple  foods  during  the  jrreat  world  war  is  limited. 
'Pile  yu'ainsand  meals  are  demanded  in  Kurojte.  While  they  can  hi“  hroU!j:hl  as  cheaply 
and  (piickly  to  the  I'niled  Stales  as  to  Kuropc*.  our  own  supplies  make  the  need  less, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  they  can  ofh'r  us  any  material  aid  as  lonj;  as  Kurojie's 
meds  ar<‘  so  imperative  \\'e  are  dri\en  hack  ui>on  our  own  ri-sources.  As  for  tropic 
foods,  aside  from  coffee  and  cocoa,  which  an*  not  indis|>ensahle  articles,  tropic  South 
America  with  all  its  ]ioteutialilies  as  a  food  ju-oducer.  and  although  lyin>;  at  our  very 
d<M)rs.  can  furnish  us  comi)arat ively  little  in  the  way  of  food  su])plies.  Some  su.srar 
and  hauanas.  jiossihly  some  manioc  ami  rice,  seem  to  he  ilu*  limit  of  tro])ical  South 
America's  conlrihiitions  to  our  food  prohlem.  rndeveloped  (‘ven  in  tiiiu*  of  jH'ace. 
it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  in  time  of  a  irreat  world  war  sullicieni  enefiry  and  manpower 
could  he  found  to  solve  the  irreal  prohlem  of  tropic  development. 

South  America's  chief  conirihulion  to  America’s  food  prohlem  must  he  hy  indirect 
means.  The  nitrate  liehls  of  t'hile.  with  their  iuvaluahle  fertilizer,  can  assist  in 
increasiiii;  the  production  of  our  own  soils.  'Phe  neeil  of  increasiiii;  our  soil  fertility 
is  a  vital  one,  and  Chile  holds  one  of  the  keys  to  our  success  in  the  iireat  nitrate  fer¬ 
tilizer  liehls.  now  so  easily  reached  \  ia  the  I’anama  Canal.  South  America  is  a  larsie 
and  "fowimr  ]iroducer  of  raw  materials  for  our  industries.  Her  wool,  hides,  ruhher. 
copper,  iron.  tin.  nitrates.  ar<‘  of  yu’eai  im|)orlance  to  our  factori(‘S.  hut  at  present 
the  I'nited  States  can  not  look  to  that  continent  for  foods. 

The  New  Cantonments  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  tlio  Spanish 
editinn  of  tin*  Bi  ia.ktin  for  Jitnnarv.  lillS.  is  iin  tirticle  wliiclt  fiivt's 
soint'  of  the  strikinji  facts  connc'clcd  witli  tin*  coin- tnictioit  of  tlic  Hi 
citntonnicnts  (>stiihlisln>tl  for  (lit*  pnrpost*  of  ttssc  irhliiifr,  ctiuipjtinfr, 
iind  tfiiininjr  of  lh(‘  now  Xiitioiiiil  Army  of  iho  rnitod  Slates.  An 
article  in  the  Scientific  AnitTican  of  Dcct'inht'r  1,  H)17,  is  the  sonret' 
of  llie  statistical  information  and  much  of  tlu*  oIIkt  material  in  the 
Spanish  V(>rsion,  the  Enjilish  of  \\hich  is  ht'rcwith  rt'prodiict <1. 

.Vfter  the  enactment  of  tin*  law  creafiu"  the  Xational  .\rmy  of  ttie  lTiit<“d  State's 
the  (iovernnu'nt  was  called  upon  to  solve  at  once*  a  jereehle'in  eef  the*  i;r(*atest  imjeeir- 
tauce — that  isle) say,  the*  coustrue-lioii  elurim;  the  .se*e*e)nel  half  ))f  ItllT  e)f  a  larfre*  numhe*r 
e)f  huildin<;s  in  whii  h  te)  heaise*  eiver  half  a  millieui  e)f  the*  me*n  r(*e-e*nlly  e-alle*)!  te)  the* 
c))l))rs.  l-'eer  eehvious  re*ase)ns  the*.se*  huileliugs  we*r)*  te)  he*  e*re*e*le*d  in  .se*parate  f'reeuies 
in  )liffe*re*nt  s)*e*lie)ns  eef  the*  e'ountry  outsiele  e)f  the  juincipal  (*e*ute*rs  e)f  pe)pulation, 
eae*h  eef  the  Hi  e'anteuime'iits  to  he  arrans'e'el  feer  the  ae*e*omm))elaliou  of  freem  35,1)00  tee 
■tOjtMM)  men. 

'Phe  e*arryiii>>:  eeut  of  this  vast  ami  e*))mplicate*)l  umle*rlakitnj;  was  ceentieh'el  to  the 
Ceuiue'il  of  Xational  l)efe*nse  threeu^h  the  Committe*e*  of  Kme*r*;e*ne'y  Constnmtion, 
the*  ehairnian  of  whie*h  is  Maj.  W.  A.  Starre*tt,  a  ife*nlh*man  known  tee  pe)sse*s.s  epiali- 
lie-alieens  feer  hamlliiiu:  works  e)f  5;re*at  masinitiiele.  'Phe*  first  .sle*j)  maele*  in  the  weerk 
planne*el  was  the*  e*slahli.dime*nt.  of  an  office*  staff  i>(  .some*  100  ])e*rse)ns  to  attenel  to  the; 
)  h*rie*al  dutie*s  re*nde*re*)l  ne*e'essary  hy  the  construction  e)f  llte*  e*antonments.  This 
havine  he*e*n  eleene*,  ])lans  were  elrawn.  e*slimate*s  calle>el  for,  anel  the  question  of  accept¬ 
ing  hiels  consielere*d  in  all  its  pha.ses. 

It  was  deciele'd  to  let  the  contracts  to  firms  of  large  eapital  and  expe*rie*nce  on  a 
co.sl  basis,  ))lus  a  ne*l  jirofit  of  31  pe*r  (*e*nt.  In  orile*r  to  obtain  a  list  of  suih  firms,  a 
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Upper  cut  shows  that  it  would  take  1(1  trains,  each  1."  miles  lone,  to  haul  the  himlier  used  in  the  1(1  canton¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  transportation  of  the  kegs  of  nails  used  m  this  work  wonid  reipiire  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  .Vton  motor  trucks.  Dower  ent  indic-ates  that  the  InmlH'r  used  in  the.se  cantonments  would 
make  a  column  2(X1  by  2(10  feet  sipiare  and  1,0.10  feet  hiijh. 


I 


The  cut  N  from  a  pholosiraph  taken  at  the  lime  I  lie  Mineola  eamp  was  made  ready  for  tlie  use  of  I  lie  Sixly-iiiiilh  Kecimeiil  of  Infantry  of  the  Iniled  States. 
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Oenrral  view  of  ('amp  Dix,  one  of  the  lb  cantonments  re^rntly  Imilt  for  the  Tnited  States  Army.  The  barracks  will  accommodate  from  35,000  to  40,0(mj  men. 
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SUNDAY  AT  TIIK  CAMP 


A  group  of  soldiers  leaving  the  cantonment  to  spend  Sunday  at  their  homes. 
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<lU(‘sli()iinair(“  was  scut  to  iIk*  Ainciicau  Institute  of  Arcliilc<'ts  aiul  to  the  priueipal 
railroad  and  industrial  eiuiiiu'crs  of  tlu*  country  re((uestiuft  them  to  f^ive  the  names 
and  addresses  t)f  tin*  most  reliahle  eoutraetors  with  whom  they  had  been  dealing. 
About  I, SOI)  re]tlies,  covering  l,(KHI  eoiitraeting  eoiicerus,  were  ree(*ived,  among 
which  wen*  sonn*  l(M>  linns  in  diff(*r<*nt  parts  of  tin*  country  who  do  work  annually 
aggr<*galing  mon*  than  s."),()(Ht,(IIK)  each.  Tln*s(*  linns  w(*r(*  r(*(in(*st(*d  to  makt*  eoidi- 
dential  reports  eoue(*rning  their  bnsiin*ss,  and  after  this  information  was  received 
the  contractors  selected  to  build  tin*  eantonnn*nts  were  chosen.  This  j)lan  ju'oved 
to  be  efficient,  sine**  n(*arly  all  of  tin*  linns  w(*re  found  to  be  high  gradi*  and  of  such 
linaneial  standing  as  to  bt*  abh*  to  disbnrsi*  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  the  first 
month,  two  and  a  half  millions  tin*  s(*eond  month,  and  tin*  r(*mainder  of  from  live 
hnndr<*d  thon.saml  to  a  million  dollars  during  tin*  last  month. 

Tin*  sites  w(*r(*  s(*l(*et(*d  by  tln*(iein*ral  Army  Staff,  assisted  by  local  engin(*(*rs  loeat(*d 
in  parts  of  tin*  country  wh(*r(*  tin*  cantonments  wi*r(*  to  In*  establisln**!.  'I'ln*  engineers 
referr***!  to  w(*r(*  s(*nt,  through  tin*  (;(*n(*ral  Staff,  to  tin*  dej)artment  eommand(*r,  who 
went  over  the  ground,  ins])ect<*d  the  wat(*r  and  drainag**  facilities,  and  r<*))ort(*d  njton 
tin;  g(*nerat  d<*sirability  of  tin*  sit(*s.  Tin*  s(*rvie<*s  of  tln*s(*  engiin*ers  in  this  most 
itnportant  work  were  gratis. 

To  illustrate  what  tin*  <*stablishmeut  of  tln*s(*  eantonnn*nts  nn*au.  Cam])  l»(*v)*ns,  at 
.iyer,  Mas.sael.tis(*tts,  the  first  eommeueed  and  the  lirst  eom]>l<*t(*d,  may  lx*  tak(*u  as  an 
(*xami)le.  Tin*  site*  was  s(*leet(*d  on  May  20,  the  work  Ix'gun  on  .lum*  T,  and  tin*  cam)), 
which  has  accommodations  for;l7,()(M)  men,  was  eom))l(*t(*d  2  months  tln*r(*aft»*r.  This 
cantonment  is  about  P,  miU*s  from  tin*  railroad  station,  in  a  rolling  country,  with  a 
.sand  and  grav<*l  surface  cov(*n*d  with  timber.  'I'ln*  survey  having  b(*en  mad**  ami  tin* 
stak**s  lix***l,  *-*)nstrueti*)n  w*)rk  was  b*“gun  at  *)n*'*),  the  lumber  *'*)mmitt**e  *)f  tin*  Army 
and  tin*  railroa*ls  c*)*)i)erating  m*)st  *“ffe*'ti\'**ly.  In  a  short  whih*  nn)r**  than  11,0110 
men  wer**  **ngage*I  in  tin*  work,  a  braiu'li  railroad  was  built  to  tin*  sit**,  an*l  ***)nstru*'- 
ti*)n  *)i>i*ratious  i)r*)gr**s.s**d  with  tin*  utm*)st  a*'tivity.  'I'ln*  maguitu*!**  *)f  the  un*l**r- 
taking  and  its  .su*-e**ssful  ac***)mi)!ishnn*nt  is  tin*  mon*  **l**aiiy  ])*“r****iv***l  wln*n  it  is 
r**member**d  that  Cam])  I)**vens  is  2  mil*>s  long,  P,  mil**s  wid**,  has  1,0(K)  biiiklings, 
20  miles  of  j)av***l  niads,  IIK)  mil**s  *)f  el**ct.ric  wiring,  IK)  mil**s  of  lu*aling  pip*‘s,  2,200 
show**r  baths,  and  r***juir**d  :{4,000,000  s*]uar**  f****t  *)f  lumb**r  iti  its  const ructi*)n. 

The  soldi**rs  an*  lions***!  intw*)-story  l)arra*'ks,  <*ach  *)f  whi**h  accomm*)*lat**s  200  men, 
inclinling  n*)n*'*)mmi.ssi*)n**d  *)lli*'**rs,  sp*'*'ial  s**i)arat**  *|uart**rs  l)**iug  pr*)vi*l*‘*l  f*)r  tin* 
*  ommission<**l  *)lfi(***rs.  In  the  barnmks  000  cubh;  f****t  *)f  air  is  all*)we*l  ])*“r  man,  as 
***)nii)ar**d  with  200  fi*et  i)**r  man  in  Kur*)p**an  cantonm**uts.  An  abtiinlance  of  j)ola- 
ble  wat**r  and  ad***iuat*)  *lrainag**  and  .s**werag**  have  b****n  j)r*)vi*l***l.  'I'he  con¬ 
struction  is  su*-h  that,  in  cius**  of  fin*,  only  one  building  will  burn  at  a  tint**. 

The  following  int**r**sting  *lafa  hav**  b****n  *'onii)il**d  showing  the  material  us***l,  men 
empl*)y(**l,  et**.,  in  the  *'onstru*'ti*)n  *)f  the  10  *'amps  r**f**rr**d  t*): 


.Vverage  numb**r  *)f  *‘ars  of  lumber  j)**r  *'amj) . 

Average  number  *)f  **ars  of  *)ther  mat*“rials  ])**r  *'am]).  . . 
Averag**  numb**r  of  cars  han*ll**d  i)**r  *lay  at  **ach  **ami) 


Total  quantity  *)f  wire  s**r****uiug . sfiuar*;  feet.. 

Total  r(M)ting  mat**rial . cars. . 

'fotal  number  of  *lo*)rs . 

Total  nutnb**r  of  sa.sh(*s . 

Total  quantity  of  wall  board . s*|uar*)  f**et.. 


Value  of  plumbing  lixtur**s  j)**r  *  am]) . 

Miles  of  roa*l  per  *;ami) . 

Miles  of  railniad  si*lings  per  camp . 

(ireatest  numb**r  of  men  employe*!  at  any  camj)  at  any  *)n**  tiim* 
A  v**rag**  numb**r  of  men  «*mployed  per  *lay  p**r  *-am)) . 


2,  02!) 
l,91S 
00 

1.'),  OIK),  000 
225 
285,  000 
970,  000 
21,723,  000 
82(K),  (K)O 
25 
0 

14,  000 
9,  000 


C«ipyriKht  Groat  I-akoa  Rooniit. 

KI.AG  F0RMP:D  by  .SAII.OUS  at  TIIK  UNITKI)  STATKS  NAVAL  TUAIMNG  STATION,  GHKAT 

LAKES,  ILLINOIS. 

-Vside  from  its  human  interest,  the  tlaR  is  an  exeeptional  example  of  malhemalical  photopraph.v.  It  took  nearl.v 
lOOtM)  men  to  form  it,  and  it  was  planned  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  |)ersiK‘ctivc,  To  guide  the  men 
while  they  maneuvered  to  get  tlie  j>roi)er  fortnalion  strilis  of  wliiie  taiie  were  laid  on  tlie  iiarade  ground,  forming 
a  pattern  that  l)ore  no  resemtdance  to  a  tlag  Init  liad  tlie  matliematical  dimensions  needed  to  produce  the  required 
effect.  Viewed  from  the  camera,  placed  at  a  distance  of  IT-i  feet  from  tlie  tiottom  edge  of  the  Hag  and  at  an 
elevation  of  fiO  feet,  tlie  Hag  was  jicrfwt  in  contour.  In  reality,  however,  the  line  of  tnen  forming  the  rigtit  end 
was  12K  feet  long  wliile  that  forming  the  left  end,  next  to  the  .statf,  was  4is  f«'et  in  lengtli;  tlie  line  forming  the 
lop  margin  was  201  feet  long,  wtiile  tiiat  forming  tlie  lower  edge  was  only  72  feet  long:  tlie  stall  was  ,ViO  feet  long. 
21  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  <>  feet  wide  at  the  upl>er  end;  the  ball  at  the  end  was  formed  by  an  oval,  composed 
of  250  men,  that  was  237  feet  long  and  only  20  fetd  wide.  It  took  l.fiOO  men  to  form  the  white  stripes,  1,000  the 
red  I.VOO  the  .stars,  and  3, -100  the  Held  of  I'lliie.  The  pole  and  hall  took  0.50  men. 
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Highest  weekly  pay  roll .  .SKIO.  (MKI 

Avera<;e  jtay  roll  ])er  week  for  labor .  (WMI 

Av(“ra<r(‘  miinber  of  men  in  oftieial  t)roaniza1ion  of  (iovenmieiit  at  each 

cani]) .  L’OO 

Workinjr  staff  of  (^uarti'miaster  Deparlinent .  100 

(ieuerally  sp(>akin^,  the  ina<;nitii(lo  of  the  work  of  ])repariii<r  lhes(“  cantoniiunits 
will  bo  realiz(‘<l  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  annual  exixmdilnres  of  the 
Panama  Canal  were,  in  round  nnmbers,  ijiPkOOO.OOt),  tin*  outlay  in  the  construction 
of  the  Iti  cantonments  in  (piestion  a!;ii;r(”j;ated  8120,000,000  in  ;{  months,  or  about 
S7,r)00,000  each. 

The  Frescoes  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  ctinonl  tnini- 
l)('f  of  the  Spauish  edition  of  the  Bclletin,  is  a  descriptive  article 
dcalinjr  with  a  series  of  frescoes  depicting  scenes  in  the  life  of  (’ohinihns 
which  decorate  the  walls  of  the  main  corridor  in  the  administration 
htiilding  of  the  university. 

'I'he  frescoes  descril)ed  were  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist,  Luigi 
(iregori,  who  was  horn  in  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1S2().  lie  studied  in 
Balermo,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Koine,  and  at  an  early  age  became 
a  contributor  to  the  art  collections  of  the  Italian  royal  family  and 
received  commissions  for  work  for  the  famous  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 
He  was  finally  engaged  to  come  to  the  United  Stati's  for  the  sjiecial 
purpose  of  executing  some  of  the  mural  jiaintings  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Notre  Dame,  1ml.,  where  he  remained  and  worked 
for  nearly  21  years. 

'fhere  are  It)  of  these  remarkable  frescoes,  !)  of  which  depict  as 
many  great  events  in  the  life  of  the  discoverer  of  America,  while  the 
lirst  is  an  idcali/.i'd  jiortrait  of  (’olumhus  in  his  ])rime.  They  range 
in  siz(>  from  51  to  It)  feet  in  width  ami  are  all  11  feet  high,  'fhe 
pliotographs  reproduced  on  the  following  jiages  were  furnished  hy 
Mr.  Frank  William  llolslag,  the  descrijitive  legends  being  taken  from 
tin*  article  which  accompanied  them. 


niK  (  (lU  UIU  S  l••|!KS(■(>KS  AT  NDTIJK 
DAM  K. 

I'll:  ‘■('(iliiinliii'i,  I lisoovorcr  (if  llio  New  Cun- 
liiiOMt.'’  Tho  (Inriiii:  imvimildr  D  shown  in  iho 
full  slr('ni:lli  of  inntnrc  nmiihood.  mnnifcsl  hv 
I  he  rohnsl  physiiiin'  iind  moss  of  lilack  Iniir,  ns 
well  as  Itu'  sironi;  fonlnros  of  tlio  face.  Itinfil: 
••Colimilius  at  till'  'iale  of  llic  Convent  of  l.a 
Ualiida,”  portrays  the  sorrow  of  the  iinfortnnale 
sailor  as  he  Ix'tts  hread  for  Ins  little  son.  Diet'd, 
at  the  convent  door.  “.\s  one  gazes  upon  this 
fresco  the  coldness  of  the  dull  grtiy  stones  is 
felt,  and  the  elleet  of  erosion  on  the  heavy  door 
speaks  of  its  age  more  plainlv  than  wonis. 
The  lad  is  exhausted  by  the  long  journey,  and 
on  his  face  is  a  serious  exiiression  of  eontempla- 
tive  hoiK'lessiiess,  while  every  feature  of  the 
father's  face  is  marked  with  compassion  for  the 
pitiful  condition  of  his  son.  Columhus  and  the 
hoy  were  given  lodging  in  the  convent,  and 
while  there  he  made  his  greatest  friend,  Kather 
I'erez,  the  suiicrior,  who  later  suctH'eded  in  in¬ 
teresting  (jueen  Isalxdla  in  the  cause  of 
Columhus.” 


Till-:  cor.uMiti's  fhkscoks  at  notuk 
DA  MK. 

icfl:  “IsalK'lla  the  C'atliolic.  IToti'otress  of  ('o- 
Iambus.'’  This  attraotivo  fresco  portrays  the 
(Dieen  advaneinp;  to  present  Columbus  with  lu"' 
jewels  that  he  miftht  lie  euableil  to  make  the 
preearious  voyaRe.  "  In  the  drapery  is  revealed 
a  marvel  of  Rraee.  and  the  splendor  of  the  rich 
red  rotic  is  enhanced  by  briiiRinR  out  with  eon- 
snmmate  skill  every  cletail  of  the  Roldsmith's 
art  in  the  jeweled  breast  plate  and  ixindant  other 
R  irb.”  KifChl:  “  Father  I’erez  lilesses  Colum¬ 
bus  Itcforc  lie  Kmbarks.”  “  Hero  the  artist  por¬ 
trays  with  fidelity  and  simplicity  the  scene  at 
Faios.  The  t  ime  is  early  dawn— just  liefore  sun¬ 
rise — and  the  little  fleet  is  waitinR  for  Columbus 
to  embark  to  ro  in  .search  of  the  Indies.  Tlie 
briRht  halo  of  the  unseen  sun  sweeps  upward  in 
eonipu'st  of  the  heavens,  and  with  the  cool  liRht 
of  the  now  invisible  moon  the  dull  early  morniiiR 
rIow  is  east  on  the  calm  sea.  With  rare  abilit  y 
the  splendid  lilenditiR  of  the  colors  in  the  baek- 
Rround  gives  a  decided  yet  unstrained  relief  to 
the  heavy  blacks  and  browns  of  the  ships  and 
liRures  ill  the  foreground.’’ 


I.oft;  “The  Mutiny  at  Sea."  “It  is  a  classie  in 
coiorinp  which,  throiiKh  proper ass<X'iation,  gives 
contrast  and  yet  not  too  conspicuously.  For 
example,  the  threatening  sky  harmonizes  witii 
the  storm  of  temiwraments' brewing  on  deck. 
The  giowing  flush  of  heated  anger  on  the  nat¬ 
urally  yellow  skin  of  the  second  enraged 
Spanish  sailor  declares  more  forcilily  than  ins 
clcnclied  fist  that  lie  wants  no  more  argument, 
wliile  the  attitude  of  the  first  shows  eagerness 
for  an  excuse  to  use  his  glistening  sword.  For 
[icrfcction  of  touch,  the  detailed  weave  of  the 
coiled  rope  and  the  metallic  sheen  of  the  armor 
might  1)0  studied.”  Itight;  “The  Discovery  of 
band  ”  is  chicflv  a  portrayal  of  sentiment,  and  in 
this  the  artist  has  l)ccn  exceedingly  sueccssful. 
•‘.\s  land  is  plainly  .sighteil  to  the  larboard. 
Columbus  pointstoii,  seeming  to  say.  forgivingly 
and  with  kindness,  ‘1  was  sure  that  we  would 
find  it.’  There  is  no  expression  of  eensure  or 
hate  for  all  the  injustice  they  had  done  him.  but 
only  tender  sympathy  and  pity  for  their  lack  of 
faith.  Most  skillfully  has  the  artist  portrayed 
sincere  sorrow  and  lunniliation  in  the  face  and 
tigure  of  the  kneeling  sailor.” 


TUE  COLUMHUS  FRESCOES  AT  NOTRE  DAME. 

“Taking  Possession  of  the  New  World”  is  the  seventh  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  series.  “The  better  part  of  this  picture  is  not  that  which  is 
the  center  of  attraction,  but  rather  the  work  at  the  extreme  left  side.  Here,  instead  of  mediocre  composition  and  display  there  is  genuine 
art.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  easy  disposition.  There  is  splendid  modeling  in  the  muscled  bodies  of  the  Indians,  grace  in  the 
black-bearded  Spaniard,  and  a  magnificent  graduating  of  distance  lietween  them  and  the  rigging  of  the  caravels.” 


Tin-:  COM  MIU  S  kkk.scoks  at  notrk  damk. 

“Tho  Upturn  of  ('olumlms  and  his  Kpppption  at  Court”  is  truly  an  adniirahlp  pipcp  of  work  dosj-rviiiK  tlip  hiy'hpst  c-omnipndal  ion  for  artistic 
pxcpllpnce.  The  i)icturp  represents  a  scene  in  the  open  air  with  the  enthroned  kint;  and  (|U('en  and  their  attendants  sheltered  from  the  sun  tiv 
a  great  overhead  eano))y,  marvelously  draped  with  hangings  of  wealth  and  splendor.  In  the  resplendent  suggestion  of  space  and  hreaiith 
west-ethe  black  slaves, the  iiages.the  favorites  of  the  court, the  llower-strewn  ground, the  great  navigator  presenting  the  first  Americans,  t  he 
sptM-t at ors,  the  anchored  ships,  and  the  distant  fort,  relieved  tiy  a  tiever  enilitig  sea  and  sky.  The  composition  is  niagnilicent  atid  iierfcet. 


THE  COLUMBUS  FRESCOES  AT  NOTRE  PAME, 


Top:  “  Uobaililla  Betrays  Coliimliiis,”  the  iiiiilh  of  the  series  of  fresotx'S,  is  also  one  of  the  host.  It  de¬ 
picts  ('oliiiiil)iis  in  chains,  two  of  his  faithful  Jniiian  friends  still  with  him,  the  woman  in  .an  attitude 
of  tender  devotion,  while  the  warrior  seetns  trt  defy  the  treachery  and  hate  of  Bobadilla.  Bottom:  'f'he 
last  of  the  series.  ••  'I'hc  I’eath  of  I  'ohimbns.”  The  picture  [mflrays  llie  little  room  in  the  convent  at 
Valladolid  in  which  the  trreatest  ol  all  discoverers  breathed  Ids  last.  The  picture  is  a  fittinp  climax 
to  the  splendid  series,  and  in  it  the  artist  has  accomplished  some  striking  etTect.s  with  his  leaden  tnatys, 
ashen  greens,  and  pallid  bines.  The  sorrow  ol  the  weepitn;  frienils,  the  prayers  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the 
wearied,  resigned  face  of  the  dyinj;  man,  the  dehiils  of  the  ftlobe,  the  crtieifix,  the  sword,  and  shackels 
on  the  wall  all  combitie  to  make  a  wonderfnl  picture. 


SECOND  PAN  A.MEItU’AN  CONCJHESS  ON  CHILD  WELFARE  POSTPONED. 


'i'lu*  Bi’i.LETiN  is  ill  iT'coipt  of  a  coininuiiicatiou  from  Mr.  Edward  | 

X.  Clopppr,  secretary  of  tlie  committee  for  the  United  States,  whicli  I 

states  that  a  caiilegram  from  Dr.  Luis  Morquio,  cliairman  of  the  I 

(‘xecutive  committee  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  I, 

Congress,  gives  notice  that  the  holding  of  the  congress  has  been  ! 

postponed  until  next  December.  X'otice  of  the  meeting  of  this  con¬ 
gress  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  during  the  month  of  March,  1918, 
was  published  in  the  October,  1917,  number  of  the  Bulletin.  De¬ 
tails  as  to  reasons  for  the  postponement  are  not  yet  at  hand,  but 
the  fact  that  the  date  has  been  set  for  next  December  will  enable  the 
promoters  of  this  philanthropic  movement  to  awaken  greater  interest 
among  the  social  workers  of  the  various  countries  interested  and 
give  more  time  to  complete  the  necessary  details  of  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  international  conference. 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  FOKEICN  TRADE  CONVENTION  PO.STPONED. 

Till'  Bulletin,  just  Ix'fori'  going  to  press,  received  a  notice  from 
Mr.  ().  K.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
that  the  Fifth  National  Fori'ign  Trade  (invention,  which  was  to  have  1 

ini't  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  February,  has 
l)een  jiostpoiK'd  to  meet  on  April  18,  19,  and  20.  The  theme  of  the 
convention,  according  to  the  olhcial  call,  will  be  “The  Part  of  For¬ 
eign  Trade  in  Winning  the  War,”  and  all  Americans  engaged  in,  or 
desirous  of  entering  overseas  commerce,  and  especially  all  chambers 
of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  commercial  and  industrial  j 


organizations,  as  well  as  firms  and  individuals,  are  invited  to  take 
jiart,  individually  or  by  appointment  of  delegates,  in  this  practical 
and  constructive  consideration  of  these  most  serious  and  important 
problems  that  have  ever  confronted  the  foreign  trade  enterprise  of  the 
United  States.  The  discussions  will  be  led  by  men  who  are  foremost 


in  the  foreign  trade  experience  of  the  country,  and  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  Government,  such  as  the  Consular  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  etc.,  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  experts  in  their  respective  fields.  The  Pan  American 
Union  will  also  be  represented  and  have  on  exhibition  numerous 
charts,  maps,  and  various  publications  dealing  with  Latin  American 
trade  and  commercial  relations. 


9G 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES, 


THE  BI  ENOS  AIRES  RUAXCII  OK  THE  EIUST  NATIONAL  HANK  OK  BOSTON. 

The  Buenos  Aires  hiaiich  of  the  hirst  National  Jhmk  of  Jioston 
was  formally  inaugurated  July  14,  H)17,  al)OUt  1,000  invited  guests 
being  present  at  the  opening.  The  first  six  months  of  its  existcnee 
having  jiassed,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  according  to  statements 
of  its  officials,  this  financial  institution  has  met  with  (‘ven  greatc'r 
success  than  was  anticipated.  It  seems  that  the  volume  of  new 


THE  IlHANCn  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  HANK  OF  ROSToN 
IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 


husiness  transacted  has  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  deposits  have 
increased  with  exceptional  rajiidity.  d'he  deposits  of  the  opening 
*lay  ar(‘  said  to  have  totaled  5, ISO, 000  pesos  (Argentiiu'  paper  peso 
equals  about  $0,442  Ihiited  States  curn'iicv),  and  according  to  the 
last  statement  the  bank  now  holds  funds  amounting  to  23,600,000 
pesos,  contributed  by  Argentine,  American,  British,  and  French 
corporations,  firms,  and  individuals.  Like  the  foreign  branches  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and  other  large  financial  insti- 


Courtesy  of  La  Casa  Jacobo  Pous.t.  Buenos  Aires, 

PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PORT  OF  lil’ENOS  AIRES. 

In  the  baekfTOund  are  shown  some  of  the  luiee  !,Tain  elevators  and  warehouses  in  whieh  are  stored  the  immense  ((uantities  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oilier  trrains  which  ArRentina  ships 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  litlti  the  conntry  exported  corn  to  the  amount  of  2  S73.9IK)  metrii'  tons:  wheat.  2,29.7. (KM)  metric  tons:  oats.  SOI. 44  }  tons:  and  llax  swd,  6:49,900  ions 
The  value  of  the  eximrts  from  the  port  of  lluenos  Aires  alone  in  1910  amounted  to  over  *262.0(K),no0,  meat  priKlucts,  Hour,  and  all  other  exports  beinR  included. 
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tutious  of  tlio  riiitocl  Stales,  tlie  Boston  hank  is  in  ])osition  to  assist 
in  tinancing  international  trade  ladweeii  the  two  eountries  and  in 
furnisliing  enalit  information  to  its  eustomers  at  both  (*nds  of  the 
line.  Kstahlishnients  such  as  these,  eonduet(‘d  on  ])rinei|)les  of  |)uh- 
lie  serviee,  an*  always  j)otent  agc'iieies  in  establishing  and  stn'iigth- 
ening  frii'iidly  and  commercial  relations  Ix'tween  the  eonntri(*s  int(‘r- 
(*sted. 


THE  PAN  AMEKICAX  WIUELESS  CO. 

'rin*  ol'gani/.ation  of  the  Pan  American  Wireless  (’o.,  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  whicli  will  construct  a  series  of  high-power  wireless  stations 
eonneeting  the  rnited  Statt's  with  Mexico,  (Vntral,  and  South  Anu'rica 
lias  Ix'cn  announci'd,  and  it  is  stated  that  work  will  begin  on  the 
I'nited  Stat(*s  and  Argentine  stations  in  the  very  near  future.  It  is 
announceil  that  the  lu'w  corporation  has  acquired  the  right  to  use  all 
of  the  jiati'iits  and  concessions  of  the  American  and  English  Marconi 
compani(‘s.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Nally,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  tin*  Mai’coni  Wir(*less  Telegraph  Co.  of  America,  has  been  elected 
pri'sident  of  the  Pan  American  compaii}*,  while  John  W.  Griggs  of 
X(‘w  Jersey  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  Other  oflicers  are 
Washington  Dodge,  of  ('alifornia,  vice  president;  C.  J.  Koss,  of  New 
York,  secretary;  John  Bottomley,  of  New  York,  treasurer.  The 
directors,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Griggs,  are  Mr.  Nall}’,  James  R.  Sheflield, 
Edward  W.  Harden,  Mr.  Saranoff,  Frank  N.  Waterman,  all  of  New’ 
York,  and  Mr.  Dodge,  John  L.  Deahl  and  Edward  II.  Hopkins,  of 
California. 


STCnV  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  .ME.XICO. 

During  the  latter  ])art  of  last  year  Mr.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  of  Los 
.Vngeles,  California,  donated  the  sum  of  !?10(),()()t)  for  a  thoroughly 
inqiartial  study  of  the  institutions  of  Mexico.  The  task  of  making 
tlie  study  lias  been  undertaken  by  a  board,  of  which  Dr.  George  Win- 
tiehl  Scott  is  the  chairman,  the  personnel  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  (ieorire  Wiiilielcl  Scott,  formerly  professor  of  international  law  at  Uoliimbia 
University,  eliairinan. 

Prof.  Ifernanl  Mo.ses,  member  of  tlie  First  Philippine  Commission. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  president  of  State  Normal  Scliool,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dr.  Kiehard  T.  Ely,  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  T.  Jes.se  Jones,  educational  director,  Plielps-Stokes  Funds. 

ElwiKid  Mead,  ])rofes.sor  of  rural  institutions.  University  of  ('alifornia. 

Herbert  E.  Dolton,  curator  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Bard,  formerly  adviser  of  ministry  of  instruction,  Lima,  Peru. 

W.  ]j.  Blair,  formerly  editor  of  the  Pa.sadena  Star,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

E.  B.  Christie,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  Sciences  in  the  Philippines. 

Prof.  Robert  Cleland,  profe.ssor  of  Latin  American  history.  Occidental  College. 


Courtesy  of  La  Casa  Jacobo  Peuser,  Buenos  Aires. 


NKHIT  VIEW  OF  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  DOCKS  OF  lU'ENOS^AlHES. 

The  port  facilities  of  Buenos  Aires  are  being  constantly  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  rapidly  growing  foreign  trade.  Tlie  above  shows  one  of  the  four  new  do<  ks,  linislied 
la.st  year,  which  were  constructed  on  the  water  front  on  the  Bio  de  la  I’lata  side  of  llie  city.  ’  These  docks  are  provided  with  electric  cranes  and  all  modern  improvements 
to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  seagoing  vessels. 
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\V.  AV.  ('unilxTlaiid,  profi-ssnr  airnciiltiiral  I'liiv crsiiy  <il' Minnesota. 

J’rof.  Julius  Klein,  professor  Latin  American  liistoiy,  Harvard  1  iiiversily. 

Theodore  MaeKlin,  ju'ofessor  airrieidtural  economics,  I  niversily  of  Kansa-s. 

Percy  A.  Martin,  professor  of  Latin  American  history,  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Jessica  13.  Peixotto,  profe.ssor  .social  economics,  ITiiversity  of  California. 

Charles  M.  I’epper,  specialist  in  Latin  .American  commerce. 

1'.  \V.  Powell,  formerly  re.search  specialist  in  transportation  for  the  Cariu'jjie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washiiiftton,  rvith  bureau  of  municipal  research. 

I'rank  Probert,  profes.sor  of  mining.  University  of  California. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  profe.s.sor  of  political  science.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

11.  I.  Priestey,  professor  of  Latin  American  Institutions,  University  of  California. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Robertson,  formerly  chief  J.alin  American  Division,  Unil(*d  States 
Department  of  Cominc'rce. 

Dr.  A.  N.  Young,  profe.ssor  of  finance,  Princeton  University. 

Dr.  I.  J.  Cox,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

'Plio  year’s  work  has  hooii  divided  into  two  inontlis  in  prepartilion 
of  a  proffrain,  si.\  months  in  field  work,  and  four  montlis  in  the  ititer- 
pretation  of  the  collected  materials.  The  work  is  to  close  in  Xo- 
vemher,  ID  IS.  The  survey  has  hetm  divided  into  14  major  tojtics: 
Education,  Lahor,  Mining,  I’uhlic  Health,  (lovernment,  Press,  Do¬ 
mestic  ('ommerce,  Foreigti  ('ommerce.  Foreign  Relations,  Manufac¬ 
turing,  Fiscal  Matters.  Land,  Social  Conditions,  Water  Concessions, 
Transportation  and  Communicatiofi.  The  field  work  will  consist 
in  studying  the  printed  mattcir  hearing  upon  the  resitective  topics, 
and  in  interviewing  ])ersons  who  are  informed.  It  is  desirable  that 
for  some  of  the  toi)ics  this  work  he  conducted  in  Mexico  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  hence  some  of  the  investigators  will  doubtless 
visit  Mexico.  The  I'niversity  of  California  has  elected  the  investi¬ 
gators  as  research  associat<*s  of  the  university,  and  has  also  extended 
the  use  of  its  library  of  Mexican  materials,  as  weU  as  suitable  space 
for  c(»nducting  the  work  of  interpretation. 


NKW  DIKKCT  PA.SSKNTJKU  SKHVK’K  FHO.M  NKW  YOHK  TO  TUP.  WF.ST  COA.ST 
OF  SOUTH  .AMKUICA. 

The  United  States  &  Pacific  Line  has  inaugurated  a  direct  passen- 
g(5r  service  between  Xew  York  and  the  west  coast  of  South  .Vmeilca, 
via  the  Panama  Canal.  The  new  American  steamers  Santa  Ana 
and  Santa  Lucia  have  been  placed  in  this  service,  which  will  later  he 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  steamers  Santa  Luim,  Santa  EHm, 
and  Santa  Teresa.  These  vessels  have  accommodations  for  about 
100  first-cabin  passengers.  The  staterooms  are  all  outside  rooms, 
are  spacious  and  well  ventilated,  and  most  of  them  are  fitted  with 
bedsteads  instead  of  berths,  while  there  arc  also  several  cabins  de  luxe 
with  private  bath,  and  rooms  en  suite  with  connecting  bath,  which 
may  be  had  at  reasonable  extra  cost.  A  social  hall,  provided  with  a 
piano,  library,  writing  tables,  etc.,  is  located  on  the  promenade  deck. 


CoQitesy  of  Enclneerios  News  Record. 

BUILDING  THE  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  CHIRIQUI  RIVEH,  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA. 

Thi-.  remarkable  suspension  highway  briUue  over  the  liioChiriqui  in  I’anama  consists  of  a  sin;;le  span  4 10  feet  lone,  the  anproavhes  beinc  151  and  181  feet,  respeetivel.v.  The  material 
for  the  bridee,  such  as  cables  and  all  the  steel  used  in  the  structure,  was  shipped  from  New  York  to  Colon.  2.000  miles;  reloaded  on  railway  cars  and  transported  across  the 
Isthmus  to  the  docks  at  I’anama  City;  there  reloaded  on  a  vessel  and  shipped  325  miles  up  the  I'acific  coast  to  the  new  railway  docks  at  PedrcKal;  there  reloaded  on  Hat 
cars  and  hauled  4}  miles  to  David,  where  it  was  loaded  on  two- wheel  ox  carts  for  the  final  stajte  of  its  journey  over  rough  country  roads  74  miles  to  the  bridge  site. 
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tli<^  (Uiiiiijj  saloon  hoiiiff  forward  on  llio  slioltcM’  dock,  d’ho  trip  from 
Xow  York  to  Valparaiso  will  take  only  from  IS  to  19  days,  slojis 
hoiii"  made  at  Cristobal,  Balboa,  Callao,  M<tllondo,  Arica,  Iquiquo, 
Antofagasta,  and  Coqnimbo  en  route.  By  taking  the  Transandean 
Railway  from  Valparaiso  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Buetios  Aires 
should  not  consume  over  21  or  22  days.  This  service  will  doubtless 
do  much  toward  increasing  travel  from  the  Ihiited  States  to  the 
Pacific  coast  countries  of  South  America,  the  material  saving  of  time 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  transferring  of 
baggage  offering  new  inducements  to  tourists  as  well  as  to  business 
men  seeking  the  South  American  field. 


TIIK  FIRST  AXXUAK  .MEETIXG  OF  THE  A.MEHICAX  ASSIK'IATIOX  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  SPANISH, 

About  200  people  attended  the  first  annual  meeting  liold  Saturday, 
l)(‘C('mh(>r  29,  1917,  at  the  ('ollege  of  the  City  of  Now  York  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish.  Representatives  were 
])resent  from  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  and  from  every  type 
of  institution  from  the  junior  high  school  to  the  university.  En¬ 
thusiasm  and  interest  were  very  marked. 

'Pile  morning  session  was  taken  up  with  the  previously  prepared 
jirogram  which  included  the  address  of  welcome  by  President  Mezes, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  addresses  by  Prof.  Federico 
de  Onis,  of  Columbia  l^niversity;  Miss  Susan  D,  Huntington,  director 
of  the  International  Institute;  Sefior  J.  Moreno  Lacalle,  instructor  in 
Spanish  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy;  and  Senor  Manuel 
(ronzales  Z.,  ex-consul  general  of  Costa  Rica  in  New  York.  The 
rendition  of  a  number  of  Spanish  songs  and  instrumental  music  by 
the  Senoritas  Gainsborg,  Sefiorita  Emilia  Vergeri,  and  others  added 
to  the  entertaining  features  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  afternoon  session  a  permanent  organization  was  effected. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  next  two  years:  President,  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  in 
charge  of  modern  languages  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City; 
first  vice  president.  Prof.  Rudolph  Schevill,  University  of  California ; 
second  vice  president.  Prof.  Ventura  Fuentes,  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  third  vice  president,  Prof.  Charles  Philip  Wagner, 
University  of  ^lichigan;  secretary  treasurer.  Dr.  Alfred  Coester, 
(’ommercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  additional  members 
of  the  executive  council.  Prof.  C.  G.  Allen,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
I’niversit}";  Capt.  Charles  P.  Harrington,  (Mlver  Military  Adacemy; 
Miss  Josephine  W.  Holt,  John  Marshall  High  School,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  Prof.  J.  Warshaw,  Univei’sity  of  Missouri. 


Courtesy  of  The  American  Motorist. 


A  PICTURESQUE  VIEW  FROM  A  MOUNTAIN  HIGHWAY. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  views  in  the  .southern  section  of  the  United  States  is  that  known  as  the  “Moccasin  Bend”  in  the  Tennessee  River,  just  where  the  city  of  Chattanooga 
is  located.  When  seen  from  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain  the  course  of  the  river  presents  the  out  lines  of  an  Indian  moeeasin.  hence  the  name.  In  the  above  picture  only 
a  small  part  of  the  city  of  Chattanooga  is  shown.  A  finely  constructed  highway  leads  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  on  which  are  located  several  summer  hotels.  The  altitude 
of  Lookout  Mountain  is  about  2,000  feet. 
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Many  of  the  Icadiiifi;  ]Iis])aiiists  of  tlio  nation  woiv  prosont  and  woiv 
active  participants  in  the  st('i)s  to  j'ive  a  ])ennanent  oi'f^anization  to 
the  society.  Ainonj;  tlu'se  wen*:  Prof.  J.  P.  ^V.  C’rawford,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  F.  B.  Uvuphens,  Yale  University; 
Prof,  ('aroline  Bonrland,  Smith  Uollege;  Miss  Susan  1).  Huntington, 
din'ctor  of  the  International  Institute  of  Madrid;  Prof.  Frank  C. 
lOwart,  Colgate  University;  Prof.  Rudolph  Schevill,  Ihiiversity  of 
California;  Prof.  J.  1).  h'itz-Gerald,  University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Guiller¬ 
mo  A.  Sherwell,  International  High  Commission;  Pi'of.  Ventura 
Fuentes,  C.  X.  Y.;  Prof.  Federico  do  Onis,  University  of  Salamanca 
and  Columbia  liiiversity;  Miss  Marcial  Dorado,  University  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  many  others. 

d'lie  plan  is  to  establish  local  chapters  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Re(phrements  for  admission  to  membershij)  are  very 
simple;  one  must  he  a  teacher  of  S])anish  or  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  and  pay  the  annual  dues  of  $2.  Fifteen  members  of  the 
national  association  may  form  a  local  chapter.  Several  groups  have 
alr(*ady  taken  steps  to  be  admitted  as  local  chapters. 

'Phis  association  publishes  Hispania,  a  quarterly  review  devoted  to 
the  interests  and  the  improvement  of  teachers  of  Spanish.  It  will 
have  a  particularly  practical  nature  and  will  be  chiefly  pedagogical. 
Some  of  the  leading  scholars  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  have 
contributed  articles  for  this  magazine.  Among  the  foreign  contribu¬ 
tors  may  be  mentioned  Don  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal,  the  leading 
philologist  of  Sj)ain  and  Don  Tomas  Navarro  Tomas,  the  phonetician. 
The  Fi4)ruary  issue  of  Hispania  will  carry  80  pages.  Prof.  Aurelio 
M.  Es|)inosa  of  Stanford  University,  California,  is  editor,  and  the 
consulting  editors  are  Prof.  J.  D.  M.  Ford  of  Harvard  University  and 
Prof.  John  1).  Fitz-Gerald  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  A  board  of 
associate  editom,  nine  in  number  and  representing  both  the  college 
and  the  high  school  fields,  will  aid  in  the  work  of  this  review. 

'Phe  marked  renascence  of  interest  in  things  Spanish  in  this  country, 
the  great  increase  of  trade  with  South  America,  the  awakening  of 
North  America  to  the  fact  that  modern  Spanish  literature  offers 
much  of  very  great  value  to  North  Americans — all  these  things  have 
created  such  a  desire  to  study  Spanish  that  the  result  has  been  a 
lack  of  well-trained  teachers  to  meet  the  unprecedented  demand.  To 
organize  the  curriculum,  to  suggest  methods  of  teaching,  in  short,  to 
systematize  the  i)resent  somewhat  unorganized  situation,  this  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  and  it  seems  to  have  come  into  being  at  the 
“  ])sychological  moment,”  to  judge  from  the  fine  and  ready  spirit  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  all  teachers  of  Spanish  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota 
to  Louisiana. 


Copyright  by  Committee  on  Public  Information. 

TIIK  MINI.VTl  UK  li.Wfli:. 

Ttio  I'nilod  .''laics  .Vir  Service  cailels  iti  llie  gallery  al  llie  lop  of  Ihe  picltire  are  siimilal iiiy  all  llic 
eoiiditiuMS  of  an  aerial  oliserver  Itiokino  ilown  froni  a  plane  li.iHKi  feel  hiuli,  on  a  pari  of  llie  from  line 
trenehesaelually  rcprodncetl  in  I  lie  map  la'lotv.  'I’lie  inslrnelor  in  I  he  lo-.ver  forefroni  ismakint'  various 
colored  liiilils,  represenl ini'  various  kinds  of  arlillery  lire,  Hash  upon  Ihe  map  in  accordance  tviih  the 
schedule  at  his  riirhl,  and  al  varyins;  speeds  as  shown  hy  Ihe  slop  walch.  The  cadels  miisl  make^ 
full  mile  of  Iheir  o.vn  maps  hefore  tliciii  of  Ihe  hx'alion  of  Ihe  shols  ami  prepare  Ihe  radio  iiiessaKes,- 
which  Ihey  would  send.  These,  messatros  are  checked  willi  ilie  acliial  schedule  of  Ihe  inslrnelor  iiij 
order  lo  lesi  l  he  cadet's  ais'oracy  and  s|ieed  of  ohsi'rval  ion  and  Iraiismission.  Men  who  are  not  ipiick 
and  accurate  enoniih  to  nallier  inlellinence  in  llii'  skies  of  France  are  eliniinaled  al  this  sta.ee  of  llic 
traininj'  program,  so  that  only  Ihe  hest  men  conlintie  on  their  way  to  Ihe  front. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JANUARY  15,  1918 


Autliiir. 


lyl7. 

rov.  2li  II.  I'ii’korcll,  cDiisiil  at  I’ar: 


I'opy  (if  coiUract  fur  tlio  U'asiii);  from  Iho  Stale  of  Ma- 
ranhao  of  a  pareel  of  land. 

Coneossioii  of  lands  liy  the  Stale  of  Maranliao . 

lini>ortations  of  the  port  of  rarnahylia,  l!>lli  and  nine 
months  11117. 

I'heeoal  sitnation  in  lirazil . 


.  1/.  .\l.  tioMsehalk,  eonsnl  f;eneral 
Ilio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 


t'mi.F;. 

t'ro|i  eonditions . 

Tax  onlravelint;  salesmen . 

Kalse  report  of  oil  discovery  in  I’atagonia. 


Xov.  20  I/. .1.  Keena.eon.siil  t;eneral,  \  aliiaraiso. 

Xov.  2fl  Do. 

Xov.  211  Do. 


Kstahlishment  of  express  service  hetween  the  I’niled  Dec.  l.'i  Henry  .\l.  Walcott,  consul  at  Xnevitas. 
Slates  and  Xnevitivs,  Cuba. 

DOMINICAN  REPUIILIC. 

.\dverlisint;  in  the  Domiiiiwui  Ucpnblic . 

Ameriean  hank  in  SanliaKO  de  los  Caballeros . 

Animal  report  of  the  I’licrto  data  consular  district  for 
1111(1. 

The  royal  jialm  in  the  Dominican  Itepnblic . 

Chambers  of  commerce  and  other  trade  associations  in 
I’nerlo  data  consular  district. 

.Mineral  spriiiRS  in  the  Dominican  Hepiiblic . 

I'ine  in  the  Dominican  Itepnblic . 

Cane  cnitini:  bei;im . 

CabnIla  plant  to  furnish  raw  material  for  bindini:  twine. 

Openini;  for  hardware  and  machinery  firm  in  the  Ite- 
pnblic. 

ECUADOR. 

Dwnershiii  of  lluayaipiil  Hank  changes . 

I’ariTls-post  eonventions  between  Kciiador  and  I’an- 
ama  and  rriiitua.v. 

Valuable  KenaiJorian  fiber  plant . 

MEXICO. 


Sept.  2(1  .\rtlnir  Mcl.ean,  consul,  I'uerlo  data. 
Xov.  l.'i  Do. 

Xov.  l.S  Do. 


..do .  Do. 

Dee.  1  Do. 

D('c.  7  Clement  S.  Kdwards,  consul  al  Sanlii 

Domin!;o. 

..do .  Do. 

Dec.  IS  .\rthnr  Mcl.ean,  consul,  I’uerto  dala. 


Kri'deric  W.  (lodint:,  consul  neneral, 
tlnayaipiil. 


I.ulber  K.  Zabriskie,  vice  consul  al 
Nlexico  City. 

l.nther  K.  Zabriskie,  vice  consul  in 
charge  of  commercial  division. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I'irst  Xalional  Congress  of  .Manufacturers  of  Mexico...  Xo”.  21 

Modification  of  Mexican  tlovernmcnt  tax  on  alcoholic  Xov.  2S 
beverages. 

Additions  to  .Mexican  export  duties .  Xov.  20 

Vera  Cruz  customs  receipts  for  Xovember .  Dee.  1 

Mexican  export  duties  on  metals  for  December . do _ 

.V  Mexican  commercial  museum .  Dec.  0 

Mexic, 111  export  duties  on  cotton .  Dec.  10 

Modification  of  petroleum  values . do _ 

.Mexican  tiovernment  jirohibits  exportation  of  ani-  Dec.  l.'i 
lines,  coal-tar  coloring  materials,  and  alizarine. 

Construction  work . do  — 

Slam])  tax  doubled  on  .Mexican  exiiorts  of  gold  and  ...do — 
silver. 

Mexican  Department  of  .Xgriciiltiire  to  sell  .Vmcrican  Dec.  17 
agricultural  machinery. 

Compilation  of  .Mexitgiii  ordinances  relating  to  petro-  Dec.  19 
lenm  matters. 

Xationality  of  customs  agents . |. .  .do.... 

'  This  docs  not  rciiresent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  olliccrs  in  Latin  America 
lit  merely  those  that  are  siipidied  to  the  l‘an-.\mcrican  I'nion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 


l5UBJ 

lECT  MAT' 

FER  or  .C0N5U 

EAR  REPI 

IRTSj 
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Reports  ncciveil  up  to  January  15,  1918 — CoiitimUMl. 


t'hanucs  in  tnrill. 


'I'eloplionc  inorcer  in  Colon  and  I’anuina . 

Soap  lactory  in  Colon . 

Yeroa  mat<?,  or  I’araguayan  toa . 

Trade  of  Paraguay  for  SeptcmlH'r  (piarter,  l'd7 

British  trade  with  Paraguay . 

Importations  of  cork  in  I’ar'aguay . 

Trade  in  drugs  with  Paraguay. . 


Fourteenth  .\nnual  Rural  Congress  in  Cruguay . 

F'arm  school  and  experimental  work  in  I’ruguay . 

High  price  paid  for  port  steamer  at  .Montevideo.’. . 

Shipping  at  Montevideo  and  commerce  of  Cruguay 
(six  months  1917). 

.Vddition  to  imnual  report  for  1916 . 

Market  for  straw  braid . 

Projected  commercial  museums  and  economic  congress 
for  .Vmcrican  countries. 

Decree  fixes  value  of  Uruguayan  jieso  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  for  collection  of  consular  fees. 

VENEZUELA. 

.Vnnual  report  on  commerce  and  industry  for  1916 _ 

Market  sought  tor  a  new  Venezuelan  gum . 

Market  for  straw  braid . 


Date. 

191 

Aug. 

31 

.\ndrew.T. 

Dec. 

1 

Julius  D. 

Dec. 

13 

Do. 

Oct. 

29 

Henrv  If. 

Xov. 

10 

Do. 

Xov. 

13 

Do. 

Xov. 

16 

Do. 

Xov. 

19 

Do. 

Oct. 

20 

Milliam  : 

video. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Xov. 

'o’ 

Do. 

Xov. 

7 

Do. 

Xov. 

10 

!  Do. 

Xov. 

11 

:  Do. 

Xov. 

16 

1 

;  Do. 

Form  of  contract  issued  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  develoimien't  of  petroleum. 


Xov.  26  I  Frank  .\nderson  Henry, consul,  Puerto 
j  Cabello. 

Xov.  2!l  I  Homer  Brett,  consul,  I.a  Guaira. 

Xov.  HU  Frank  Anderson  Henry,  consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

Dec.  3  -Vmerican  Legation. 


An  executive  decree  of  December  8, 1917,  convoked  the  NATIONAL 
(’ONORESS  to  an  extra  session  on  the  14th  of  that  month  for  the 
purpose  of  submittinf;;  to  its  consideration  the  proposed  BUDGET 
OF  EXPENDITURES,  tax  laws,  and  su{)plomentary  financial  bills 
for  tlie  current  year. - The  executive  board  of  the  National  Com¬ 

mission  of  the  Crossing  of  the  Andes  has  just  had  struck  a  COMAIEMO- 
RA'ITVE  MEDAIj  of  the  centenary  of  the  Arm}*  of  the  Andes.  The 
Buenos  Aires  press  states  that  the  medal  consists  of  a  beautiful  piece 
of  bronze  excpiisitel}’^  wrought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  an 
historical  event  of  great  im])ortance,  as  well  as  to  bring  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  deeds  of  valor  of  the  Argentine  Army  and  people  led  by  Gen. 

Jos»‘  de  San  Martin  in  1817. - The  SCHOOL  FOR  GARDENERS  at 

Buenos  Aires,  organized  three  years  ago  by  the  director  of  parks  of 
the  Argentine  metropolis,  conferred  on  December  22  last  the  title  of 
gardener  on  27  of  its  pupils  who  had  successfully  completed  the  three 
years’  course  prescribed  by  the  school’s  curricxilum,  embracing  both 
theoretical  and  practical  work.  The  new  graduates  will  form  part 
of  the  force  employed  by  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  care 

and  management  of  the  parks  of  the  city. - The  jury  ap])ointed  to 

decide  the  competitive  contest  concerning  the  essays  on  the  EUCA¬ 
LYPTUS  TREE  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Juan  B.  Iraizos,  a  prac¬ 
tical  Argentine  agriculturist.  The  essay  referred  to  contains  data, 
suggestions,  and  personal  recommendations  of  great  value  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  enlarging  the  area  under  Eucalyptus  tree  cultivation  through¬ 
out  the  Republic. - According  to  data  published  by  the  Argentine 

press  the  CONVERSION  BANK  in  Buenos  Aires  had  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  past  year  14,739,300  pesos  in  nickel  coins  of  the  denomi¬ 
nations  of  5,  10,  and  20  centavos,  or  162,880  pesos  more  than  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand  on  December  31,  1916,  at  which  time  there  had  been 
coined  and  were  in  circulation  43,350,988  pieces  of  the  denomination 
of  5  centavos,  57,706,576  of  10  centavos,  and  33,191,465  of  the  20 
centavos  denomination.  I’lie  issue  of  nickel  coins  authorized  by  the 
Government  amounts  to  18,000,000  pesos,  of  which  there  still  remain 
to  1)0  put  in  circulation  over  32,000,000  pieces  of  the  ilenominations 

referred  to. - About  the  middle  of  December  last  branch  No.  6  of 

the  BANK  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  NATION,  occupying  its  own 
building  on  the  corner  of  Santa  Fe  and  Azeuenaga  Streets  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  .iVires,  was  opened  to  the  public  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness. - On  December  31  last  there  was  opened  in  the  old  board  of 

trade  building  in  Buenos  Aires  an  EXPOSITION  OF  ARGENTINE 
34235— 18— Hull.  1 - 8  lO'J 
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Woods  unOor  tUo  nianagoinont  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. - Tlie  KAIIAVAV  WOKKMEX’S  FEDERATION  of  the  Ar¬ 

gentine  Republic,  re|)resenting  167  sections  of  railways,  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  December  1.5,  1917.  Questions  of  policy,  etc., concerning  rail¬ 
way  labor,  and  a  plan  for  uniting  with  the  organization  of  railway  en¬ 
gine  drivers  and  liremen,  were  discussed. - A  convention  was 

recentW  held  in  the  hall  of  Iju  Brensa,  a  daily  newspaper  publislied  in 
Buenos  Aires,  with  the  object  of  forming  an  organization  to  encourage, 
in  a  systematic  manner,  tl'ie  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
('.VPIT.VL,  and  to  consider  the  adoption  of  rules  to  regulate  the  erection 

of  l)uildings,  etc. - During  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 

November,  1917,  the  SALE  OF  STOLE  at  tlie  national  sto(d<  shows 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  amounted  to,  at  the  cattle  fair,  4,236,264  |)esos; 
at  the  fat  cattle  exhibit,  388,594  pesos,  and  at  the  exposition  of  unpedi- 
greed  breeding  cattle,  236,940  pesos. - For  the  pur|)ose  of  encour¬ 

aging  the  use  of  ARGENTINE  PETROLEIWI,  the  Department  of 
Marine  has  established  a  special  division  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
oil  quest ioji  in  so  far  as  its  use  concerns  the  navy.  ('apt.  Felipe  Flicss 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  petroleum  fields  at  ('omodoro  Riva- 
davia  which  are  now  being  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy 
Department.— —At  the  close  of  last  year  a  celebration  was  held  in 
Buen(»s  .Vires  in  honor  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
'rWO  NOTED  PATRIOTS,  namely.  Dr.  .Tuan  Pujol  and  Jose 
Marmol,  the  former  an  able  statesman  and  legislator,  and  the  latter  a 
ceh'bratcd  writer,  orator,  and  jmet. — — During  the  latter  part  of  1917 
the  shipments  of  .Vrgentine  ('IIEESE  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  4.50,000  pounds.  In  1916  no  Argentine  cheese  was  shipped  to  the 

United  States. - The  WIRELESS  telegraph  station,  erected  by 

the  Navy  Department  at  San  .Tulian  and  recently  opened  to  public 
si'rvice,  has  a  radius  of  500  kilometers.  When  the  wireless  station 
now  being  constructed  at  Punta  Delgada  is  completed,  the  entire 
Patagonian  coast  will  be  in  wireless  communication  with  Buenos 
Aires. 


THE  BOLIVLVN  ('ONGRESS,  which  meets  annually  in  August, 
ludd  an  extra  session,  which  was  called  by  Pn^sident  Guerra  late  in 
November  last.  Various  important  ((uestions  have  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  two  houses  composing  the  ('ongress,  such  as  the 
creation  of  a  def)artment  of  mines,  constitutional  and  other  reforms, 
reorganization  of  the  school  of  mines  at  Oruro,  questions  affecting 
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tlic  ost!il)lishiueiit  of  more  industries  in  the  country,  the  riiisin>>:  of 

taxes,  i)ankinf?  privilejjes,  etc. - A  hill  has  been  introducetl  in  the 

House  of  Deputies  providiufi  for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC' 
LKlirr  PL.VXT  for  the  city  of  Uyuni  and  the  raising!:  of  funds  for 
said  purpose.— — Congress  has  approved  a  bill  providing  25,000  boli¬ 
vianos  (boliviano  ecpials  about  40  cents  United  States  money)  for 
the  (X)XSTRUC'T1()X  OF  A  BRIDGE  over  the  Azero  River.  Later 
a  committee  of  citizens  will  be  named  to  consider  the  various  details 

and  to  carry  the  project  to  consummation. - Tlxe  Bolivia  Railway 

Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  in  La  Paz,  has  been  granted  authority 
l>y  the  Consejo  Municipal  to  construct  a  telegraph  line  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  Chijini  to  the  odices  in  La  Paz.  Within  recent  months  the 
increased  number  of  messages  and  business  matters  of  the  rail¬ 
road  and  the  inconvenience  of  reaching  the  station  above  mentioned 
liave  made  the  Jiew  line  a  necessity. - Al'TOMOBILES  have  in¬ 

creased  in  number  in  the  city  of  La  Paz,  and  now  there  are  more  than 
.')()  machines  devoted  to  public  transportation  and  about  an  equal 
number  privately  owned.  For  some  years  the  increase  of  motor  care 
in  La  Paz  made  very  slow  progress,  as  the  unusual  steejniess  of  many 
of  the  streets  was  a  serious  handicap  to  successful  operation.  With 
the  improvements  of  streets  and  highways  leading  from  the  city  to 
suburban  towns  many  miles  of  fairly  good  roads  have  been  added 
to  the  distance  that  may  be  covered  by  motor  vehicles.  Other  cities 
are  also  introducing  more  machines  as  highwavs  are  extended  and 
impn.ved. - The  chief  of  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  stations  lo¬ 

cated  in  the  Gran  Uhaco  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  press  of  La  Paz 
calling  attentioji  to  the  improved  services  now  available  for  reaching 
tliis  inferior  and  largely  unknown  region  of  Bolivia.  Various  phases 
of  tlie  service  are  mentioned,  among  other  things  being  the  rapidity 
with  which  some  of  the  operators  have  learned  to  transmit  messages. 
In  some  cases  more  than  25  words  per  minute  have  been  sent  and 
received  correctly,  which  is  said  to  be  considerably  more  rapid  than 
wireless  service  elsewhere  in  South  America. - Sefior  dulio  A.  Guz¬ 

man,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  El  Diario,  La  Paz,  has  pidxlished  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  MILITARY  AVIATIOX  in  Bolivia.  Sehor  Guzman  calls 
attention  to  several  jxhases  of  the  science  of  aviation  which  recpiire 
especial  study  in  Bolivia  owing  to  the  extreme  altitudes  reached  by 
airmen.  He  also  states  that  a  machine  of  at  least  160  horsepower  is 
rexpiired  in  order  to  be  successful  in  Bolivian  altitudes. —  Another 
far  interior  region  of  Bolivia  is  now  opeji  to  commerce,  the  tele¬ 
graphic  announcement  coming  directly  to  officials  iti  La  Paz  from  the 
Bolivian  consul  stationed  at  Riberalta.  The  new  service  consists  of 
small  STEAMERS  PLACED  IX  OPERATIOX  on  the  Mamore 
River  between  Guayamerin  and  Cuatro  Ojos,  the  distance  being 
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somethin"  under  1,000  miles.  Cuatro  Ojos  lies  in  the  region  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  in  the  past  has  not  had  regular  connection  with  the  large 
river  towns  lying  to  the  northward.  With  the  inauguration  of  the 
service  in  question  the  products  of  a  vast  interior  region  are  now  on 
the  river  route  to  the  lower  Mamore,  and  via  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Kailroad  to  the  Amazon  and  world  markets.  Further  details  of  the 

service  are  not  yet  available. - El  Tiempo,  a  leading  newspaper  of 

Potosi,  carried  in  its  issue  of  November  10  last  several  illustrations 
showing  improved  and  remodeled  public  buildings  of  Potosi.  Among 
such  edifices  are  the  palace  of  justice,  the  palace  of  gobierno,  and 
the  prefect  lira. 


WIKEliESS  TEIjEGRAPII  experiments  were  first  made  in  Brazil  in 
1901.  'riiree  years  later  stationswere  erected  at  Santa  Cruz  Fort  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro  and  at  Ponta  de  Casteihanos 
on  Ilha  Grande,  distant  from  each  other  110  kilometers.  These  were 
equipped  for  transmitting  messages  over  a  radius  of  200  kilometers. 
Up  to  1905  the  systems  in  use  were  the  Marconi  and  Telefunken. 
Tlie  DeForest,  or  American  System,  was  adopted  for  the  Brazilian 
Army  about  this  time,  and  the  Government  was  petitioned  by 
private  parties  to  grant  exclusive  concessions  in  some  of  the  states  of 
the  Republic  for  the  operation  of  wireless  installations  covering  a 
long  period  of  years,  but  refused  to  do  so.  In  1907  the  principal 
mural  vessels  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  were  equipped  with  Marconi 
apparatus  and  a  central  station  was  established  on  Cobras  Island  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay.  In  1909  a  commission  was  appointed  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  standardization  of  the  wireless  systems  in  use  in  the 
Republic.  Of  the  nine  wireless  stations  planned  in  1911  the  following 
have  been  constructed  and  are  in  operation;  Bar  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  with  a  radius  of  750  miles;  Cape  Santo  Thome,  State  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  750  miles;  Cruzeiro  do  Sul,  Prefect  of  Jurua,  500  kilometers; 
Senna  dc  Madureira,  Prefect  of  the  Upper  Purus,  500  kilometers  and 
Rio  Bi  anco  station,  Prefect  of  Upper  Acre  with  a  radius  of  200  kilo¬ 
meters,  all  of  which  use  the  Telefunken  system.  In  July,  1917,  the 
wireless  stations  at  Belem,  Santarem,  and  Maiiaos,  belonging  to  the 
Amazon  Wireless  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.,  were  opened  to  pubhc 
traffic.  Recently  Congress  enacteil  a  law,  which  was  duly  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  authorizing  the  Government 
to  take  over  the  entire  wireless  telegraph  system  of  Brazil. - A 
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group  of  capitalists  aiul  niamifaclurcrs  have  arranged  to  establish  a 
CIGAR  FACTORY  in  liahia.  The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from 
Bahia  amount,  in  normal  years,  to  400,000  bales.  Before  the  war 
approximately  SO  per  cent  of  this  tobacco  went  to  Germany  and 
nearly  20  per  cent  to  Argentina.  In  June,  1917,  the  President  of 
Brazil  authorized  the  Brazilian  Tobacco  Corporation,  an  American 
concern  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  having  a  capital  of 
.'?50,000,  to  engage  in  Brazil  in  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  tobacco.  In  1916  the  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $110,548.  'Tliis  tobacco,  which  is 
known  in  Bahia  as  Virginia  leaf,  costs,  delivered  at  that  place,  from 
30  to  40  cents  a  pound  and  is  used  only  for  blending  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cigarettes,  while  leaf  tobacco,  imported  from  Cuba  and 
other  countries,  is  used  for  cigar  wrappers.  The  imports  of  cigars 
into  Brazil  in  1916  amounted  to  $26,668,  of  which  $13,848  came  from 

Cuba  and  $8,756  from  the  United  States. - The  Western  Union 

Telegraph  Co.  has  requested  permission  from  the  Government  of 
Brazil  to  lay  a  CABLE  between  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Itaparica,  Aracaju^ 
Olinda,  Parahyba  and  Belem,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Antilles 
and  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Santos,  Maldonado,  and  Buenos  Aires, 

without  the  payment  of  a  subvention. - The  secretary  of  agriculture 

has  been  authorized  to  purchase  3,000  tons  of  SEED  WHEAT  to 

be  distributed  gratis  among  Brazilian  farmers. - The  Government 

has  leased  the  Bauru  to  Itapuru  RAILWAY,  and  has  made  it  a  part 

of  the  Itapuru  to  Corumba  system. - The  AERO  CLt3  of  Brazil  has 

decided  to  send  a  delegate  to  Buenos  Aires  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  good  will  which  exist 
between  that  institution  and  the  aero  clubs  of  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic. - The  governor  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco  has  requested  the 

Lloyd  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.  for  a  number  of  vessels  to  be  loaded 

with  SUGAR  consigned  to  Buenos  Aires. - The  governor  of  Parana 

has  also  requested  ships  in  which  to  transport  8,000,000  kilos  of 
MATE  (Paraguayan  tea)  to  Buenos  Aires. - The  Brazilian  Com¬ 

mittee  on  National  Production,  at  a  recent  meeting,  recommended 
that  the  Government,  by  means  of  long-term  loans  at  low  interest, 
encourage  the  industry  of  ginning  and  baling  COTTON  and  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  cotton  seed  for  the  making  of  cottonseed  oil,  seed  cake, 
etc.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  Government  introduce  a 
system  of  farmers’  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  on  long  terms, 
in  order  to  assist  the  smaller  farmers  in  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  the  loans  to  be  made  only  on  the  approval 
of  a  special  committee  appointed  for  the  [jurpose,  assisted  in  each 
case  by  two  persons  resident  in  the  agricultural  district  where  the 
loan  is  requested.  This  committee  according  to  a  recent  consular 
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report  had  already  sujijiested  the  furnishing  to  Brazilian  agricul¬ 
turists  at  cost,  of  iinporled  agricultural  iinpleineiits  and  inachinerv, 
as  well  as  that  the  Ciovernment  withdraw  for  tlie  period  of  the  war 
all  custom  duties  on  harhed  wire,  and  the  cheapening  in  agricultural 
communities,  both  coastwise  and  overland,  of  agricultural  freight  in 
order  to  insure  the  l)etter  distribution  of  Brazilian  crops  intended 
for  export.  Dr.  doa  tloncalves  Pereira  Lima,  the  new  MINISTKR 
OF  AGKKR'LTrKE,  INDLSTKY,  AND  ('OMMERCE  of  the 
Government  of  Brazil,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflice  on 

November  2S,  1917. - A  hill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  N.VTIONAL  STUD  FARM  with  the  object  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  breed  of  horses  now  raised  in  the  Republic. 


The  report  of  the  chief  agronomist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultiire  of 
Chile  shows  that  the  estimated  PRODUCTION|OF4\VllEAT  in  the 
Republic  during  the  croj)  year  1917-18,  from  an  area  sown  to  this 
cereal  of  617,678  hectares  (one  hectare  -2.47104  acres),  is  7,708,827 
metric  quintals,  or  1,154,748  metric  quintals,  more  than  in  1916-17. 
The  report  states  that  the  number  of  acres  sown  to  wheat  from 
Tacna  to  Aconcagua  was  18,886,  estimated  to  ])roduce  279,867 
metric  quintals;  from  Valparaiso  to  OTIiggins  41,985  hectares,  esti¬ 
mated  to  produce  755,730  metric  quintals;  from  Colchagua  to  Talca 
46,770  hectares,  estimated  to  i)roduce  1,305,090  metric  quintals; 
from  Maule  to  Arauco  250,730  hectares,  estimated  to  produce 
2,256,456  metric  quintals,  and  from  Bio-Bio  to  Chiloe  259,307 
hectares,  estimated  to  produce  3,111,684  metric  quintals.  In 
Southern  Chile  considerable  dilliculty  has  been  experienced  in  mov¬ 
ing  the  wheat  crop  because  of  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  and  in  December  last  about  1,500,000  metric  quintals  of  wheat 
were  waiting  to  be  shipped  abroad  but  could  not  be  moved  on 
account  of  shortage  of  vessels.  Recent  press  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  Chilean  Government  has  arranged  to  lease  three  vessels  of 
the  Kosmos  Line  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  and  possibly  foreign  trade 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  these  are  to  he  employed  in  transporting 
cereals.  The  Dolphin,  a  steel  vessel  constructed  in  1892,  has  been 
purchased  from  the  .lUaska  Steamship  Co.,  Seattle,  by  a  Chilean  firm 

for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade  between  Valparaiso  and  Iquique. - 

'riie  commerce  of  Chile  with  Holland  in  1916  amounted  t(»  7,579,575 
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pesos,  iijold  (gold  peso  -  --.fO.dGf)),  6,017,075  pesos  of  wliieli  represented 

exports  to  Holland  and  00J,500  pesos  iin])orts  from  tliat  eonntry. - 

At  the  STOCK  FA  I II,  wliich  o])ened  in  Osorno  in  Southern  Chile  on 
November  30,  1917,  fine  exhibits  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
as  well  as  of  other  domestic  animals  and  fowls,  were  made.  The  dis¬ 
plays  of  agricnltural  machinery  and  industrial  products  attracted 
c.onsiderable  attention  and  were  cs])ecially  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  -  Carlos  Werner,  manager  of  the  well-known  cloth  factoiy  at 
Tome,  is  reported  to  liav'c  discovered  on  a  recent  trip  of  investigation 
in  the  forests  of  the  Chilean  frontier,  valuable  Araucanian  DYE 
WOODS  from  which  the  Araucanian  Indians  manufacture  dyes  said 
to  be  etpial  in  brilliancy  and  fastness  of  cidors  to  the  famous  (ierman 
dyes.  'I'he  Indians,  however,  refuse  to  reveal  the  process  they  employ 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  dyes,  and  interested  ])arties  pj-opose  to 
ex))eriment  witli  the  woods  in  manufacturing  establishments  iti  (’Idle, 
with  the  object  of  finding  a  process  by  wliich  dyes  similar  to  those 

made  by  the  Indians  may  be  produced. - The  (T)N(iKESS  OF 

WORKMEN,  reprc'senting  the  labor  organization  and  interest  of  a 
number  of  South  American  Republics,  assembled  in  Santiago  on 

December  25,  1917. - Tire  second  annual  IIORSP]  FESTIVAL 

was  hcdd  in  Chilian  from  December  8  to  10,  incdusive,  1917.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  raca*s  and  exldbits  of  race  hoi-ses,  a  tine  collc'cticm  of  brood 
animals  was  disjilayed,  particularly  horses  from  noted  Chilean 
rancdies.  The  ('hilean  horse  originally  came  from  Andalusia,  Spain, 
is  beautifully  shaped,  possesses  great  strength  and  endurance,  is 
hardy  and  easily  accustoms  itself  to  eat  almost  any  kind  of  fodder. 
The  race  lias  been  improved  during  the  last  35  years  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  stallions  from  England,  (lermany,  and  France,  and,  at  the 
prc'sent  time,  has  an  international  reputation  and  is  much  in  demand 
in  Argentina,  JJolivia,  and  the  Pacific  coast  countries  of  South 

America.  - d’ravelers  arriving  from  Arica  report  that  a  plan  is 

under  way  to  construc-t  in  that  city  a  magnificent  TERMINI’S 
HOTEL  by  or  in  connection  with  the  authorities  of  the  Arica  to 
La  Paz  Railway.  A  site  has  been  secured  facing  the  ocean,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  hotel,  similar  to  the  celebrated  Washington  Hotel 
at  Cohni,  Panama,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  600,000  pesos.  The 
Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  has  recently  increased  its  rolling  stoitk  to 
the  e.xtent  of  100  cars,  constructed  in  the  I’nited  States.  Steps 
have  also  been  taken  looking  to  the  construction  of  a  wharf  at 
Arica  to  cost  about  1,600,000  pesos.  The  population  of  the  city  at 
present,  in  round  numbers,  is  8,000.  The  town  is  growing  rapidly, 
owing  to  the  development  of  copper,  silver,  and  molybdenum  mines 
in  that  vicinity,  as  well  as  because  of  the  growing  maritime  and  rail¬ 
way  tralTic  of  the  nort.  Recently  the  Llallagua  smelter  in  the 
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suburbs  (»f  Arica  was  iustallod,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  copper 
smelter  will  also  soon  be  ojiened.  The  question  of  furnishing  Arica 
with  a  more  abundant  supply  of  potable  water  is  also  being  agi¬ 
tated.  - Las  Torpederas  liATIlIXG  BEACH  near  the  city  of  Val¬ 

paraiso,  together  with  a  building  containing  a  pavilion,  restaurant, 
rest  rooms,  etc.,  will  soon  be  completed  and  ready  for  use.  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  make  tliis  beach  one  of  the  best  equijqied  and  most  ])opuhir 
resorts  of  its  kind  in  the  Kepnblic. 


The  MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  of  the  city  of  Bogota  for  the  year 
Ibis  fixes  both  the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  $486,037  gold.  In 
1017  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  national  capital  were, 

respectively,  $407,226  gold. - During  the  latter  part  of  November, 

1017,  an  EXPOSITION  OF  FLOKKTT/lTBiE  was  held  in  tlie  city 

of  Manizales,  capital  of  the  Department  of  ('aldas. - A  n'cent  law 

enacted  by  Congress  requires  the  publication  in  the  OlFicial  Gazette 
of  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  BAROMETRIC  ALTITUDE  of  such 
places  in  the  Republic  as  have  not  heretofore  been  taken  l)y  the 

bureau  of  longitude,  with  the  exception  of  frontiers  under  dispute. - 

.\t  the  beginning  of  November  last  a  new  service  of  the  ELECTRIC 
'PR.VMWAY  between  the  points  called  Paiba  and  Plaza  de  Los  Cruces 
was  inaugurated.  The  Bogota  Tramway  System,  including  the  line 
of  the  neighboring  town  of  Chapinero,  covers  a  length  of  a  little  more 
than  23  kilometers.- —  -The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Government  to  issue  BONDS  OF'  THF]  INTFHINAL  DEBT  up  to 
$3,000,000,  part  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  convemion  of  the 

old  internal  debt. - The  department  of  public  instruction  has  opened 

a  competitive  contest  for  the  text  of  a  PRIMARY  RFLVDFRI  for 
the  elementary  schools  of  tlie  Republic.  Tbe  work  wbicb  tbe  univer¬ 
sity  board  selects  as  tbe  best  will  be  adopted  as  a  textl)ook  in  tbe 
jmblic  schools.  — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  of 
th('  treasury  to  the  National  Congress  the  NATIONAL  RFvVICN('F>S 
from  January  to  August,  inclusive,  1017,  amounted  to  $0,26(),1SS 
gold,  or  $1,812,423  gold  less  than  those  of  the  same  period  of 

1016. - The  Public  Improvement  Society  of  Medellin  bas  taken  tlie 

necessary  preliminary  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  MONUMF^NT  to 
the  lamented  Cuban  engineer,  F'rancisco  J.  Cisneros,  in  the  small 
park  in  that  city  bearing  his  name  and  which  is  situated  opposite 
the  terminal  of  the  Antioipiia  Railway.  The  monument  is  to  be  the 
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work  of  the  Autioquiaii  artist,  Marco  Toboii  Mejia,  who  now  resides 

ill  Paris. - The  revenues  of  tlie  1)KPA11TMI‘]NT  OF  THE  CAUCA 

VALLEY  produced  during  tlie  fiscal  year  1916-17,  SS5S,0S4  gold,  or 

an  increase  of  $118,000  over  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. - The 

Society  of  Public  Improvements  of  McHlellin  has  founded  a  DENTAL 

('LIN  1C  for  the  school  children  of  that  city. - Within  a  short  while 

PELEPIIONK^  COMMUNICATION  will  be  established  between  the 
cities  of  Cartagena  and  Barrampiilla,  via  Sabana  Larga,  inasmuch 
as  the  work  of  placing  of  the  posts,  insula toi’s,  wires,  etc.,  is  being 
actively  done.  These  two  maritime  and  fluvial  ports  are  also  to  be 
connected  with  the  Tubara  Telephone  System  and  communication 
by  telephone  established  as  far  as  Calamar,  thereby  enabling  steamers 
navigating  the  river  to  communicate  by  telephone  with  these  ports 

should  they  so  desire. - According  to  press  reports  a  company  has 

IxH'ii  organized  in  Medellin  with  an  initial  capital  of  $30,000  gold 
for  the  purpose  of  establisliing  a  PORCELAIN  FACTORY  near  the 
town  of  Pueblito,  municipality  of  Ilelicornia,  Department  of  .eVntio- 
quia,  where  large  deposits  of  an  excellent  quality  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  in  a  district  containing  an  abundance  of  kaolin,  feldspar, 
quartzite  sands,  white  and  gray  granite,  and  an  atfequate  supply  of 
other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  line  porcelain,  glass,  china- 
ware,  and  similar  articles  belonging  to  the  Ceramic  art.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  an  expert  the  elements  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  factory  for  producing  porcelain  of  as  fhie  a  quality  as  those  of 
Sevres.  -  -Among  the  IMPORTANT  LAWS  passed  by  the  regular 
Congress  before  the  adjournment  of  its  sessions  in  1917  the  following 
are  worthy  of  special  mention:  Amendments  to  law  number  11  of 
1916  concei'iiing  the  port  works  of  the  Bay  of  Malaga,  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  a  law  establishing  the  judicial  circuit  of  Calarca,  District  of 
Manizales;  amendments  to  laws  56  of  1890,  and  45  of  1905,  concern¬ 
ing  tlie  forcible  transfer  of  property  and  restricting  the  right  of 
establishing  easements  in  time  of  peace;  the  law  concerning  the 
construction  of  the  first  section  of  the  Espinal  to  Caqueta  Railway 
between  Espinal  and  Neiva;  a  law  authorizing  the  Government  to 
purchase  the  penitentiary  building  at  Tnnja;  a  law  authorizing  the 
improvement  and  sanitation  of  the  ports  of  Dorada  and  Nino  on  the 
Magdalena  River;  the  construction  of  national  barracks  in  a  number 
of  capitals  of  the  departments;  amending  law  32  of  1911  concerning 
lechnictd  industrial  instruction;  a  law  proviiling  for  the  canalization 
of  the  Upper  Cauca  River;  a  law  ordering  the  construction  of  the 
Port  Wilches  to  Bucaramanga  Railway;  a  law  providing  for  the 
sanitation  of  Port  Colombia;  construction  of  a  national  highway  to 
Sara  re  between  Pamplona  and  Arauca;  the  building  of  a  highway 
from  Cucuta  to  the  Magdalena  River,  and  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  the  Girardot  Railway. 


louring  tho  lattor  part  of  Xovonibor,  1917,  tho  Prosuloiit  of  tlio 
K(‘]>ublic  convciuMl  aiv  (‘xlra  SESSfOX  OF  ('OXOltESS,  wliicb  mol 
ill  Sail  Joso  oil  till'  29th  of  that  montli  to  coiisidor  a  numlxT  of  im- 
])ortaiit  moasiiros,  anionj'  xvhioli  tlio  folloxvin|j  may  bo  moiitionod: 
All  amoiidmoiit  to  tho  diroct  tax  laws;  taxing  of  tho  profits  of  oom- 
jianios  and  jirivato  jiartios;  rulos  and  rogidations  oonoi'rning  tho 
londing  of  iiionov  and  tho  soiling  of  bills  of  oxohango;  tho  raising  of 
funds  for  tho  jiaymont,  whon  duo,  of  tho  noxt  intorost  ooipions  of  tho 
Froiioh  loan,  and  a  bill  ooiicorning  tho  oomplotion  of  tho  apjiointmonts 
of  tlio  poi’soiiiK'l  of  tho  Supromo  C'ourt  of  Justice.  Tho  total 
C’rSTOMS  ]|E\'KXrES  of  tho  Kopublio  from  January  to  August, 
1917,  woro  2,().j1,7S2  o()l()nos  (o(don  =  S().46r)J),  of  which  1,110,179 
ccdonos  woro  colhctod  through  tho  customhouse  at  San  Jose;  497,- 
0:13  at  Limoii;  401, Jth")  at  Puntari'iias,  and  42,66.5  colones  through 
tho  Sixaida  ('ustomhouso.  From  January  1  to  August  31 ,  1917,  tho 
EXPEX DITTKES  of  tlu*  (loviM-nmont  of  t'osta  Rica  amountod  to 
7,7.59,411  coloiios,  and  tho  roviuiuos  colli'ctixl  aggrogatod  4,77.5,911, 
tin*  lattor  boing  194, OSS  ooloiK's  loss  tlian  tho  amount  forcasti'd  in  tho 

binlgot  covoring  tliat  ])oriod. - La  Informacion,  a  daily  n('WS])a])or 

of  San  Joso,  jniblish 's  data  sliowing  that  tho  SfLVER  (TRilTFI- 
(’ATES  of  tho  doin'ininations  of  two,  and  oiio  and  ono-half  colonos, 
issuod  by  tho  Bank  of  (’osta  Rica  u])  to  tho  lattor  part  of  Xovonibor 
last,  ro])ri'sontod  a  total  valuo  of  530,000  cidonos,  guaranteod  by 
doposits  of  silvor  and  gidd  coins  to  tho  amount  of  212,000  colones, 

176,000  colonos  of  which  an*  in  silvor  and  36,000  in  gold  coin. - 

In  accordance  with  a  n'cont  oxocutivo  docroo  tho  St'llOOL  DIS¬ 
TRICTS  of  Concopcion  Esto,  El  Hoya  and  Acoquia  Grande  of  tin* 
canton  of  Xaranjo  shall  in  future  boar,  ros])octivoly,  tho  names  of 
Concopcion,  El  Rosario,  and  San  Juan;  tho  Districts  of  Santiago  Sur 
and  Piodados  Xorto  of  tho  canton  of  San  Ramon  shall  bo  caUod 
.Santiago  and  Piodados  Xoroostc*,  rospoctivoly,  and  tho  canton  of  San 
Antonio  Xaranjo  shall  form  part  of  Circuit  IV  of  tho  Province  of 

Alajuola. - Tlio  municipality  of  San  Joso  has  decided  to  erect  a 

Iniilding  in  that  city  near  tho  municipal  slaughterhouse  suitable  for 
the  safe  and  adequate*  storing  of  EXPLOSIVES  and  inflammable 

materials  which  might  become,  in  case  of  (in*,  a  menace  to  the  city. - 

The  D(*partment  of  Fonionto  (promotion)  recently  considered  a 
proposition  submitted  to  it  concerning  the  exploitation  of  rich  and 
extensive  COAL  DEPOSTT.S  in  tho  Province  of  Puntaronas  and 


Guanacasto.  Tho  Coll(*go  of  Pharmaev,  through  its  faculty,  re- 
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ccutly  coiifcrn'd  upon  Miss.Lita  (’liavcrri  llu' titl(‘ oC  I.I('KN('IATE 
IN  PIIAKMA(’Y,  slio  having  ])ast  a  l)rilliaut  (‘xainination  on  pliarina- 
(•('utical  subjects.  Miss  ('havc'rri  is  llic  tirst  Costa  Rican  woman  to 
obtain  a  title  authorizing  her  to  praeticc'  a  ])rofession  in  the  Ke- 
jmblie. - Aeting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Fecb'ral  Society  of  Work¬ 

men  A  COXdRESS  OF  WORKMEN  was  recently  held  in  San  dose 
for  llie  ])urpose  of  consi(b'ring  ami  solving,  if  ])ossil)le,  the  (juestion  of 
the  high  (‘(►st  of  living.  The  ])rineipal  labor  societies  of  the  Re])ublic 

have  sent  delegates. - A  free  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

has  been  founded  in  the  ea])ital  of  the  Re])ul)lic.  Under  a  decree 
of  August  14,  1017,  the  Government  established  a  section  of  fine  arts 
in  the  National  Museum  at  San  dose.  Tlie  new  Aeademy  will  co- 
o))erate  with  this  section.  On  Decemlx'r  cS  last  a  WIRT^LESS 
TELHIGRAIMI  SERVICE  between  the  eities  of  San  Salvador,  Re- 
])ublic  of  San  Salvador  and  San  dose,  ('osta  Rica,  was  eslablislu'd. 
Since  that  date*  the  ollice  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  has  transmitted 
nightly  to  the  station  at  San  dose  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
news  items  receive**!  by  it.  Tin*  city  of  I’untarenas  recently  issued 
general  SANITARY  RCEES  AND  ilEGl  L.VITONS  the  eomjdete 
S])anisb  t(‘xt  of  which  was  ]>ublisl»ed  in  tin*  Otlicial  (iazette  of  the 

Costa  Rican  Governnu'nt  at  San  dose. - The  International  Bank 

of  ('osta  Rica  has  bee'ii  authorized  by  tin*  Govi'rnment  to  issue  bank 
notes  of  tin*  denomination  of  5  eolones  to  the  amount  of  1  ()(),()()() 
eolonos  for  the  ])urpose  of  retiring  an  eepial  value  of  bank  notes  of 
other  denominations.  The  circulation  of  copper  coins  of  the  value 
of  o  centimes  each  has  also  been  authorized  u])  to  the  amount  of  10, ODD 
eolones.  'riu*  co])per  coins  re'h'rred  to  we'n*  made  at  tin*  mint  in  San 
dose. 


Due  to  the  increasing  interest  in  Cuba  in  the  cultivation  of 
FlBhRlS  AND  OLEAGINOUS  PLANTS,  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  of  tlie  Cuban  Goveniment  has  established  a  bureau  of  textile 
]dants  and  ol(*aginous  seeds  in  the  main  ollice  of  that  dejnu’tment 
in  Ilabana.  This  section,  which  is  in  charge  of  A.  Girandier,  jr., 
agronomic  engineer,  opeju'd  for  business  during  the  present  month. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  division  is  the  maintenance  of 
an  exhibit  covering  the  local  flora  of  fib(*r  and  oil-producing  j)lants; 
aiid  the  bureau  will  furnish,  upon  request,  free  information  to  any¬ 
one  on  tlie  island  interested  in  the  cultivation  and  exploitation  of 
such  plants. - An  amendment  to  the  (T)MPULSORY  MILITARY 
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SEllVICE  BILL,  rodaotod  by  tlio  "(Mioral  staff,  has  been  prepared 
for  iiitroductioji  in  ('on^ress.  'Phis  bill  ])roposos  to  make  the  age 
for  military  service  from  20  to  .‘10  years,  and  to  require  2  years’  active 
service  and  8  years  in  the  reserve,  and  authorijses  the  calling  to  the 
colors  from  the  20-year  class  annually  enough  men  to  cover  50  per 
cent  of  the  army’s  effective  strength;  that  is  to  say,  17,000.  The 
army  is  to  be  formed  by  5,000  volunteers,  and  the  balance  covered 

by  compulsory  service,  6,000  men  to  be  enlisted  each  year  by  law.- - 

The  annual  consumption  of  LARD  in  Cuba,  according  to  figures 
published  by  La  Lucha,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Habana,  is  65,838,500 
pounds,  or  about  25  pounds  per  capita.  Nearly  all  the  imports  of 

this  commodity  come  from  the  United  States.- - The  National 

(^uhan  Defense  Council  has  taken  steps  looking  to  the  establishment 

of  a  CONDENSED  MILK  FACTORY  on  the  island. - According 

to  press  reports,  the  earnings  of  the  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  CUBA 
in  1917  were  .SI 56,000,  or  about  31  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 
The  company  has  placed  $50,000  to  its  reserve  fund,  making  it  equal 
to  the  capital,  paid  its  usual  dividend  of  8  per  cent  and  an  extra 
dividend  of  2  per  cent  has  been  declared  by  the  directors,  making 
10  per  cent  for  the  year  1917,  and  is  carrying  over  to  1918,  $63,000 
in  undivided  profits. —  -The  total  receipts  of  the  IIABANA  CUS¬ 
TOMHOUSE  in  1917  were  $29,194,333  as  compared  with  $28,- 
320,899  in  1916. - The  annual  report  of  the  C'uba  Cane  Sugar  Cor¬ 

poration  for  the  12  months  eirding  September  30,  1917,  shows  gross 
earnings  of  $11,095,531,  or  a  decrease  of  $3,633,500  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1916.  The  low  sucrose  contents  of  the  cane  and 
disturbed  labor  conditions  in  1917  were  among  the  reasons  given  for 
the  decreased  earnijigs.  The  sugar  obtained  from  grinding  of 
4,017,303  tons  of  cane  during  the  term  referred  to  was  49,000,000 
pounds  less  than  that  produced  from  the  same  quantity  of  cane  in 
1916.  The. total  sugar  out])ut  of  this  corporation  during  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fiscal  year  1916-17  was  3,261,321  bags. - President  Menocal 

has  signed  a  bill  authorizing  the  following  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
the  Univei’sity  of  Habana:  Eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  laboratory  dedicated  to  pharmaceutical  and  botanical 
bacteriology;  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  furniture,  supplies,  and 
instruments  for  the  chemical  laboratory;  $10,000  for  the  purchase 
of  apparatus  and  material  for  the  laboratories  of  normal  histology 
and  bacteriology,  and  for  the  founding  of  a  museum  of  pathological 
anatomy.  All  of  these  expenditures  are  for  account  of  the  medical 

department  of  the  university. - Nestor  Garcia  has  been  appointed 

superintendent  of  GOVERNMENT  ROADS  on  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
The  plan  adopted  covers  the  repair  of  old  roads  and  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  new  ones,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  automobile  roads. - .-Tbe  1918  ISLE  OF  PINES  FAIR, 
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usually  hokl  auimally,  has  been  postponed  until  111  HI.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  this  fair  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1919  will  be  on  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore,  and  is  to  be  made  specially  attractive  to  fruit 
growers  and  visitors.  Orange  growers  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  national  orange  show  to  be  held  in  San 
Bernardina,  Cal.,  from  February  20  to  28,  inclusive,  1918.  While 
the  quarantine  laws  will  prevent  the  sending  of  fresh  fruits  to  this 
show,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  fine  exhibit  of  marmalades,  jellies, 

jams,  lemon  extracts,  etc. - The  postal  department  in  Ilabana  has 

ordered  the  removal  of  the  OVERHEAD  TELEPHONE  WIRES, 
which  form  the  Government’s  private  system  in  the  national  capital, 
and  their  replacement  in  modern  subterranean  conduits.  The 
material  for  the  new  installation  has  been  ordered  abroad,  and  as 

soon  as  it  is  received  the  proposed  work  will  be  completed. - A 

factory  for  the  manufacture  of  VEGETABLE  F ATS  from  Palmiche, 
or  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree  has  been  established  by  Galbiin,  Lobo 
A  Co.,  at  El  Cano,  near  Habana.  Palmiche  contains  from  10  to  15 

per  cent  of  fats. - The  Decima  de  Tamayo  COPPER  MINE  was 

recently  sold  at  a  price  of  $50,000.  This  mine  is  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Segunda  Reserva  and  Constancia  Mines,  the 

selling  price  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  fixed  at  $100,000. - A 

bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Cuban  Congress  forbidding  the  licensing  of  FOREIGN  CHAUF¬ 
FEURS  unless  it  is  shown  that  they  have  resided  five  years  in  the 
country. - The  Cuban  Government  recently  authorized  the  en¬ 

trance  into  the  Republic  of  1,650  HAITIAN  LABORERS,  who  will 
be  employed  on  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island. 
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The  executive  power  has  amended  the  LICENSE  LAW  of  June  25, 
1906,  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  persons  taking  out  licenses  to  pay 
same  on  or  before  January  15,  1918,  for  the  three  months’  period  of 
January  1  to  March  31,  1918.  A  new  license  law,  effective  April  1, 

1918,  will  soon  be  promulgated. - An  executive  order,  published 

in  the  OfTicial  Gazette  of  November  10,  provides  for  the  printing  of 
STAMPED  PAPER  for  use  in  1918  in  sheets  of  the  denominations 
of  $6,  50,  and  25  cents.  Navigation  and  commercial  licenses  and 

license  receipts  must  be  issued  on  this  paper. - According  to  Listin 

Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the 
BUDGET  of  revenues  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
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for  I'.HS  lias  In'cn  fixed  at -ST. SlO, 000.  — d'lie  FI  KK  which  broke  out 
ill  Sail  Pedro  de  Maeoris  on  Deeeinlier  12  last,  destroyed  ])ro])erty 
estimated  at  .S20,000.  None  of  the  houses  hunu'd  was  insured. — 
Active  construction  work  is  now  heiiuj  done  on  the  Salcedo  to  Moca 
RAILWAY.  From  2.)0  to  .too  laborers  are  emplo3'ed,  and  the 
hrid"e  known  as  the  ('At’K^FE  has  been  completed,  ('onstruction 
work  Avas  so  far  advanced  on  this  road  tliat  duriii"  the  latter  part  of 
l)(‘cemher,  1017,  it  was  availahe  for  a  limited  amount  of  traffic. 

'I'he  new  IllPPODROMK  at  Santiajjo,  Province  of  the  same  name, 
was  inaujjurated  on  December  9,  1017.  Tliis  is  the  second  race  track 
constructed  in  the  Rejmhlic.  and,  accordin'^  to  press  re])orts,  is  the 
first  in  importance.  The  widtli  of  the  track  is  15  meters,  or  sufficient 
to  enable  10  lioi-ses  to  run  at  one  time.  The  grandstand  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  .‘1,000  pei-sons.  In  fhe  oval  of  the  race  track  a  liasehall  field 
and  tennis  courts  have  been  provided.  Tp  to  the  jiresent  time 
•SIG.OOO  has  been  spent  on  the  hippodrome,  not  includin"  stables 
and  other  buildings  whicli  are  planned  to  he  erected.  -  Duriii"  the 
ast  few  months  the  commercial  activity  of  tlie  city  of  Santiago 
and  the  numlier  of  new  ])eople  taking  u])  their  residence  there  have 
been  so  great  as  to  cause  a  lack  of  IlOl'SIXG  ACCOMMODATIONS 
and  a  notable  rise  in  rents.  Most  of  tin*  Ix'tter  class  of  dwelling 
houses  of  the  city  are  one-story  high,  solidly  built  and  with  massive 
walls.  It  has  been  suggesti'd  that  a  good  way  to  I’clieve  the  shortage 
in  dwellings  would  he  to  add  one  or  more  stories  to  these  structures. 
Congestion  and  crowding  in  tlie  Imsiness  section  is  also  reported, 
all  of  which  indicati's  exceptional  growth  and  prosperity  in  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  of  the  Republic.  -Farlv^  in  Decemfier, 
1017,  the  cutting  of  SIXIAR  CANE  was  commcnceil.  The  cane  is 
in  line  condition  and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  give  more  than  a 
normal  yield  of  sugar.  -  A  PINF^  FORES'P  in  the  (uuitral  jiart 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  near  San  dose  de  las  Matas,  is  estimated 
to  contain  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber  of  a  (piality  as  good  as  tlie  long- 
leaf  yellow  pine  of  th(‘  Soutliern  States  of  the  Cnited  States.  There 
are  nine  sawmills  operating  in  tin'  ])ine-tree  belt  of  this  section  of  the 
Rejnihlic,  Imt  their  total  outjuit  does  not  meet  the  local  consumjition 
of  the  country  and  about  S, 000. 000  feet  of  pine  lumber  have  to  lie 
imjiorted  annually  to  sujiiily  tlie  demands.  -  The  American  consul 
at  Puerto  Plata  states  that  the  ROYAL  PALM  is  the  most  usidul 
tree  in  tin;  Dominican  Re])uhlic,  in  as  mucli  as  tlie  majority  of  houses 
in  tlie  rural  section  are  built  of  palm  hark  and  have  roofs  thatched 
with  ])alm  leaves.  Furthermore,  the  heart  of  the  palm  is  eaten  as 
a  salad,  the  berries  are  fed  to  swine,  ami  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  beds,  fence  posts,  brooms,  baskets, 
matting,  tobacco  crates,  and  beehives. 


'Pho  BrDGEl'  of  tho  Govonunoiit  of  Ecuador  for  1918  estimates 
l)oth  the  receij)ts  and  expenditures  at  20,482,189  sucres  (sucre 
ecpials  $0.4876).  The  receipts  expressed  in  sucres  are  made  up  of 
the  following  items:  Import  duties,  7,863,600  sucres;  export  duties 
4,027,200;  and  internal  taxes  and  sale  of  war  materials,  8,591,389. 
'Phe  expenditures  are  given  as  follows:  Expenses  of  legislation  aiid 
government,  227,410;  department  of  interior  and  police,  4,958,464; 
department  of  foreign  relations  and  postal  department,  1,145,860; 
department  of  public  instruction,  charity,  etc.,  3,666,440;  depart¬ 
ment  of  war  and  marine,  3,641,635;  department  of  finance  aJid  public 

credit,  6,842,380. - The  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  has 

empowered  the  municipality  of  Quito  to  borrow  up  to  4,000,000 
sucres  to  be  used  in  sewering,  ])aving,  electric  lighting,  and  embel¬ 
lishing  the  national  capital. - Congress  has  enacted  a  law,  effective 

January  1,  1918,  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  TOBACCO  and 
exempting  majiufactured  tobacco  from  export  duties.  The  law 
imposes  a  tax  of  5  centavos  per  gross  kilo  on  exports  of  leaf  to¬ 
bacco. Tlie  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Quito  are  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  TRAMWAY  COMPANY  in  the  national  capital 
for  a  5  centavos  fare  per  passenger  carried  from  Independence  Plaza 
to  the  railway  stations,  and  from  iiewspaper  reports  it  is  thought  that 

the  negotiations  will  be  successfrd. - The  governors  of  the  Provinces 

of  Guayas,  El  Oro,  Los  Rios,  Manabi,  and  Esmeraldas  have  been  peti¬ 
tioned  by  a  number  of  (’hinese  claiming  Ecuadorian  citizenship, 
and  who  reside  in  the  Rei)ublic,  to  allow  their  children,  sisters, 
nephews,  etc.,  born  in  Ecuador,  but  now  living  in  China,  to  enter 
and  live  in  the  Republic.  The  governors  of  the  Provinces  referred 
to  have  taken  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  have  refused  up 
to  the  present  time  to  accede  to  the  request  because  of  insufTicient 
proofs  concerning  the  certificates  of  birth  and  the  identity  of  the 
persons  in  (piestion.--  d'lie  Guayacjuil  and  Quito  RAILWAY, 
H'presented  by  its  general  manager,  E.  11.  Norton,  has  contracted 
with  the  department  of  public  works  to  straighten  and  put  in  repair 
the  SaJi  Juan  Chico  to  Riobamba  Line.  The  Quito  to  Esmeraldas 
Railway,  according  to  ])ress  reports,  is  expected  to  reach  Otavalo 
in  the  direction  of  Ibarra  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  present 
year.  Congress  lias  decreed  that  20  per  cent  of  the  municipal  rev- 
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cmies  of  tlic  cantons  of  the  Provinces  of  Aznay  and  ('ahar,  not  in¬ 
cluding  those'  r(‘s('rve<l  for  special  purposes  by  fornn'r  (’ongresses, 
shall  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  construction  of  the  Sihainbt'  to  Cuenca 

Kaihvay. - Acting  upon  the  ])etition  of  a  nuinher  of  prominent 

citizens  of  the  Republic  interested  in  the  tagua  or  VEGETABLE 
IVORY  IXDUSTRY,  the  president  of  the  Republic  has  orden-d 
that  the  tax  on  tagua  he  limited  to  the  old  rate  of  3  sucres  per  kilo, 
and  that  article  74  of  the  customs  tariff  he  nonoperative  for  the  ])res- 
ent.  4'he  Association  of  Agriculturists  of  Guaya(|uil  has  been 
advised  that  50,000  sacks  of  (WCAO  recently  sold  in  Xew  York  at 
12  cents  gold  ])er  ])ound,  and  that  50,000  more  sacks  can  he  disposed 
of  in  the  same  market  at  11  cents  gold  per  ])oimd.  The  Centen¬ 
nial  Patriotic  Lc'ague  has  called  for  competitors  to  write  a  history 
of  the  city  of  Guayaquil  from  the  time  of  its  founding  to  1900,  and 
has  offered  a  cash  jirize  for  the  work  selected  by  the  jury  representing 
the  league.  The  League  proposes  to  issue  an  editioji  of  5,000  coj)ies 
of  this  history,  4,000  of  which  are  to  be  for  the  author  and  1,000  for 
the  league.  The  original  copy  of  the  work  need  not  he  delivered 
until  December  31,  1918.  -  -A  recent  executive  decree  provides 
for  the  construction  in  the  municipalitv  of  Guavaquil  of  a  national 
MACADAMIZED  HIGHWAY  from  the  city  of  Guayaquil  to  Pas- 
cuales,  using  for  this  purpose  funds  obtained  from  the  tax  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  carriages,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  decree. — ■ — A  law 
has  he(‘n  pi'omulgated  deedaring  authentic  the  co])ies  of  the  records 
of  the  COURT  OF  ACCOUXTS  OF  GUAYAQUIL  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1917,  the  originals  of  which  were  destrojn'd  in  the  recent 
Guayaquil  fire. —  M.  Velasco  Polanco  has  denounced  a  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  deposit  situated  in  Cotocollao  Parish,  canton  of  Quito. 
Congress  has  empowen'd  the  Government  to  make  contracts  with 
companies  or  private  pc'rsons  for  prospecting  and  working  mineral 
oils  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  with  the  exce])tion  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  dlie  best  known  petroleum  fields  of  Ecuador 
arc  those  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  near  Santa  Elena, 
where  a  refinery  is  situated.  Two  .Vmerican  companies  are  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  Ecuadorian  Government  for  the  scientific  explora¬ 
tion  and  exploitation  of  these  de])Osits,  anti  the  future  of  the  oil 
industry  in  the  jnirt  of  Ecuador  rt'ferred  to  is  at  the  ])resent  time 
tpiite  flattering.  -The  legation  of  the  United  States  in  Ecuador 
advises  that  persons  who  contemplate  going  to  the  United  States 
should  jtrovide  themst'lves  with  PASSPORTS,  and  that  the  latter 
be  j)resented  to  the  American  consul  general  in  Guayacpiil  to  be 
viseed  two  weeks  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel. 
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The  construction  of  public  highways  has  advanced  to  such  an 
extent  in  Guatemala  within  the  last  few  years  that  during  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1917,  it  was  possible  to  make  an  AUTOMOBILE 
TRIP  from  Quezaltenango  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  a  distance  of 
160  kilometers  (about  100  miles,)  in  12  hours  without  delay  or  acci¬ 
dent  of  any  kind.  The  road  leads  over  the  Maria  Tecum  Mountain 
pass  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  highest 
passes  in  the  Andean  Range  traversed  by  a  safe  and  well-constructed 
automobile  road.  The  scenery  along  the  moimtain  slopes,  on  both 
sides  of  the  divide,  is  said  to  rival  in  grandeur  and  picturesqueness 
that  found  along  any  automobile  road  in  the  Americas.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  good  roads  in  the  Republic  wUl  imdoubtedly  greatly  increase 
the  automobile  traffic  of  the  country,  and  wiU  be  a  powerful  induce¬ 
ment  to  American  automobile  tourists  to  visit  that  beautiful  section 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  famed  for  its  snow-covered  peaks,  its 
charming  Alpine  lakes,  its  great  forests,  cultivated  tablelands,  varied 
flora  and  fauna,  unique  cities,  and  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  its 

people. - El  Diario  de  Centro  America,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the 

city  of  Guatemala,  publishes  in  one  of  its  recent  editions  a  number  of 
engravings  of  the  modem  and  well-equipped  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  of 
that  capital,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  development  of  facilities 
for  educational  training  and  especially  the  progress  made  in  the  type 
of  buildings  and  in  the  equipment  of  the  public  schools  of  the  National 
Capital.  Since  1871  the  growth  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
nation  has  been  rapid,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  country  is  one 

of  the  foremost  of  Latin  America  in  educational  development. - ^A 

factory  for  the  manufacture  of  FILTERS  has  been  established  in  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  and  is  turning  out  a  first-class  stone  filter.  Ex¬ 
tensive  quarries  of  volcanic  stone  are  foimd  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
National  Capital,  and  these  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  raw 
material.  This  stone  is  soft  enough  to  be  easily  workable  and 

excellent  filters  are  produced  from  it  at  moderate  cost. - ^The  San 

Carlos  POTTERY  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  turns  out  daily  between 
9,000  and  10,000  pieces  of  pottery  ware  consisting  of  a  great  variety 
of  plates,  saucers,  and  other  dishes,  as  well  as  numerous  articles  of 
glassware.  The  factory  employs  about  120  hands.  Recently  a 
department  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  was  added  to  the  instal¬ 
lation.  The  plant  is  also  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Lou- 

biere  filter. - ^The  Department  of  Quiche,  one  of  the  most  thickly 

settled  sections  of  the  Republic,  produces  an  excellent  quality  of 
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WOOL  and  manufactures  high-grade  woolen  goods.  Hats,  similar 
to  the  celebrated  Panama  hats  of  Ecuador,  are  also  made  in  this 
Department,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  sections  of  the  country,  producing  beans,  wheat,  and  other 
cereals.  The  question  of  widening  one  of  the  principal  cart  roads  of 
this  Department  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  automobile  traffic  is  being 
agitated,  and  it  is  likely  that  work  will  begin  on  same  during  the 

coming  summer. - Experiments  made  by  Pedro  Flores  Gomar  in 

the  CULTIVATION  OF  HENEQUEN  in  Guatemala  shows  that  this 
fibrous  plant  thrives  in  the  Pacific  coast  section  of  the  Republic  up 
to  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  At  altitudes  of  more  that  3,000  feet 
it  was  observed,  however,  that  the  plant  was  at  times  subject  to 
attack  by  moles  and  to  the  ravages  of  an  insect  known  locally  as 

“roron.” - ^The  franchise  and  concession  of  the  ELECTRIC  light 

and  power  plant  of  Escuintla,  granted  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  August  23,  1907,  have  been  extended  for  10  years. 


According  to  data  published  in  L’Essor,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Port 
au  Prince,  the  construction  of  the  Carrefour  to  Leoganes  RAILWAY 
cost  $517,317  gold.  The  same  publication  states  that  the  floating 
debt  of  Sabana  de  Cul  de  Sac  Railways  amounts  at  the  present  time 

to  $125,780  American  gold. - The  press  of  Port  au  Prince  announces 

that  there  has  been  organized  in  the  National  Metropohs  a  SOCIETY 
OF  SHOEMAKERS  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  interest  of 
the  craft  and  aiding  and  encouraging  in  every  way  possible  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the 

Republic. - Early  in  December  last  the  work  of  beautifying  the 

CAMPO  DE  MARTE  (Park  of  Mars)  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
was  actively  begun.  It  is  proposed  to  transform  these  grounds  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  inviting,  and  picturesque  places  in  the 
national  capital,  and  to  this  end  the  services  of  a  competent  land¬ 
scape  artist  have  been  obtained. - ^The  work  of  reconstructing  the 

NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  PALACE  at  Port  au  Prince,  one  of 
the  oldest  edifices  in  that  metropolis,  was  recently  commenced. 
When  completed  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  educational  pim- 

poses. - With  the  object  of  guiding  in  a  practical  manner  the 

EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Haiti  has  tele¬ 
graphed  all  the  municipal  boards  of  the  Republic  requesting  them 
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to  collect  and  forward  for  publication  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  following  data:  The  duration  of  the  rainy  season  in 
each  region;  the  crops  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  section; 
the  most  important  products  cultivated;  kind  and  approximate 
number  of  domestic  animals  on  hand;  the  area  of  Government 
and  private  lands  under  cultivation,  and  such  other  information  as 
relates  to  the  progress  and  development  of  agriculture  and  allied 

industries. - The  National  Government  recently  donated  to  the 

San  Marcos  Hospital  the  land  necessary  for  the  pavillions  required  to 
insure  the  proper  isolation  and  treatment  of  CONTAGIOUS  DIS¬ 
EASES.  These  bidldings  are  to  be  erected  as  quickly  as  possible 
imder  the  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  hospital  referred 

to. - A  recent  executive  decree  prohibits  the  exportation  of  FOOD 

SUBSTANCES  to  covmtries  that  are  at  war  with  the  United  States 
and  her  allies,  as  well  as  the  reexportation  of  provisions  imported 
into  the  Republic  from  the  United  States.  The  decree  states  that 
the  sale  of  food  substances  intended  for  consumption  in  Haiti  shall 
be  subject  to  such  special  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 

meet  the  exigencies  of  the  local  food  situation. - An  important 

group  of  Haitian  educators  has  just  established  in  Port  au  Prince 
under  the  name  of  the  COOPERATIVE  INSTITUTE  OF  HAITI, 
headquarters  for  Haitian  students,  principally  those  coming  from  the 
provinces  to  study  in  the  national  capital,  where  they  may  find 
board,  lodging,  and  such  medical  attention  as  they  may  require. 
The  educators  referred  to  are  under  the  direction  of  a  rector  and 

board  of  directors,  who  act  in  cooperation  with  a  general  manager. - 

According  to  the  Metropolitan  press,  Gen.  Butler,  chief  of  police  of 
Haiti,  recently  made  an  automobile  trip  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Cape 
Haitian,  via  San  Marcos  and  Gonaives,  a  distance  of  195  miles  in  a 
little  less  than  18  hours.  This  is  the  first  time  that  an  automobile 
has  journeyed  between  these  points.  The  trip  was  made  possible 
owing  to  the  rapid  construction  in  the  country  of  national  highways 
for  use  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 

tmes. - A  recent  number  of  Le  Monitem*,  the  official  gazette  of 

Haiti,  contains  the  program  of  the  celebration  of  the  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE  held  on  the  first  of  the  present 

month. - At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  an 

important  meeting  of  the  business  men  and  importers  of  Port  au 
Prince  was  recently  held  in  the  national  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  SELLING  PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 

but  throughout  the  entire  Republic. - Due  to  the  high  price  of 

CASTOR  BEANS  in  foreign  markets,  the  press  of  the  national 
capital  strongly  recommends  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  castor 
oil  plant,  which  grows  luxuriantly  all  over  the  Republic  and  pro- 
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duces  large  yields.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  extremely  simple. 
It  produces  seeds  within  a  year  and  continues  to  bear  for  three  or  four 
years  thereafter.  The  average  yield  of  seed  per  plant  per  annum  is 
about  2  pounds. 


Sefior  Cornelio  Fortin,  a  business  man  of  Tegucigalpa,  has  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  United  States  a  machine  for  MANUFACTURING 
CIGARETTES.  The  business  of  cigarette  making  wUl  be  conducted 
in  connection  w'ith  that  of  cigar  making,  both  enterprises  being  under 
the  management  and  control  of  Sefior  Fortin,  w'ho  also  owTi:;  large 
tobacco  plantations  and  grows  his  own  tobacco.  The  cigarette 
machines  w'dl  have  a  capacity  of  5,000  per  hour.  Most  of  the  tobacco 
to  be  used  in  manufacturing  cigars  and  cigarettes  w'Ul  be  grown  in  the 
district  knowm  as  Danli,  w'here  the  soil  and  cUmatic  conditions  are 

especially  favorable  for  a  fine  grade  of  tobacco. - Dr.  Antonio 

Ramirez  Fontecha,  of  Tegucigalpa,  has  supphed  the  Bulletin  with 
statistics  which  show  that  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Honduras 
for  1916  amounted  to  $8,640,000  gold,  compared  w'ith  a  total  value 
of  $4,953,700  gold  for  the  year  1910,  or  an  increase  in  six  years  of 
$3,686,300,  or  74.41  per  cent.  As  the  population  of  Honduras  in 

1916  w'as  approximately  615,644  persons,  the  per  capita  commerce 

amounted  to  over  $14.03. - At  the  end  of  1917  the  FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS:  Banco  de  Honduras,  Banco  Atlantida,  and  Banco 
Comercial  had  in  circulation  1,135,000  pesos  silver,  compared  with 
1,091,000  pesos  sUver  at  the  end  of  1916,  while  bills  in  circulation  in 

1917  amounted  to  849,000  pesos  against  785,000  for  the  previous 
year.  The  circulating  money  in  Honduras  is  the  silver  peso,  and  in 
October,  1917,  the  peso  w'as  w'orth  about  55  cents  in  comparison  with 

money  of  the  United  States. - ^The  GOVERNMENTAL  BUDGET 

for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  fixes  the  national  expenses,  calculated  in 
money  of  the  United  States,  as  follows:  Department  of  Justice, 
$523,456;  Foreign  Relations,  $97,230;  Interior,  $448,769;  Credito 
Publico  (Treasury),  $57,025;  Public  Works  and  Agriculture,  $948,666; 
War  and  Marine,  $998,960;  Public  Instruction,  $295,392.  These 
expenses  compared  with  the  population  of  the  country  show  a  per 

capita  outlay  of  $5.15. - The  manufacture  of  CORN  MEAL  in 

Honduras,  w-hich  was  begun  a  short  time  ago,  in  order  to  meet  the 
unusual  demand  for  food  products,  appears  to  be  a  popular  move, 
and  many  additional  people  are  now  using  this  flour  instead  of  wheat 
flour  for  bread  making.  One  of  the  new  corn-meal  mills  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  San  Pedro  Sula,  and,  judging  by  the  ready  sale  of  its  meal. 
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there  are  likely  to  be  additional  mills  placed  in  operation  in  other 
parts  of  the  Repubhc.  Machinery  was  imported  from  the  United 

States. - On  the  river  Ulna,  not  far  from  Progreso,  a  modern 

sawmUl  has  been  estabhshed  for  sawing  the  timber  from  the  lands 

in  that  vicinity.  An  abundance  of  fine  woods  are  available. - 

Nueva  Revista  Cientifica  is  the  name  of  a  new  journal  which  will 
begin  publication  this  month  in  Tegucigalpa.  It  will  be  the  organ 

of  the  National  Society  of  Engineers. - Honduras  newspapers 

report  the  arrival  in  Tegucigalpa  of  a  representative  of  a  company 
proposing  to  develop  the  henequen  industry  of  Honduras  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Departments  of  Valle  and  Choluteca.  After  concessions 
are  obtained  from  the  Government  of  Honduras  the  company  will 
import  a  number  of  workers  and  their  families,  who,  together  with 
labor  to  be  obtained  locally,  will  be  sufficient  to  operate  the  enter¬ 
prise. 


A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  the  articles  of  which  prescribe 
that  persons  engaged  in  PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS,  such  as 
doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  midwives,  lawyers,  and  engineers 
shall  only  be  allowed  to  practice  their  callings  in  the  Federal  District 
and  territories  after  the  filing  of  duly  accepted  diplomas  legalized  by 

the  federal  authorities. - ^Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward 

building  a  RAILWAY  between  Toluca,  capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico, 
and  the  district  of  Sultepec.  Brig.  Gen.  Federico  Silva  is  the  chief 

promotor  of  the  enterprise. - Congress  has  authorized  the  Mexican 

Government  to  take  over  and  operate  the  National  Tehuantepec 
Railway  as  well  as  the  PORT  WORKS  connected  therewith  at 

Coatzacoalcos  and  Salina  Cruz. - A  contract  has  been  let  for  the 

construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Irapuato,  on  the  national  lines, 
to  Lake  Chapala.  This  will  aid  in  making  the  lake  a  popular  place 

of  resort.  The  length  of  the  line  will  be  23  kilometers. - Work  on 

the  NEW  RAILWAY  connecting  Morelia,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  with  Pugarabato  and  other  remote  portions  of  that  com¬ 
monwealth  is  well  under  way  and  communications  will  shortly  be 
opened.  Michoacan  is  a  rich  agricultural  and  timber  region  and  the 

construction  of  this  road  will  open  new  districts  to  development. - 

The  SECOND  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS  wUl  meet  in  Merida, 

State  of  Yucatan,  from  February  15  to  28,  1918. - ^The  governor  of 

the  State  of  Sonora  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
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that  State  under  severe  penalties,  and  has  ordered  that  all  alcoholic 

beverages  in  that  State  be  collected  and  destroyed. - ^Preparations 

are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  AND  MINING  CONGRESS  in  the  city  of  Monterey,  capital 
of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  to  cooperate  in  northern  Mexico  in  the 

solution  of  important  questions  affecting  these  industries. - A 

plant  known  locally  as  IRGUAN  has  been  discovered  in  the  State 
of  Michoacan,  the  juice  of  which,  according  to  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
mental  station,  is  a  fluid  which  serves  to  take  the  place  of  the  red  ink 

of  commerce. - ^The  FRESH  FISH  dealers  of  the  City  of  Mexico 

have  petitioned  the  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  a  market  de¬ 
voted  solely  to  the  handling  of  sea  products.  Such  a  market  will  be 
more  sanitary  than  the  ones  used  at  present  and  will  probably  enable 

fish  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  and  more  uniform  price. - ^Land  which  has 

been  reclaimed  by  the  drainage  of  low  portions  of  LAKE  CHAPALA 
is  now  being  cultivated,  and  is  very  fertile.  A  sample  of  cauliflower 
produced  on  said  land  weighed  22  pounds  and  was  recently  sent  to 
the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  exhibi¬ 
tion. - It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  academy  of  MUSIC  AND  ART 

in  the  State  of  Jalisco  for  the  encouragement  of  musical  studies. - 

Commencing  with  January  1, 1918,  the  Constitutionalist  Express  Co., 
the  only  concern  of  the  kind  operating  in  the  Republic,  will  institute 
a  money-order  service  of  from  5  to  500  pesos,  payable  at  all  the  offices 
of  the  company.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  for  the  interchange  of  MONEY  ORDERS 
payable  on  the  basis  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  gold  of  the  respective 
countries  at  the  time  of  presentation. - Official  reports  from  Yu¬ 

catan  state  that  the  CROPS  OF  CORN,  beans,  chile,  sweet  potatoes, 
peanuts,  etc.,  have  been  very  abundant  and  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 

needs  for  local  consumption. - Preparations  are  being  made  to 

take  a  CENSUS  of  the  population  of  Mexico  during  1918.  The  last 
census  taken  was  in  1910  and  showed  a  total  population  of  over 
15,000,000.  The  City  of  Mexico  at  that  time  had  a  total  of  450,000 
inhabitants,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  new  census  will  show  a  greatly 

increased  number. - ^The  BUREAU  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND 

ETHNOLOGY  is  preparing  to  issue  a  series  of  publications  containing 
the  results  of  explorations  in  various  portions  of  the  Republic, 
notably  at  San  Juan,  Teotihuacan,  as  well  as  in  several  localities  in  the 

vaUey  of  Mexico. - The  FIFTH  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  of  the 

Republic  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Puebla  from  January  9  to  16, 

1918. - The  department  of  fomento  is  collecting  statistics  showing 

the  quantity  of  GUAYULE  RUBBER  produced  in  the  country 
since  1910.  The  collectors  of  customs  at  the  various  ports  have  been 
instructed  in  the  future  to  keep  a  record  of  all  exports  of  rubber  as 
well  as  of  the  guayule  plantshipped  to  the  United  States  for  treatment. 


NICARAGUA 


With  the  object  of  liquidating  in  full  the  internal  debt  of  Nicaragua, 
the  National  Government  proposes  to  issue  TREASURY  BONDS  to 
the  amount  of  $4,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 

per  annum,  to  be  known  as  guarantee  customs  bonds. - On  December 

15  last  the  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  opened  its  regular  session.  On 
that  occasion  the  President  delivered  his  annual  message,  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  principal  events  of  his  administration  during  the  past 
year  and  made  such  recommendations  as  were  deemed  expedient  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Congress  and  the  benefit  of  the  coimtry  during 

the  important  legislative  period  upon  which  it  w'as  then  entering. - 

Reports  from  Managua,  capital  of  the  Republic,  are  to  the  effect  that 
a  REGULAR  NAVIGATION  SERVICE  is  soon  to  be  established 
between  the  Cosiguina  Peninsula  and  the  ports  of  La  Union,  El 
Pedregal,  San  Lorenzo,  San  Bernardo,  Amapala,  El  Tempisque,  and 
Corinto  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  boats  to  be  used  in  this  traffic, 
and  which  are  said  to  be  now  ready  for  navigation,  are  five  fast 
sailing  gasoline  launches.  The  inauguration  and  maintenance  of 
this  service  is  expected  to  greatly  increase  the  commerce  between 
the  points  mentioned,  provide  rapid  and  regular  mail  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  enable  the  proper  handling  of  provisions  and  supplies  in  a 
section  of  the  country  hitherto  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of 

adequate  transportation  facilities. - In  December  last  the  survey 

of  the  PROPOSED  RAILWAY  betw'een  Matagalpa  and  Laguna  de 
Perlas,  which  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  a  corps  of  United 
States  civil  engineers,  was  commenced.  The  road  as  planned  will 
traverse  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  section  of  the  Republic, 
and  will  place  in  maritime  communication  a  region  of  country 
believed  to  contain  large  mineral  deposits  capable  of  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  development  xmder  favorable  transportation  conditions. - 

According  to  press  reports  the  Senate  has  approved  a  contract  made 
by  the  Government  with  Jose  Leon  Leiva  for  the  construction  of  an 
AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  between  the  cities  of  Leon,  Matagalpa, 

Jinotega,  and  Esteli. - A  new  POSTAL  TARIFF  went  into  effect 

in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  on  the  first  of  the  present  month. - 

The  necessary  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  w'ork  on  a  large  scale  in  the  mining  of  COAL  from  an  ex¬ 
tensive  deposit  recently  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Rafael  del  Sur . 

- The  Nicaraguan  press  announces  that  two  skilled  mechanical  and 

construction  engineers  of  Managua  are  engaged  in  the  building  of  a 
HYDROPLANE  11  meters  long  and  equipped  vdth  a  40-horsepower 
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gasoline  engine.  This  apparatus,  wliich  is  to  be  entirely  of  national 

construction,  will  be  tested  on  Lake  Managua. - About  the  middle 

of  last  November  ten  expert  workmen  in  the  preparation  of  BALSAM 
arrived  in  Nicaragua,  under  the  direction  of  a  French  capitalist  and 
promoter  holding  a  concession  from  the  department  of  fomento 
(promotion)  authorizing  him  to  engage  for  a  period  of  five  years  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  balsam  industry  of  the  country,  under  the 
condition  that  he  pay  the  National  Government  1  cent  per  kilo  of 
balsam  exported  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  concession  and  2 
cents  per  kilo  during  the  remaining  period.  The  balsam  of  Nicaragua 
is  obtained  from  the  gum  extracted  from  a  tree  locally  known  as 
“gatillo.”  The  Government  has  also  granted  a  concession  to  a  local 
export  company  authorizing  the  exportation  of  black  or  Peruvian 

balsam  obtained  in  the  Department  of  Chontales. - A  Salvadorian 

newspaper  announces  that  the  F'rench  Government  is  cooperating 
with  the  Intellectual  Latin  Fraternity  League  in  the  erection  of  a 
MONLi^IENT  in  Paris  to  the  lamented  Nicaraguan  poet,  Ruben 
Dario,  and  has  contributed  10,000  francs  to  be  expended  for  that 
purpose.  The  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries  (Jardin  des  Tuileries),  one  of  the  principal  public  parks 
of  the  beautiful  French  capital.  The  statement  is  made  that  all 
the  Latin  American  Governments  have  contributed  to  thT  fund  for 
the  erection  of  this  monument. 


Donald  F.  McDonald,  chief  geologist  of  the  Sinclair-Panama  Oil 
Corporation,  recently  inspected  the  PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 
WORKS  of  that  company  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  near  David. 
This  company  is  prospecting  for  petroleum  on  both  sides  of  the 
Isthmus,  but  at  this  writing  the  public  is  not  informed  as  to  what 

the  actual  results  of  these  exploration  works  have  been. - With  the 

exception  of  the  mining  regions  of  Veraguas,  a  part  of  the  Republic 
now'  practically  uninhabited,  there  is  no  point  in  Panama,  according 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Panama  Morning  Journal,  more  than  35 
miles  from  the  COAST  LINE.  Most  of  the  productive  portions  of 
the  country  at  the  present  time  are  near  the  coast.  Wherever  rail- 
w'ays  are  lacking  in  the  Republic  water  transportation  is  available 
for  the  long  hauls  from  the  interior  to  the  city  of  Panama  and  other 
commercial  centers,  since  the  coast  line  is  indented  with  numerous 
harbors  and  river  mouths,  rendering  the  adjacent  territory  readily 
accessible  and  capable  of  development  by  water  navigation.  In 
addition  to  this  the  weather  on  the  Panama  coast  is  generally  good 
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and  there  arc  but  a  few  days  in  the  year  when  steamers  can  not  land 
passengers  and  handle  freight  in  any  of  the  coast  harbors  of  the 

country. - The  secretary  of  public  works  of  the  Government  of 

Panama  states  in  a  report  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  that 
the  National  Government  will  build  the  CHIRIQUI  RAILROAD 
from  David  to  Potrerillos  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  for  that 
purpose.  The  survey  has  been  made  and  the  final  route  staked.  For 
over  a  year  and  a  half  the  constructed  part  of  the  Chiriqui  Railroad 
has  been  operating  at  a  loss,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  certain  con¬ 
struction  work,  such  as  the  erection  of  depots,  the  building  of  concrete 
deposits  for  liquid  fuel  and  the  repair  of  bridges  over  the  Piedra  and 
the  Chico  rivers  were  charged  to  operating  expenses.  Taking  these 
facts  into  consideration  the  deficit  of  $46,641  during  the  period 
referred  to  is  not  large,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
railroad  will  in  futiu'e  meet  its  legitimate  operating  expenses  out  of 
its  gross  earnings  and  have  a  surplus  sufficiently  great  to  make  a 

favorable  showing  as  to  net  earnings. - The  Cecilia  Theater  in  the 

city  of  Panama,  a  beautiful  and  modern  playhouse  just  completed  by 
local  capitalists,  is  a  credit  to  the  national  capital,  and  is  said  to  be  one 

of  the  finest  theaters  in  Latin  America. - ^The  Balboa  Brewery  has 

recently  installed  machinery  to  dry  the  grain  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  This  material,  after  going  through  the  machinery  and  being 
properly  treated,  makes  a  substance  resembUng  bran,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  foods  available  for  feeding  cattle  and  hogs,  and  is  locally  in  great 
demand.  The  half-yearly  output  of  beer  from  this  brewery  is,  in 

round  number,  1,500,000  liters  (liter  equals  1.05668  quarts). - Press 

reports  state  that  the  COTIVA  PLANTATION,  the  work  on  which 
has  been  abandoned  for  some  time,  is  now  to  be  used  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  sugar,  rubber  and  other  staple  products,  700  acres  of  the 
tract  to  be  put  in  sugar  cane.  An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  cultivation  of  rice  into  the  country  by  a  Chinese  company 

which  is  reported  to  have  a  capital  of  $100,000. - Steamship  lines 

in  the  Canal  Zone  are  required  to  receive  no  outgoing  BAGGAGE 
of  passengers  bound  for  foreign  ports  until  it  has  been  passed  upon 
by  the  Canal  Zone  customs  authorities,  and  must  submit  at  least  one 
hour  before  sailing  a  complete  list  of  outgoing  passengers.  Steamship 
companies  are  also  required  to  collect  the  war  stamp  tax  on  steamer 

tickets  issued  in  the  Canal  Zone. - The  reexportation  of  WHEAT 

FLOUR  has  been  prohibited  by  an  executive  decree.  Flour  from 
the  United  States  may  be  received  in  Panama  vmtil  fmrther  notice 
up  to  a  quantity  not  exceeding  4,000  sacks  per  month.  The  average 
consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  the  Republic  is  about  8,000  sacks  per 

month. - Under  date  of  December  29,  1917,  an  executive  decree, 

effective  from  January  1  to  April  30,  1918,  has  been  issued  reducing 
by  50  per  cent  the  import  DUTIES  ON  LARD. 


The  recent  launching  at  Asuncion  of  the  REMODELED  NAVAL 
VESSEL  Libertad  marks  a  new  era  in  the  construction  of  river  craft 
in  Paraguay.  This  vessel  was  so  completely  changed  from  that  of 
naval  service  to  one  of  commerce  that  even  the  people  of  Paraguay 
have  been  surprised  at  seeing  the  transformation.  La  Tribuna  of 
Asuncion,  under  date  of  December  4  last,  carries  cuts  of  this  vessel 
before  and  after  the  alterations  and  indicates  that  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing  smaller  vessels  in  order  to  meet  the  crying  demand  of  the  times 
will  henceforth  become  quite  an  industry  in  Paraguay.  The  work  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Don  Santiago  G. 
Schaerer,  assisted  by  the  well-known  constructor,  Don  Andres 

Scala. - Reports  coming  from  Asuncion  indicate  a  growing  market 

for  DRUGS  AND  DRUGGIST  SUPPLIES  in  Paraguay.  Prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  such  sup¬ 
plies  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  more  recently  larger 
quantities  were  purchased,  and  gradually  the  people  have  learned  to 
like  them.  All  kinds  of  proprietary  preparations  made  in  the  United 
States  are  now  displayed  in  the  pharmacies  of  Asuncion,  and  pros¬ 
pects  are  good  for  increased  sales.  In  the  first  10  months  of  1917  the 
importations  amounted  to  more  than  for  the  entire  years  of  either 
1915  or  1916,  and  approximately  of  a  value  of  more  than  $188,000. 
Increased  prices,  however,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 

value  of  importations. - United  States  Consul  Balch,  of  Asuncion, 

in  commenting  on  the  prospect  of  larger  SALES  OF  DRUGS  and 
medical  supplies  in  Paraguay,  advises  exporters  to  register  without 
delay  their  trade-marks  in  Asuncion,  as  a  neglect  to  do  so  may  cause 
the  owner  of  the  trade-mark  considerable  trouble  and  expense.  Four 
or  five  drug-importing  houses  are  established  in  Paraguay,  and  on  an 
average  carry  as  much  as  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  worth  of  supplies. 
While  Paraguay  has  a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000  people,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  300,000  represent  the  drug-purchasing  citizens. 
With  the  organization  of  several  new  and  very  expensive  cattle  indus¬ 
tries  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  more  or  less  boom  in  other  and 
allied  lines.  One  United  States  firm  is  spending  at  least  $5,000,000  in 
packing  plants  and  lands,  which  is  likely  to  bring  to  Paraguay  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  workmen  from  neighboring  countries,  many  of 
whom  will  patronize  the  pharmacies. - The  Director  General  of  Tele¬ 

graphs  has  received  notice  from  the  manager  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  Telegraph  Co.  to  the  effect  that  RATES  ON  ALL  CABLE 
MESSAGES  between  Paraguay  and  the  United  States  have  been 
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reduced,  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  to  the  new  companies,  as 
well  as  others  which  are  now  trading  more  extensively  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  United  States.  The  order  provides  a  reduction  of  16 
centavos  oro  (16  cents)  per  word  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  mainland 
cities  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  rates  on  deferred 
messages  are  still  cheaper. - Don  Rafael  B.  Solero,  a  Spanish  resi¬ 

dent  of  Asuncion,  is  the  possessor  of  a  fine  collection  of  ANCIENT 
PAINTINGS,  which  he  proposes  to  offer  for  sale.  Some  of  these 
paintings  are  at  least  600  years  old,  it  is  stated  by  certain  authorities 
who  have  examined  them,  and  are  large  and  well  preserved.  Some 
of  the  subjects  are  the  Virgin,  Reyes  Catolicos,  San  Sebastian,  San 
Jose,  Nazareno,  etc.  The  modesty  of  the  collector,  it  appears,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  lack  of  general  information  relative  to  the 
collection,  but  it  is  now  likely  that  the  paintings  will  be  publicly 
exhibited  in  the  museum  or  elsewhere  in  Asuncion. 


During  the  past  season  the  yield  of  cultivated  leguminous  plants 
in  Peru  has  been  so  great  that  a  surplus  has  been  produced.  Bearing 
this  in  mind  the  executive  power  has  issued  a  decree  permitting  the 

exportation  of  1,300,000  kilos  of  different  kinds  of  beans. - Reports 

recently  received  from  Peru  tend  to  confirm  the  discovery  of  large 
deposits  of  PETROLEUM  in  the  Province  of  Camana.  The  proxim¬ 
ity  of  the  Parinocochas  mines  to  the  new  oil  zone  indicates  that  there 
may  exist  in  that  section  mineral  oils  similar  to  those  encountered 
in  the  Paita  and  Tumbes  oil  belts. - The  Government  has  estab¬ 

lished  in  Lima  a  free  DENTAL  CLINIC  for  school  children  and  has 
made  its  use  compulsory  on  aU  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pubhc  schools 
of  the  national  capital.  An  examination  of  the  mouth  of  each  child 

will  be  made  in  the  dental  room  of  the  school  which  he  attends. - 

The  inauguration  of  the  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION  at 
Cachendo  on  December  8  last  completes  wireless  communication 
between  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  Departments  of  Ica, 
Arequipa,  Moquegua,  and  the  mountainous  regions  of  Loreto  and 
Madre  de  Dios  and  establishes  communication  with  Bohvia,  Chile, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  with  an 

extensive  ocean  zone  off  the  Peruvian  coast. - Congress  has  enacted 

a  law  dividing  the  Province  of  Canas  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
retains  the  same  name  as  the  original  Province  and  is  composed  of 
the  districts  of  Yanaoca,  Pampamarca,  Chanchis,  Langui,  Layo, 
Checa,  and  Quehue  and  will  have  as  its  provincial  capital  the  town 
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of  Yanacoa,  while  the  other,  known  as  the  Province  of  Espinar, 
will  consist  of  the  districts  of  Yauri,  Pichigua,  Coporaque,  Occurro, 
Condoroma,  and  Pallpata  and  will  have  its  capital  at  Yauri. - Dur¬ 

ing  the  latter  part  of  December,  1917,  the  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY 
between  Huaco,  San  Nicolas,  Supe,  and  Barranca,  53  kilometers 
long,  especially  prepared  for  automobile  service,  was  opened  to  public 
traffic.  The  first  automobile  which  went  over  this  highway  made 

the  trip  in  two  hours  and  four  minutes. - On  December  8  last  the 

official  opening  of  the  PERUVIAN  LANGUAGE  ACADEMY, 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  was  held  in  the  University 
of  San  Marcos  at  Lima,  the  rector  of  the  university  presiding.  The 
Peruvian  branch  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  was  organized  in 
1887,  but  for  some  years  its  activities  have  remained  dormant.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  was  present  at  the  reopening  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy. - The  President  in  his  decree  convoking  a  special  SESSION 

OF  CONGRESS  on  December  13  last,  stated  that  that  body  was 
called  together  to  consider  the  bills  introduced  at  the  previous  session 
of  October  26,  1917,  one  of  which  concerns  the  levying  of  a  tax  on 
public  amusements,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
indigent  young  children,  and  the  consideration  of  such  other  bills  as 
the  Executive  may  deem  proper  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. - On  December  16,  1917,  the  first  Peruvian  EXPOSI¬ 

TION  OF  FLORICULTURE  was  held  in  the  Zoological  and  Botanical 
Garden  at  Lima,  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  cabinet  being  present 
at  the  inauguration.  According  to  reports  from  the  Lima  press  the 
exposition  was  a  great  success,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its 
most  ardent  advocates.  The  variety  and  richness  of  the  Peruvian 

flora,  as  shown  in  the  exhibits,  was  a  revelation  to  many  visitors. - 

A  commercial  firm  at  Lima,  at  the  request  of  Victor  Larco  Herrera, 
a  Peruvian  philanthropist,  recently  donated  to  the  Magdalena 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM  located  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  the  sum 
of  250,000  soles. 


The  first  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  labor  guilds  in  the  municipal  building  of  Que- 
zaltepeque  at  the  close  of  1917.  The  exposition  was  largely  attended 
and  showed  in  a  graphic  manner  the  progress  and  development  of 

that  city  and  the  surrounding  country. - ^The  executive  power 

has  approved  the  by-laws  of  a  cooperative  society  entitled  SALVA¬ 
DORIAN  AGRICULTURAL  CREDITS,  recently  organized  in  the 
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capital  of  the  Republic  to  aid  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
allied  industries  by  encouraging  the  agricultural  activities  of  its 
members,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  existing  between 
agriculturists  and  their  business  associates,  and  by  aiding  them  in 
borrowing  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  investment  in 
legitimate  agricultural  enterprises. - The  lady  obstetrician,  con¬ 

tracted  in  France  by  the  Salvadorian  Government  to  establish  and 
take  charge  of  the  LYING-IN  WARD  of  the  Rosales  Hospital  in 
the  city  of  San  Salvador,  has  reached  the  national  capital.  The 
ward  referred  to  is  to  be  modernly  equipped  and  conducted  along 

the  most  scientific  lines  known  to  this  branch  of  medical  science. - 

On  December  30,  1917,  by  order  of  the  mayor  of  the  City  of  San 
Salvador,  aU  public  works  concluded  by  the  municipality  of  that  city 
during  the  past  year  were  officially  inaugurated.  Among  the  works 
referred  to  was  the  extension  of  a  number  of  streets  and  avenues, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Progreso  Street,  where  a  concrete  bridge  is  now 
being  built,  and  the  construction  of  a  street  to  connect  San  Jos6 
Plaza  with  Juan  Delgado  Avenue,  the  Morazan  Bridge,  on  Questa 
Blanca  Street,  and  the  extension  of  that  street  and  its  accompanying 
sewers.  The  cost  of  this  work  amounted  to  more  than  40,000  pesos 

(peso  =  $0.6998). - The  executive  power  recently  promulgated  a 

convention  for  the  direct  exchange  of  PARCEL  POST  packages 
between  Salvador  and  Spain,  including  the  Balearic  and  Canary 
Islands  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Northern  Africa,  concluded 
by  the  parcel-post  authorities  of  the  two  countries,  the  contract 
being  based  upon  the  provisions  of  the  parcel-post  convention  of 

Rome  of  May  26,  1906. - The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Salvador  has 

been  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  to  establish  a  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  PROPAGANDA  OFFICE  abroad.  This  office  is  to  be 
supplied  with  data  conceniing  the  natural  products  of  the  Republic, 
transportation  facilities,  exports  and  imports,  and  aU  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  may  be  of  use  in  making  the  country  better  known  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  increasing  its  commercial  activities.  One 
of  the  things  the  office  proposes  to  do  is  to  publish  a  complete  com¬ 
mercial  directory  of  Salvador. - The  railway  service  between  the 

cities  of  Sonsonate  and  Santa  Ana,  which  had  been  interrupted  for 
some  time,  was  renewed  in  November  last.  At  the  present  time  two 
mixed  trains  carrying  freight  and  passengers  leave  the  city  of  San 

Salvador  daily. - The  executive  power  has  appointed  Dr.  Reyes 

Arrieta  Rossi,  at  present  assistant  secretary  of  state,  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plentipotentiary  on  a  special  mission  near  the 
Governments  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  and  has  also 
appointed  Dr.  Jos6  Leiva,  with  equal  rank,  near  the  Governments  of 
Guatemala  and  Mexico.  These  envoys  wiU  convey  the  gratitude 
of  the  Government  of  Salvador  to  the  Governments  mentioned 
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for  their  sympathies  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake 

in  San  Salvador  on  June  7,  last. - On  December  24,  1917,  the 

President  of  the  Republic  officially  opened  to  public  traffic  SAN 
MARTIN  BRIDGE  over  the  Lempa  River.  There  were  present  at 
the  ceremonies  cabinet  members,  the  govenior,  commander  and 
municipal  authorities  of  Chalatenango,  committees  from  the  national 
capital,  and  a  large  number  of  private  citizens. 


The  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  RURAL  CONGRESS  (Asocia- 
cion  Rural  del  Uruguay),  which  closed  its  sessions  in  Montevideo 
several  weeks  ago,  adopted  a  niunber  of  important  resolutions  looking 
to  the  improvement  of  various  phases  of  rural  life  and  activity. 
Among  the  recommendations  made  were  the  following :  Organization 
of  a  national  nursery  at  Estanzuela;  an  increase  in  the  salaries  paid 
rural  police;  the  construction  of  a  storage  plant  where  growers  of 
fruit  may  make  experiments  in  the  refrigeration  of  fruit;  extension 
of  franking  privileges  to  rural  associations;  construction  and  repair 
of  rural  highways,  especially  in  northern  Uruguay;  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Concordia,  and  the  canalization  of  the  Arroyo  Rosario, 

etc. - ^The  director  of  the  school  of  commerce  in  Montevideo  is  one 

of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  holding  of  an  American  Congress  of 
ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  in  1918  in  the 
Uruguayan  capital.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  with  officials  in 
Paraguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  etc.,  but  so  far  no  definite  imderstanding 
has  been  reached.  One  of  the  leading  questions  proposed  for  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  that  of  curricula  and  uniform  texts  with  a  view  of 
promoting  higher  commercial  education.  At  a  recent  conference  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  which  were  present  two  representatives  from 
Uruguay,  the  matter  of  higher  commercial  education  in  the  several 
countries  of  Latin  America  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion, 
and  the  proposed  meeting  is  a  result  of  the  conference  in  the  Brazilian 

capital. - ^A  SCHOOL  TO  TRAIN  FARM  WORKERS  is  being 

established  in  Uruguay  in  connection  with  the  National  Nursery 
maintained  at  Toledo.  The  sum  of  2,500  pesos  ($2,585)  is  authorized 
to  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  nursery  in  order  to  organize  and 
maintain  the  school  for  the  first  year.  Only  20  pupils  will  be  admitted 
the  first  year  and  these  must  be  over  16  years  of  age  and  come  from 
poor  families,  but  must  have  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  full  course  will  continue  for  two  years,  and  will  include  instruction 
in  farming  in  general,  orchard  work,  poultry  raising,  hog  raising. 
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apiculture,  the  care  of  vineyards,  and  numerous  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock  breeding. - ^The  Inca  is  the  name  of  the  steamer 

recently  placed  on  the  new  line  from  PUERTO  SUAREZ,  BOLIVIA, 
TO  MONTEVIDEO,  a  distance  of  more  than  1,500  miles  via  the  Para¬ 
guay,  Parana,  and  Plata  Rivers.  This  service  offers  an  inviting  out¬ 
let  for  products  from  the  interior  of  Bolivia  to  reach  the  markets  of 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  past  no  through  boats  were  oper¬ 
ated. During  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  698  steamships  and  28 

saihng  vessels  carrying  oversea  commerce  cleared  the  port  of  Monte¬ 
video.  Of  river  and  coastwise  vessels  for  the  same  period  there  were 
510  steamers  and  487  sailing  craft.  The  total  TONNAGE  TRANS¬ 
PORTED  is  given  at  2,734,723. - ^The  Uruguayan  cattle  market  is 

reported  as  firm,  the  demand  being  far  greater  than  the  incoming 
shipments  from  the  rural  districts.  In  wool  and  hides  there  has  been 
some  uncertainty  owing  to  the  proposed  export  tax  on  these  com¬ 
modities.  The  revenue  that  will  be  raised  by  this  new  tax,  it  is 
beheved,  will  be  more  than  $3,000,000  a  year,  and  will  thus  piovide 
public  revenues  which  have  been  lost  on  accmmt  of  the  war’s  effect 

on  various  export  and  import  enterprises. - ^The  Montevideo  Times 

under  date  of  December  13  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  discussion 
of  the  EXCHANGE  DIFFICULTIES  w’hich  have  been  brought 
about  in  Uruguay  as  elsewhere  by  the  war.  The  Uruguayan  minister 
of  finance  has  announced  that  negotiations  are  on  foot  to  improve 
the  situation,  although  the  modus  operand!  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
The  writer  in  the  Times  believes  that  “the  existence  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  bank  note  would  simplify  many  banking  and  commercial 
problems,  and  the  expedient  is  such  a  simple  and  obviously  useful 
one  that  it  is  really  extraordinary  it  has  not  been  brought  into 
existence  long  ago.” 
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Newspapers  of  Caracas  carry  the  announcement  of  the  opening  in 
that  city  of  a  new  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION,  the  Banco  Mer- 
cantil  Americano  de  Caracas,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  the  Americas  in  New  York.  By  the  establishment  of  this 
new  bank  the  business  men  of  Caracas  and  those  of  the  United  States 
will  have  far  better  banking  facilities  than  hitherto  enjoyed  and  a 
service  of  usefulness  as  well  as  profit  lies  before  the  new  institution. 
Senor  J.  L.  Gorrondona,  a  young  and  progressive  business  man  of 
Caracas,  becomes  manager  of  the  bank.  With  his  wide  acquaintance 
among  business  men  and  planters  of  the  coimtry,  it  is  hoped  to  develop 
a  fund  of  credit  information  as  well  as  lend  money  to  planters  and 
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Others  for  various  forms  of  commercial  and  industrial  growth. - The 

Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.,  of  Venezuela,  will  soon  place  on  the 
markets  of  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello  its  two  products,  GASO¬ 
LINE  AND  KEROSENE,  which  are  now  being  sold  in  Maracaibo. 
These  products  coming  from  the  new  petroleum  refineries  of  Venezuela 
no  doubt  will  be  more  plentiful  as  petroleum  development  continues 
to  expand.  The  high  prices  for  imported  gasohne  and  kerosene  is 
causing  the  people  to  turn  to  the  domestic  product  which  sells  at 

lower  prices. - El  Universal,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 

Caracas,  under  date  of  November  19  last,  carried  a  cut  of  the  NEW 
DIVING  SUIT  manufactured  in  Venezuela.  This  industry,  although 
small,  bids  fair  to  grow  as  the  demand  in  connection  with  pearl 
diving  and  fishing  expands. - Dr.  Jose  Gil  Fortoul  has  been  nomi¬ 

nated  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENI¬ 
POTENTIARY  of  Venezuela  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  special 
representative  of  Venezuela  in  the  question  of  boundaries  between  the 
latter  country  and  Colombia,  which  will  be  considered  by  commis¬ 
sioners  in  Switzerland.  Sefior  Gustavo  Diaz  was  nominated  secretary 
of  the  boundary  commission  on  the  part  of  Venezuela;  Dr.  Francisco 
Arroyo  Parejo  was  named  as  legal  counselor  and  Dr.  Manual 
Cipriano  Perez  as  engineering  counselor  for  duty  on  this  important 
commission.  The  appointment  of  these  distinguished  authorities  in 
their  respective  lines  of  activity  seems  to  meet  with  general  approval 
in  Venezuela  according  to  press  reports. - Col.  Ali  Gomez,  vice  pres¬ 

ident  of  the  State  Aragua,  made  the  trip  by  automobile  from  Pu¬ 
erto  Cabello  to  Macuto  in  eight  hours,  and  from  Puerto  Cabello  to 
Maracay  in  five  hours.  This  trip  sets  a  new  record  for  MOTOR 
TRAVEL  in  Venezuela  and  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of 
improving  existing  highways  and  in  the  construction  of  new  routes, 
both  of  which  activities  have  made  considerable  progress  during  the 

last  few  years. - ^The  Minister  of  Fomento  (development)  has 

issued  a  statement  in  conformity  with  certain  paragraphs  of  the  law 
of  mines  and  pubhc  lands,  whereby  the  PETROLEUM  LANDS  in  the 
States  of  Merida,  Zulia,  and  Trujillo  not  already  leased  are  to  be 
taken  over  and  administered  by  the  Government.  Another  annoimce- 
ment  is  to  the  effect  that  an  administrator  of  mines  is  to  be  appointed 
for  these  districts,  and  a  tax  will  be  levied  on  the  gross  production  of 

petroleum. - A  reorganization  of  the  GLASS  MANUFACTURING 

company  of  Caracas  has  been  effected,  and  $500,000  is  to  be  raised  for 
conducting  the  activities  of  the  concern.  Charles  Freeman,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  new  company. 
New  machinery  will  also  be  purchased  for  the  further  manufacture  of 
glass,  and  oil  fuel  will  be  substituted  instead  of  wood,  which  was  used 
in  the  past. 
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